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PREFACE. 


The origin of the following work must be ascribed to the duties, 
which my present occupation calls upon me to perform. As the 
time spent in the study of the Scriptures, at this Seminary, has not 
allowed me to lecture upon all the epistles of Paul, it has been my 
custom to select those, which appeared to be the most difficult, and 
in some respects the most instructive and important. These are 
the epistles to the Romans and to the Hebrews. In respect to 
the latter epistle, many serious exegetical difficulties occur, to re- 
move which, much time and extensive study are necessary. But 
the greatest difficulty of all arises from the fact, that this epistle 
is anonymous, and that the Pauline origin of it has been more or 
less doubted or disputed, every since the latter part of the second 
century, if not still earlier. This subject I have deemed to be very 
interesting and important ; and I have endeavoured, while discharg- 
ing my duty of lecturing upon the epistle, to throw what light I 
could upon the dark places of its literature. 

Experience however has taught me, that lectures could com- 
municate to students but a very limited and incompetent view of 
the disputed ground, in regard to the origin of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. The exceedingly numerous quotations, and appeals to 
writers ancient and modern, which it was necessary to make, and 
the almost endless references to the Scriptures, which apposite il- 
lustration and argument required, rendered it impossible that a 
mere lecturer should communicate, or his hearer acquire and re- 
tain, any thing like an adequate view of the whole subject. 

What was true of the literary introduction to the epistle, was 
also found to be true, in respect to many of the most important ex- 
qgetical difficulties, connected with the interpretation of it. The 
young student, by the mere repetition or delivery of any lecture 
upon them, (however particular or plain it might be in view of an 
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Experienced interpreter) , was not able to acquire such a knowledge 
as would avail thoroughly to free him from his embarrassments, 
or to render him capable of explaining such matters to others. 

The knowledge of these facts, resulting from repeated expe- 
rience, first led me to the design of publishing in extenso » on the 
epistle to the Hebrews. The repeated solicitations which have 
been made, that I would engage in this undertaking, might per- 
haps constitute some apology for embarking in it, if such an apolo- 
gy were necessary. But the time has come, when, in our country, 
no apology is necessary for an effort to promote the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, or to cast any light upon them. There is an 
apprehension, at present, somewhat extensive and continually in- 
creasing, that no one age, nor any body of men pertaining to it, 
have done all which the human faculties, with the blessing of God, 
are capable of accomplishing. Christians, in this country, are 
coming more and more to believe, that as the church advances 
nearer to that state, in which “ the knowledge of the Lord shall 
fill the earth as the waters cover the seas,” a better understanding 
of the Scriptures rnay be confidently hoped for and expected. It 
cannot be rationally supposed, that this will be communicated by a 
miraculous interposition. It must result from candid, patient, long 
continued, and radical investigation of the language and idiom of 
the Sacred writers. Interpretations a priori have long enough 
had their sway in the church : and it is very manifest, that a more 
judicious and truly Protestant mode of thinking and reasoning, in 
respect to the interpretation of the Scriptures, has commenced, and 
bids fair to be extensively adopted. 

Whether the following sheets will contribute to aid this great 
object, must be left to the readers of them to decide. I can only 
say, that I have aimed at the accomplishment of this end, and that, 
if I have failed in respect to it, one great design of my undertaking 
and labours is defeated. : 

Probably some of my readers may think, that the introductory 
dissertations, which constitute the first volume of the present work, 
arc more extended than was necessary, and that they are too mi- 
nute and circumstantial. My only reply to this is, that an acquaint- 
ance with what has of late years been done, and with what is nopr 
doing, to shake the credit of our epistle, and to eject it from the 
canon of sacred writings to which appeal can be made in proof of 
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Scripture doctrine, would of itself be an ample apology for all the 
pains I have taken, and all the minuteness of examination into 
which I have gone. Should it be said, that the German writers, 
whom I have opposed, are as yet unknown in this country, and 
that it was inexpedient to make them known ; the allegation would 
only shew how little acquainted the person who makes it is, with 
the actual state of our present knowledge, and with the relations in 
which we stand to the German authors. Our youth are every day 
resorting to Germany for education ; our colleges are filling up with 
Professors, who have been educated there ; the language of Ger- 
many is becoming an object of classical study in our public Semin- 
aries of learning ; and in a multitude of ways, through the medium 
of translations as well as by the knowledge of the German language, 
is the literature of Germany producing an influence upon our own. 

In this state of things, the attacks made upon the Pauline origin, 
or upon the canonical credit, of the epistle to the Hebrews, cannot , 
be kept back from the knowledge of our intelligent and industrious 
students. It is better, therefore, to meet the whole matter with an 
open face, fairly to examine it, and either to yield to the force of 
arguments suggested by the critics of the old world, or to combat 
them in such a way as effectually to defend the positions which we 
take. Christian candour and impartiality demand this. The day 
of authority in the church is passed by ; it is to be hoped, that the 
day of sound reason and of argument, is to follow. It is better to 
convince men by an appeal to their understandings and their hearts, 
than it is to terrify them by holding the rod of authority over them, 
or to deter them from speaking out their convictions by arguments 
ad invidiam . These are the never failing resource of minds, which 
are conscious of possessing no better means than such of convinc- 
ing others, and which naturally resort to those which are most with- 
in their reach. 

Our religion seeks no concealment; it fears no assaults. If it 
will not stand the test of sober reason and of argument, it will not 
long have place in the world, among enlightened men. Those who 
shrink from such tests, and declaim against the use of our reason, 
shew their want of confidence in the cause which they profess to 
espouse. If they did but know it, they are already half won over, 
to the ranks of doubters or of unbelievers. 

On the subject of. interpretation, one may well say, “ Drink 
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deep, or taste not.” A half illuminated interpreter doubts every 
thing, and sees nothing clearly. Would God, the rising generation 
of those who are devoted to the study of the divine word, might feel 
deeply penetrated with the truth of this! It would be an event, 
highly auspicious to the cause of truth in the world. 

The second volume of this work, will commence with anew 
translation of the epistle to the Hebrews. In this, it has been my 
object to give a more exact view of the features of the original 
Greek, than is presented by our common English version. Of all 
the tasks which an interpreter performs, this is the most difficult 
To make some kind of translation, is indeed a very easy thing ; to 
follow on, in the tracks of some other interpreter, is equally easy. 
But to translate, so as to make an author, who has composed in an- 
other language, altogether intelligible, and yet preserve all the 
shades, and colouring, and nice transitions, and (so far as may be) 
even the idioms themselves of the Original, is the very highest and 
most difficult work, which an interpreter is ever called to perform. 
A translation, faithfully presenting the original, is in itself a com- 
mentary. It is the sum of all an interpreter’s labours, exhibited in 
the briefest manner possible. Hence the little success, that has 
attended most of the versions which have been made of the Scrip- 
tures. Their authors have either abridged or paraphrased the 
original ; more commonly, the latter. Neither is admissible, in a 
translation truly faithful. Whether I have shunned the one and 
the other, must be left to the judgment of the reader. 

I much prefer the Saxon English, for a version of the Bible. I 
have accordingly chosen it, whenever I could, and have purposely 
avoided substituting Latinizing English in its room, unless a regard 
to the meaning of the original compelled me to do it. 

The translation will be followed, by a continuous commentary 
upon the whole epistle. When difficulties demanded special and 
extended investigation, I have thrown the result of such investiga- 
tion into an Excursus at the end. There, subjects of difficulty can 
be treated, and studied, with more convenience and more fully, 
than if intermixed with the usual series of exegetical notes, 

I have consulted commentaries both ancient and modern, while 
composing the exegetical part of these volumes. Chrysostom* The- 
odore!, and Theophylact, are the ancient interpreters, who may 
be read with much interest, and with some profit. I owe to them 
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not a few hints, which I regard as valuable. From more recent 
critics I have derived very considerable aid, which I would grate- 
fully acknowledge. After all, I have examined other writers, rath- 
er for the sake of correcting or enlarging my own impressions, than 
for the sake of abridging or condensing their works. My uniform 
method of study has been, to exhaust the resources of my own 
mind before I applied to others for help. But I have neither des- 
pised nor neglected this help ; nor have I, in any case, followed the 
opinion of any critic, unless I was satisfied with the reasons which 
he gives for it. Critics of very different sentiments and views, I 
have consulted. Impartial investigation demanded this ; and I 
should be illy satisfied, in respect to the discharge of my own duty, 
if I had not done it. 

The interpretations which I have adopted and defended, are the 
result of long continued and often repeated labour and study. This, 
however, does not of itself enhance their value to the reader. They 
must stand by their own internal value, if they do stand, and not by 
the length of time during which they have been coming into exis- 
tence. 

I have not made it an object to transcribe other commentators, 
and continually to refer to them. It is a mode of commentary to 
which I have a dislike ; particularly so, when it is carried to the 
excess, to which many interpreters have carried it. I have there- 
fore retreated as far from it, as my views of usefulness and pro- 
priety would permit me to do. The reader will have, at least, one 
advantage from this. He will not be compelled merely agere ac- 
tum— -to read over what he has read before. 

To say, that critical commentaries on the Scriptures, of the 
higher kind, are wanting in the English language, would be only 
to repeat what every biblical student has long felt and confessed. 
The time has come, when this evil ought, if possible, to be redress- 
ed. Whether the attempt to assist in this great work, which I have 
made in the following sheets, can be justly regarded as a successful 
one, is not for the writer to judge. 

It will he understood, of course, that the work is designed for 
students in theology, and for those who engage in a truly critical 
study of the Scriptures. With commentaries designed for the 
edification of Christian readers at large, I believe the English world 
is better supplied, than any other part of Christendom, Henry, 
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Patrick, Guise, Orton, Doddridge, Brown, Clark, Scott, and others, 
have published works of this nature. It is not my design to oc- 
cupy the ground, which they have already occupied. The reader of 
ray work must not expect sermonizing commentary, but an attempt 
at philological and critical interpretation. Cuique mum. I bless 
God for raising up such commentators as those just mentioned, for 
Christians at large ; but the professed interpreters of his word need 
other aid, and that very different from what their works afford, in 
order to attain a fundamentally critical knowledge of the original 
Scriptures. 

The responsibility of publishing a work like the present, is very 
great. It is one from which I should shrink, if, on the whole, I 
could come to the conclusion, that duty would permit me to decline 
it. As my conviction now is, I must venture to commit the work 
to God, and to the Christian public, hoping that it may contribute, 
in some measure, to advance the knowledge of a very interesting 
portion of his Holy Word. 

M. STIIART. 

Theological Seminary, Andover, 

Sept, IS, 1827. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. 

Mo part of the New Testament has occasioned so much dif- 
ference of opinion, and given rise to so much literary discussion 
among critics, as the Epistle to the Hebrews. The principal 
reason of this seems to be, that this epistle does not exhibit, 
either in the beginning of it or elsewhere, any express evidence 
of having been addressed to any particular church, nor any de- 
signation of the author’s name. If it had been expressly inscri- 
bed to a particular church, and if the author had originally affixed 
his name to it, there would of course have been as little occasion 
for dispute, respecting the persons to whom it was addressed, or 
in regard to the author of it, as there has been in the case of the 
epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, or Galatians. 

At an early period of the Christian era, the eastern and west- 
ern churches were divided in opinion respecting the author and 
canonical authority of this epistle. In modern times, and espe- 
cially of late, every topic which its literary history could suggest, 
has been the subject of animated discussion. It has been dispu- 
ted whether it is an epistle, an essay, or a homily ; whether it was 
written by Paul, Apollos, Barnabas, Clement of Rome, or by some 
••other person ; and whether it was originally written in Hebrew or 
in Greek. There has also been a difference of opinion as to the 
place where, and the time when, it was written. On every 
one of these topics, critics have been and still are divided. Nor 
has this division been occasioned merely by a difference in the- 
ological opinions. The subjects of dispute have, in this case, 
been generally regarded rather as topics of literature , than of re- 
1 
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ligious sentiment or doctrine. Men of very different views and 
feelings, in other respects, have often been found united in the 
same ranks, when questions respecting the epistle to the Hebrews 
have been disputed. Such too is the case, even at the present 
time. All the learning and ability, which have as yet been sum- 
moned to the contest, have failed to achieve a victory so com- 
plete, as to bring about a general acknowledgment that all ground 
for further dispute is fairly removed. 

The student, who is unacquainted with these facts, and who has 
merely read the epistle to the Hebrews w r ith the same views and 
feelings which he has entertained while reading the acknowledged ' 
epistles of Paul, finds himself thrown into a situation not a little 
perplexing, when he begins to make such critical inquiries re- 
specting the epistle in question, as are usually made respecting 
any ancient writing. He finds philologists and critics of great 
reputation in the church strangely divided and opposed to each 
other, in respect to every topic to be examined. What he reads 
in one author, which perhaps for a time satisfies his mind, he finds 
controverted, shaken, or overthrown by another ; who again, in 
his turn, receives castigation from a third ; while a fourth, a fifth, 
and a sixth, differ each from all his predecessors. The curiosi- 
ty of the inquirer thus becomes roused, and he begins to pursue 
some train of thought or investigation, with the hope, or perhaps 
with confidence, that it will lead him to an important and satisfac- 
tory result. He presses forward with eagerness, peruses and re- 
peruses modem critics, dives into the recesses of the ancient ones, 
and finds, perhaps, after all his toil, that he has been pursuing a 
phantom, which recedes as fast as he advances. Perplexed with 
doubt, and wearied at last with the pursuit, he becomes exposed 
to the danger of entirely abandoning his object, or of settling down 
in the cold and comfortless conclusion, that nothing satisfactory^ 
can be known in regard to it. 

Such, or not much unlike to this, will be the experience, I 
believe, of nearly every one who sets out with his mind unfetter- 
ed by any notions of early education, and determined seriously 
anti thoroughly to investigate and weigh for himself all the evi- 
dence which can be found, in respect to the topics suggested by 
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the literary history of the epistle to the Hebrews. He who be- 
gins such an investigation, with his mind already made up that 
Paul wrote this epistle and directed it to the Hebrews of Pales- 
tine, may indeed spare himself most of the perplexity, in which an 
inquirer of the class just named will be involved. But then if his 
mind is already made up, what need is there of further investiga- 
tion ? And why not spare himself the time and trouble which it 
must cost ? 

Blinds of a different order, however, will doubtless wish to 
examine for themselves ; to “ prove all things,” and then u to 
hold fast that which is good,” if indeed they may be able to dis- 
tinguish what is of this character. It is for such, that the follow- 
ing investigations are intended; and it is only to persons of this 
^lass, that they can be particularly useful, even supposing that 
they are conducted in such a manner as the subject demands. The 
writer commenced them, in the discharge of his duty as a lectu- 
rer upon the epistle in question. He found many unforeseen and 
unexpected obstacles in his path. He had been accustomed, with 
those around him, to regard Paul as the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews ; and he did not well know, until he came to exam- 
ine, how long, and how extensively this had been doubted. Men 
of high reputation in the church, and who admitted the canonical 
authority of the epistle, he found to have been doubtful in regard 
to the question, Who was the author of it. Neither Luther, nor 
Calvin admitted it to be from the hand of Paul ; and so early, at 
least, as the latter part of the second century, more or less of the 
Western churches, seem to have disputed or rejected its authority. 

With such facts before him, he became deeply interested in 
the subject, and resolved, if possible, to satisfy bis own mind. 
For this purpose, he directed his attention principally toward the 
* original sources of evidence, although he has not neglected any 
writer of importance among modern critics. The results of his 
investigation he now gives to the public, in hope that if they do 
not serve to satisfy the minds of others, they will, at least, excite 
some to engage in the discussion of the topics presented, until 
sooner or later light enough is poured in, to scatter the remaining 
darkness which rests upon them. 
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§ 2. Is the epistle to the Hebrews appropriately called an epis- 
tle, or is it a homily or essay ? 

Berger, a late critic of some eminence and considerable acute- 
ness, has advanced and endeavoured to support the opinion, that 
this epistle (so called) was originally a homily or address to some 
assembly of Christians, which was afterwards reduced to writing 
by some of the preacher’s friends or hearers. Others also have 
doubted, whether it is properly named an epistle. But none have 
argued on this topic so much at length, or with so much effort, 
as Berger. On this account, it may be proper briefly to consid- 
er the principal arguments which he has advanced ; briefly, be- 
cause the topic seems not to be of sufficient importance to justify 
one for occupying much time in the discussion of it. 

(1.) 4 The writer himself of the epistle to the Hebrews,’ says 
Berger, * calls it loyov rcaga^lriorng, a hortatory address 13: 22, 
which accords well with the contents of the piece.’ 

But Paul, one may reply, often uses the word nagwaaliw in his 
epistles . May not, then, an epistle of his in which nagaxctfo'co is 
used, be appropriately enough styled a hoyog naguxhjoiojg'! May 
not any epistle, containing precept and exhortation, be so denom- 
inated ? An instance exactly in point, is the circular letter re- 
specting the question about circumcision, sent by the apostolic 
council at Jerusalem to the churches in Antioch, Syria, and Ci- 
licia ; which is called a rr ocgdxfojatg, Acts 15 : 31. The words 
of Luke are, 44 When they had read [the epistle,] they rejoiced 

Ty Ttccpaylt'/OM.” 

(2.) 4 The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews uses Xah7v in- 
stead of ygdyew ; which is rather characteristic of a hortatory ad- 
dress than of an epistle 

But an appeal to the Greek Concordance shews that laXeTv is* 
used every where in the epistles contained in the New Testa- 
ment; arid a corresponding word of the s nine import, is in fact 
used in the epistolary style of all nations and languages. No evi- 
dence therefore in favour of Berger’s opinion, can be deduced 
from such an usage in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

(3.) Berger supposes the basis of our present epistle to the 
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Hebrews to have been the address of Paul to the church at Anti- 
och in Pisidia, as recorded in Acts 13: 14 — 41. Some disciple 
and friend of his, he conjectures, reduced this discourse to wri- 
ting, commenting or enlarging upon various parts of it; and final- 
ly adding of himself, to the original discourse, the four last ver- 
ses of our present epistle. It is to these four verses he supposes 
the copyist to refer, when he says, " 1 have written to you dm 
figayscav, briefly” viz. by adding only the four last verses of the 
epistle, as properly his own. 

To these considerations we may reply, first, that the address 
of Paul to the church at Antioch in Pisidia exhibits two very 
important topics, as prominent parts of the discourse, which are 
not at all commented on (one of them is not even adverted to) in 
the epistle to the Hebrews ; I mean the subject of John the Bap- 
tist’s testimony concerning Christ, and the resurrection of Jesus, 
Acts 13: 24, 25, 30 — 37. Would it not be strange, that a com- 
mentator should entirely pass by the prominent topics of the dis- 
course, which he designed to explain or to enforce ? 

Secondly, dm figaytwv intatula vy.lv does not admit of the 
reference which Berger supposes ; for it is necessarily connected 
with the preceding’ part, of the epistle to the Hebrews, and not (as 
he asserts) with the succeeding part ; to which it can be attached 
only by doing violence to the ordinary laws of language. 

(4.) 4 The word ayrjv, in Heb. 13: 21, shows that the orig- 
inal discourse ended there, and that what follows is only an addi- 
tion made by the transcriber.’ 

The answer is, that dyyv here stands after a doxology , where 
Paul always inserts it ; and he frequently introduces it in this way 
in the very middle of his letters. E. g. Rom. 1:25. 9: 5. 11: 
36. 15:33. 16:20. Gal. 1.5. Eph. 3: 21. etc. It follows, that 
in this case, the insertion of dyrjv cannot afford any valid proof 
that our epistle ended with it. 

(5.) ‘The whole epistle is a regular series of reasoning, a con- 
nected chain of discourse ; like to an essay or a homily, and not 
after the manner of a familiar letter. 5 

But, it may well be asked in reply to this, may not and do not 
men reason, and regularly discuss subjects, in familiar letters or 
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epistles ? Has not Paul discussed and reasoned in the epis- 
tles to the Romans, the Galatians, the Ephesians, and in others ? 
Is there any more regularity of structure in the epistle to the He- 
brews, than there is in that to the Romans ? Surely the regu- 
larity and orderly discussion, exhibited by any composition, can 
never prove that this composition was not an epistle. At most, 
it can only serve to shew that it was not an ordinary epistle on 
topics of little moment. Nor because a great part, or even the 
whole, of an epistle is of such a tenor, that it might have been 
spoken as an address or a homily , will it prove that it was not 
originally, or was not designed to be, an epistle. For every spe- 
cies of composition in use among men, is employed in epistolary 
writing. 

The reasons of Berger, then, for the opinion which he has 
advanced, will not bear the test of examination. I may add, that 
the whole question is but little if any thing better than logomachy. 
Of what consequence can it be, whether the so called epistle to 
the Hebrews, was, in its first conception, designed to be an epis- 
tle or a homily? But whatever the original design was, I cannot 
believe, with Berger, that our epistle is a kind of commentary on 
an original discourse of Paul. That the author (the original au- 
thor) of the epistle wrote down his own conceptions, or at least 
dictated them to an amanuensis, appears to me so deeply en- 
stamped on every part of the composition, that it seems hardly 
possible for a discerning and unprejudiced reader not to perceive 
it. But whether or not the author first spoke the words which 
the letter contains to some assembly, and afterwards reduced 
them to writing, can make no difference as to the tenor and gen- 
eral character of the epistle ; so that dispute about this would be 
only dispute about the name to be given to the writing; and how 
would this differ from logomachy ? 

However, if this must be disputed, we can easily satisfy our- 
selves respecting it. The address every where is like that of an 
epistle, viz. in the second person plural ; with the single exception, 
that the writer occasionally uses a zolvoocng, that is, he includes 
himself with those whom he addresses, and so employs the first 
person plural ; But this is a practice so common in epistolary 
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correspondence, that it occasions no difficulty in the case under 
consideration. 

It is true, the mode of address would be the same in regard 
to the particular just noticed, if the epistle had originally been a 
homily. But other particulars render such a supposition utterly 
inadmissible. The epistle every where supposes the persons ad- 
dressed to be absent from the writer, not present before him, 
as in the case of a homily. How could he, in a homily , ask 
them to 44 pray that he might be restored to them Heb. 13: 19. 
How could he promise to 4 make them a visit , in company with 
Timothy, if he should come speedily?’ 13:23. The first of 
these cases, at least, belongs to that part of the epistle, which 
Berger acknowledges to be the original discourse of Paul. 

I add, that I am unable to see how any one can well imagine, 
(as Berger does, and as Origen long ago conjectured), that the 
hand of a commentator is discernible in this epistle. The whole 
tenor of it, from beginning to end, contradicts this. Did ever 
any writing come more warmly and fully from the heart ? Here 
is no patchwork ; no congeries of heterogeneous materials; no 
designed, exegetical commentary ; no trace of a copyist or re- 
porter. It is one uniform, unbroken, continuous work ; produced 
by the mighty impulse of one and the same mind, fraught with 
knowledge of the subject which it discusses, glowing with benev- 
olent feelings toward those who are addressed, and agitated with 
alarm at the danger to which they are exposed. Sooner should I 
think of dividing into parcels the Iliad, the Eoeid, or the Paradise 
Lost, and assigning respective parts to different poets, than of in- 
troducing the hand of a copyist, or a mere commentator, into the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Be it written where, when, or by whom 
it may have been, one mind performed the great work, and 
stamped it with characteristics too plain to be obscured, too deep 
to be erased. 
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§ 3. General considerations respecting the present inscription 
to the Epistle . 

In what latitude is the word Hebrews , used in the inscription 
to this epistle, to be understood ? 

Certainly not as designating all Hebrews of every country. 
To the unbelieving Jews most evidently it was not addressed. 
From beginning to end, the persons addressed are regarded as 
having made a profession of the Christian faith ; for the great ob- 
ject of the epistle, as all agree, is to guard them against apostasy 
from this faith. 

To the believing Jews of every country, it could not have 
been primarily and immediately addressed. It is altogether im- 
probable that all such, in every country, were in special danger 
of apostasy, when this letter was written. "We know from the 
epistles of Paul, that many churches planted by him, and made 
up in part of Jews, were, at the period when our epistle must 
have been written, in a very flourishing condition, and eminent 
for Christian faith and holiness of life. Other circumstances 
mentioned in the epistle, and pertaining to those whom he ad- 
dressed, cannot be applied to all the believing Hebrews of that 
period. The writer speaks of the great fight of afflictions and 
the loss of property, to which those had been subjected for the 
sake of religion whom he addresses, 10: 32 — 34 ; occurrences 
which surely had not taken place, in every church where Jews 
were found. 

A still more convincing argument, in favour of the sentiment 
just advanced, is drawn from what the writer himself has stated, 
at the close of his letter. He asks the prayers of those whom 
lie addresses, that he may be speedily restored to them, 3 3: 19 ; 
and promises, if Timothy return in a short time, that be will # in 
his company pay them a visit, IS: 23. He could not mean that 
he would, in company with Timothy, visit all the churches where 
Jews were to be found throughout the world. And could Tim- 
othy be known to them all? Or could the circumstances of 
Timothy, and of the writer himself, be so well known by them 
all, as the manner of address here necessarily supposes ? 
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These considerations render it quite clear, that whosoever the 
Hebrews were that are named by the present inscription, they must 
have been those of some particular church and country. And 
even if we pay no regard to the inscriptioti , (but suppose it, after 
some time had elapsed, to have been affixed to the epistle by an- 
other hand, as it probably was), the fact that Jewish converts are 
addressed, and such too as belonged to some particular church 
or region, is, from the internal evidence of the epistle just stated, 
too plain to admit of any considerable' doubt. 

§ 4. To what Church was the Epistle to the Hebrews written 9 

A question replete with difficulties, and which has been 
much agitated by late critics. We can easily satisfy ourselves, 
that the epistle was designed for Jewish converts; and exclu- 
sively (in a certain sense of this word) designed for them, i. e. 
originally adapted to them throughout, in its texture and mode of 
reasoning. But where did these converts live ? No salutation, 
such as stands at the head of nearly all the apostolic epistles, 
gives us information on this point. The conclusion of the letter, 
moreover, contains nothing definite enough to settle this question. 
We are left, then, to gather from ecclesiastical tradition and from 
internal evidence, such information as is necessary to determine 
it. But the first of these has been regarded by many critics, 
particularly by recent ones, as too indefinite or too imperfect to 
satisfy the mind of an inquirer ; and the second is so indetermin- 
ate, at least it has been often considered so indeterminate, as to 
afford no convincing evidence, but rather to give occasion for 
constant diversity of opinion. The same passages, for example, 
have often been quoted, in some instances, to support conclusions 
directly opposed to each other ; and in other cases, definite con- 
clusions have been drawn in support of particular opinions, from 
texts which appear to be capable of conveying only a general 
idea. 

The task of examining the principal opinions which have been 
advanced in respect to the original destination of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, is tedious and appalling ; but it has become absolutely 
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necessary to every one, who makes any just pretensions to ac- 
quaintance with the literary history of this epistle. I shall be as 
brief as the nature of the discussion, and justice to the arguments 
of others, 'will permit} and I shall examine only those opinions 
which the authors of them have endeavoured to support by ar- 
guments, omitting a particular discussion of those which have 
been thrown out as mere conjecture. For a mere conjecture 
that the epistle was directed to Jewish converts at Rome, in 
Spain, or at Babylon, (such conjectures have been made by 
critics of no small note), is sufficiently answered by a conjecture 
that it was directed to Jewish converts at some other place. If 
no weight be laid in the scales, it requires none to adjust the bal- 
ance. 

In our investigations respecting the question under considera- 
tion, we meet with critics who have maintained, that the epistle 
was written to Jewish Christians in Galatia 5 in Thessalonica ; 
in Corinth ; or to dispersed Hebrews in Asia Minor at large, 
who had fled from Palestine in order to avoid the persecutions 
to which they were there exposed. The majority of critics how- 
ever have held, as nearly all the ancient churches did, that the 
epistle was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. I proceed to 
examine each of these opinions, in the order here suggested. 

§ 5 * Was the jEjn&iXk written to the Church at Galatia ? 

The opinion, that the epistle was directed to Jewish converts 
in Galatia, has been advanced and maintained with no small de- 
gree of acuteness and learning by Storr, late Professor of Theolo- 
gy at the University of Tubingen. 1 shall present a summary of 
the arguments which lie uses to establish it ; and in order to avoid 
repetition, and also to render the discussion as perspicuous as may 
be, I shall examine the validity of each argument, as it is ad- 
duced. 

He begins by observing, that the epistle to the Hebrews could 
not be directed to the church in Palestine, because it appears 
from Heb. 2: 3, that the persons to whom it was addressed were 
not such as heard Christ speak in person ; from 12 : 4 , and 13: 7, 
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that they had as yet suffered no bloody persecution ; and from 
6: 10. 13: 3, 3 0, and 10: 34, that so far from having received chari- 
ty from other churches, they had themselves contributed to the 
support of others. Now as neither of these things can, in his view, 
be truly said respecting the church in Palestine, he concludes 
that our epistle must have been directed to some church abroad. 

1 shall not stop here to examine, whether a proper interpreta- 
tion of the passages on which he relies to support his opinion, 
will in fact support it, as this subject must be examined in anoth- 
er place. I must content myself, at present, with simply remark- 
ing, that if he has rightly construed the texts to which he refers, 
they only serve to shew, at most, that the church in Palestine 
was not the one to which the epistle was directed ; leaving the 
question still untouched, whether it was sent, as he maintains, 
to the church in Galatia. As my present intention is to examine 
only positive arguments in favour of his opinion, I pass this con- 
sideration without further remark. 

Most if not all of the arguments on which Storr relies, are 
grounded on what he supposes to be probabilities . The general 
nature of them may he thus stated, 4 Certain facts relative to 
the Galatians and the Hebrews, are known from history, and 
from the epistles which bear their names. But these facts can- 
not well be accounted for on any other ground, than by the sup- 
position that the epistles to the Hebrews and Galatians were co- 
temporaneously written, and directed severally to the Jewish and 
Gentile parts of the same church. This being admitted, several 
things, otherwise strange or inexplicable, may be easily account- 
ed for; and consequently we may or must admit such a com- 
position and direction of these epistles.’ 

Let us examine the particulars, which go to make up the 
general argument that I have just stated. 

(1.) * As the epistle to the Hebrews was not written to the 
churches in Palestine, and as all the churches abroad consisted 
of a mixture of Jews and Gentiles, it is a singularity very strik- 
ing, and at first appearance inexplicable, how it should come to 
pass that the epistle to the Galatians is written exclusively to 
Gentile converts, and the Epistle to the Hebrews exclusively to 
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Jewish ones. But all appearance of difficulty vanishes, if we 
suppose that the two epistles were sent, at the same time, to the 
church in Galatia ; each to the respective party for whom it was 
intended. A supposition which removes such difficulties, must 
be regarded as a probable one.’ 

This supposition is not wanting in ingenuity ; and at first view, 
it may be regarded as not being destitute of probability# But 
then, the critic must ask, How far can we be allowed to draw 
conclusions, in respect to subjects of this nature, from mere con- 
jectural probabilities ? I may conjecture thousands of circum- 
stances, in themselves probable, which would liberate me from 
difficulties presented by particular passages, or by whole books 
of the Old Testament and the New; on which conjectures, how- 
ever, it would he very uncritical and unsafe for me to build con- 
clusions, in respect to any matter of fact. Even if we allow the 
probability , then, of Storr’s conjecture, it cannot add much real 
weight to the cause which he endeavours to support. 

Such a probability, however, cannot well be allowed. There 
are circumstances, in the epistles to the Galatians and the He- 
brews, relative to the condition of the persons respectively address- 
ed, which serve to evince that the Galatian church could not, at 
the$<mc time, have been addressed by both of these letters. This 
I shall have farther occasion to show, in the sequel. In the mean 
time, it may suffice to remark here, that it is for from being cer- 
tain, as Storr assumes it to be, that the epistle to the Galatians 
is addressed exclusively to Gentile converts. When the apostle 
speaks of their being “ shut up under the law, before the gos- 
pel was preached and of “ the law having been their instruc- 
tor to bring them to Christ,” Gal. 3: 23, 24 ; can those whom he 
thus addresses have been only Gentiles ? And when he speaks 
of their “ having been in a state of minority before Christ came f 1 
of their “ having been vr/moi, and in bondage to the elements of 
the world,” i. e. the ritual ceremonies of the Mosaic law. Gal. 
4; 1—3 ; it seems to be very far from being obvious that only 
Gentile converts are addressed. Indeed, so plainly do these 
passages appear to respect Jews, that a critic of no less note 
than Noesselt considers it as certain, that Jewish converts only 
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are addressed in the epistle to the Galatians ; an opinion incapa- 
ble no doubt of being defended, but still serving to shew that 
Storr has, in the case before us, taken much more for granted 
than can be readily allowed. 

Moreover, it is not so singula?* as Storr represents it to be, 
that Jewish converts should be exclusively addressed in one case, 
and Gentile ones in another. The church at Ephesus, for ex- 
ample, consisted, beyond all doubt, of a mixture of Jews and 
Gentiles. Yet, in the epistle which Paul wrote to them, he has ad- 
dressed only the Gentiles (ra td'v?; — dxQofivGria, Eph. 2: 11, also 
3: 1). But who ever thought it necessary, in order to account for 
this, to suppose that Paul also wrote another letter, at the same 
time, to the Jewish part of the church at Ephesus ? 

Besides, what object could be answered by writing two sep- 
arate letters, at the same time ? Was it not a matter of course, 
that the whole church should be made acquainted with an apos- 
tolic letter to one part of it ? Is there not abundant evidence, that 
the letters of the apostles were regarded and treated by the early 
churches as encyclical, or (as we call them) circulars ? When 
Peter wrote his second epistle to various churches in Asia Minor, 
he adverts to Paul’s epistles as being already known to them, 
2 Pet. 3: 16. And when Clement of Home, within the. first 
century, wrote his epistle to the Corinthians, he made extracts 
from nearly all the epistles of Paul, without even naming them ; 
which certainly implies, that he regarded the Corinthian church 
as being already well acquainted with them. Such being the 
state of knowledge respecting the apostolic epistles, in the early 
churches, it is a very improbable supposition, that either the epis- 
tle to the Galatians, or that to the Hebrews, was designed to be 
kept secret from the Jewish or Gentile Christians at Galatia, if writ- 
ten *to them. Indeed, an arrangement of this nature would have 
worn the appearance, of a worldly policy, and of a kind of double 
dealing ; which is far from being characteristic of Paul, and 
which would have served rather to alienate than to reconcile those 
who were ready to renounce his authority. 

The possibility , that the two letters should have been written 
at the same time, may for the sake of argument be conceded. 
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But the necessity of such a supposition, on grounds alleged by 
Storr, is contradicted by the state of the epistle to the Ephesians, 
which is addressed to Gentiles only . If the probability of it has 
not already been shown to be little or nothing, in the sequel, I 
trust, this will be made satisfactorily apparent, 

(2.) ‘The epistle to the Hebrews,’ says Storr, ‘has no saluta- 
tion, (which all the other epistles of Paul have) ; it wants the 
usual greeting at the close ; and it no where exhibits the name 
of the author. These facts, now, are easily accounted for, if we 
suppose that this epistle was sent at the same time with that to 
the Galatians, which Paul says he wrote with his own hand , GaL 
6: 11. It is probable that the epistle to the Hebrews was writ- 
ten by the aid of an amanuensis ; and as it was sent along with 
an epistle written and subscribed by Paul in his own handwrit- 
ing, a salutation and subscription were unnecessary or superflu- 
ous.’ 

But why so ? Why did not the longer epistle to the Hebrews 
need as many marks of authenticity, as the shorter one to the 
Galatians ? Is the subject less important ? Are the persons ad- 
dressed less regarded by the writer ? And why should the fact, 
(if it be one, for this too is mere conjecture), that an amanuensis 
wrote one letter, supersede all effort to authenticate it, when 
Paul has been so careful to render the other letter authentic, which 
was mitten with bis own hand ? During such a contest between 
parties as existed at Galatia, is there any probability that either let- 
ter would be left deficient as to evidences of genuineness, when 
the whole weight of the apostle’s authority was needed to check 
the growing evil there ? Would not the apostle at least intimate 
plainly in one letter, that he had written another ? So far from 
salutation or subscription being superfluous, in such a case, the 
one or the other, or ; rather both of them, would seem to p be 
peculiarly needed, in order that neither letter should fail of its 
proper destination, or have its genuineness disputed. 

(3.) 5 In GaL 6: 16, it, is said,” As many as walk by this rule, 
peace be on them, and mercy be upon the Israel of God.” Now 
the phrase, Israel of God, means the Jewish Converts at Gala- 
tia, in distinction from the Gentile ones ; and this conveys an in- 
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timation, that the apostle had written to these Jewish converts, as 
well as to them, the Gentile ones. 5 

This argument, however, is built upon an exegesis of the pas- 
sage quoted, which is inadmissible. The Israel of God is plain- 
ly a figurative name for true Christians. Paul had shown in the 
previous part of his epistle, that those “ who are of the faith, 55 
whether Jews or Gentiles, are the children of Abraham, 3; 7, 29. 
At the close, he pronounces a blessing on such as adopt the prin- 
ciples, and obey the injunctions, which he had communicated ; 
and concludes it, very appositely to his purpose, by calling such 
the Israel of God, ncd ini zov zov fisov. The x<xi which 

stands before this clause seems clearly to be explicative , and not 
conjunctive ; amounting merely to our English namely , even, to 
wit , or to some word of the same import, and placing zov 'IoquiqI 
in apposition with the preceeding in ccvtovg. 

But even supposing the apostle does advert here only to the 
Jewish converts, as such ; where is the intimation to be found 
that he had written to them ? Or, if he had, that the letter was 
the same with our present epistle to the Hebrews ? 

(4.) ‘The epistles to the Hebrews and to the Galatians must 
have been written about the same time; and probably both were 
written at Corinth, during Paul’s first abode there. Here Paul 
found Priscilla and Aquila, who had fled from Italy, on account of 
Claudius’ decree which banished the Jews from Rome, Acts 18; 
1,2; and at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, the writer 
says, They of Italy ( ol and rijg ’JzaUug) salute you, which means, 
£ Priscilla and Aquila from Italy salute you. 5 The coincidence 
of such circumstances renders it probable, that the epistle to the 
Hebrews was written at Corinth.— And as to the epistle to the 
Galatians, it was written between the time of Paul’s second and 
third visit to Galatia ; and consequently must have been written 
during some of his journies recorded in Acts xvx. xvn. and xvixi. 
which are occupied with the history of the apostle in the interval 
of time between those visits. But if written during this interval, 
when can it with so much probability be considered to have been 
written, as within the eighteen months 5 abode of Paul at Corinth, 
during the same time? Consequently it is probable, that both 
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letters were written at the same place, and about the same time ; 
and it may therefore be concluded, that the supposition of their 
having been sent to Galatia at the same time, is correct.’ 

Ingenious and specious as this may appear, at first view, it is 
far from being satisfactory, when we come to examine its parts 
In detail* In respect to those circumstances, which Storr repre- 
sents as shewing that the epistle to the Hebrews was written at 
Corinth, they are far from being decisive. Supposing (with 
him) that ol dno Ttjg *h aliag, in the greeting at the close, means 
Priscilla and Aquila; is it necessary that the salutation from 
them should have been sent from Corinth ? Did they not after- 
wards travel with Paul to Ephesus? Acts IS: 18, 19. And 
were they not probably at Rome, during his captivity there ? In 
Rom. 26: 3, a salutation is sent to them as being at Rome ; and 
of course they were there before Paul went thither as a prisoner, 
because his epistle to the Romans was written before that event, 
Rom. 1: 9—12. How then can we assume that Corinth Is the 
only place from which Paul sent, or could send, the saluta^irof 
these Italians to Galatia ? % 

But another consideration must be brought into our account. 
Storr’s exegesis of the expression ol duo rdjg ’hullag is altogeth- 
er improbable. How should two strangers, lately (n gooqdzcog) 
come from Rome to Corinth, Acts 18: 2, be so well acquaint- 
ed with the church at Galatia, (situated in the interior and very 
remotest part of Asia Minor, and having but little intercourse 
with the world,) that it was not necessary even to name them 
to this church, but simply to advert to them by the periphrasis, 
ol utto Tijg * hull ag ? How did the Galatians know that Priscilla 
and Aquila were at Corinth ? Or how could they distinguish 
them from many other Jews that fled from Rome, after the edict 
of Claudius proscribing the Jews was published ? Besides, in All 
other cases where Paul sends greetings from these Italians, or to 
them, he calls them by name ; e. g. 1 Cor. 16: 19. 2 Tim. 4; 
19. Rom. 16: 3. This view of the subject, therefore, renders 
highly improbable the very circumstance which Storr has assumed 
as a /act, in order to make out that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was written at Corinth. 
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Next, as to the epistle to the Galatians. It was written, he 
says, between Paul’s second and third journey to Galatia ; there- 
fore, most probably, during his stay at Corinth , which happened 
in that interval of time. 

But, if we follow the account of Luke in the Acts, it is diffi- 
cult, nay impossible, to defend the supposition of Storr, that the 
epistle to the Galatians was written after the second visit of Paul 
to Galatia. Acts 16: 6 gives us the first intimation of a visit to 
Galatia by Paul; and his second visit is described in Acts 18: 
22, 23, which was after he had left Corinth , and travelled 
through Palestine and Asia Minor. I know, indeed, some critics 
have conjectured that Paul made a journey to Galatia, previously* 
to the one first mentioned by Luke in Acts 16: 6. But of what 
avail are conjectures in such cases, when they are supported 
neither by the epistle to the Galatians, nor by the history of 
Paul ? 

Nothing, then, but supposition is offered by Storr, to show 
that either the epistle to the Hebrews, or that to the Galatians, 
was written at Corinth, or that both were written about the same 
time ; and of course, these circumstances cannot be assumed as 
proved , or even as rendered probable, in order to build the con- 
clusion on them, that the epistle to the Hebrews and the epistle 
to the Galatians were written simultaneously to the same church. 

(5.) 4 Timothy originated from the neighbourhood of Gala- 
tia, and was no doubt in company with Paul during his journey 
there, as mentioned in Acts 16: 6. It is a singular circumstance, 
that although the apostle so often joins his name with bis own, in 
the salutations contained in his other letters, he has not joined 
him in his epistle to the Galatian church ; specially singular , in 
as much as Timothy must have been so well known to the Gala- 
tians, and as he was with Paul at Corinth. But this apparent 
singularity is accounted for, when we suppose that Timothy was 
sent with both the letters in question to the Galatians ; who, of 
course, would receive his salutation from his own mouth.’ 

But is it not more singular still, I ask, that Paul should say, at 
the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, Know ye that our brother 
8 
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Timothy is anoUlv p H'ov, i. e. either sent away on some errand, 
or set at liberty 9 Was it necessary to tell the Galatian church 
this, when Timothy was before their eyes in propria persona 9 I 
know indeed that Storr, in order to avoid this striking incongruity, 
has translated yirojoxezs zov ddelqbv Tty.O'dtav dnolefopivov thus, 
Receive honorably our brother Timothy who is sent to you ; but 
it is a violence done to the natural import of the language, which 
no other, respectable critic that I know of has sanctioned, and to 
do which, I must think, nothing but the eagerness of supporting 
a favourite theory could have led this excellent writer. 

(6.) 4 The epistle of Paul to the Galatians, both in matter 
and mariner, has many striking coincidences with the epistle to 
the Hebrews,’ 

No doubt this is true. But it is equally true also of other 
epistles of Paul ; with the exception, that the subject in the epis- 
tle to the Galatians particularly resembles, in some important re- 
spects, that of the epistle to the Hebrews, and is prosecuted more 
extensively in the latter epistle, than in any of the other acknowl- 
edged epistles of Paul. Noesselt has used the same argument, 
in order to prove that the epistle to the Hebrews must have been 
written to the church in Thessalonica : and Weber, to shew that 
it was written to the Corinthians. Might it not be used, with 
similar effect, to show also that it was written to the Romans? 
j3uch an argument may be of some weight, in the question wheth- 
er Paul, or some other person, wrote the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
but it cannot be of much avail to show that this epis tie was writ- 
ten to the church at Gdatia, rather than to some other church. 

(7.) But the argument on which Storr seems to place most 
reliance of all, and which, if well founded, is of a historical 
and not of a conjectural nature, is that deduced from 2 Pet. 3: 
14—1 6. *» 

As this passage is not only adduced by Storr, for the purpose 
of shewing that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the 
Galatians, but by him and many ether critics of great reputation, 
for the purpose of proving that Paul must have been the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews ; in order to save repetition, I shall 
here examine it in reference to both of these topics, since 1 must 
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of necessity institute an examination of it, with respect to the top- 
ic now under discussion. 

The passage runs thus : “ Wherefore, beloved, since ye are 
in expectation of these things [viz. the changes described in the 
preceding context], make strenuous efforts that ye may be found 
of him [Christ] in peace, without spot aud blameless ; and con- 
sider the delay of our Lord to come, as a matter of favour : as 
also our beloved brother Paul, according to the wisdom given to 
him, hath written to you ; as [he has done] likewise in all his 
epistles, speaking in them of these things : in which are some 
things hard to be understood ; which the ignorant and the un- 
stable pervert, as they do the other Scriptures, to their own de- 
struction.” 

To understand the nature of the argument drawn from this, 
we must advert to some circumstances mentioned in the epistles 
of Peter. His first epistle is directed to the churches in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 1 Pet. 1:1. His se- 
cond is directed- to the same churches; for he says, “This se- 
cond epistle, beloved, I write to you, in which I aim to stir up 
your pure minds by way of remembrance,” 2 Pet. 3: 1. To the 
above named churches in Asia Minor, then, the second epistle 
of Peter was directed. 

The nature of Storr’s argument may now be understood. It 
is this. s All the epistles of Paul, excepting that to the Hebrews, 
have designated the churches to which they were sent; the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews does not. Peter says that Paul had written 
a letter to the churches in Asia Minor, whom he addresses ; as 
our beloved brother Paul hath written to you . Now this can- 
not advert to any of his letters which have inscriptions , as they 
are not directed to the aforenamed churches in Asia Minor. 
Consequently, Peter must refer to the epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is the only one that has no inscription. It follows, there- 
fore, not only that Paul wrote this letter, but that he wrote it to 
some of the churches addressed by Peter. Most probably, then, 
it was written to Galatia. Especially is this credible, since the 
epistle to the Hebrews contains those very warnings and senti- 
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meats to which Peter adverts, as being comprised in the letter 
of Paul to the churches in Asia Minor whom he addresses. 5 

One is tempted, at first view, to acquiesce in a statement 
seemingly so probable, and to conclude that the inference drawn 
by Storr is substantially supported. A closer examination, how- 
ever, suggests formidable difficulties, which must not be passed 
over in silence. 

1 omit, at present, any consideration respecting the genuine- 
ness of the second epistle of Peter, so much called in question, 
and disputed by many churches of ancient times. It is unneces- 
sary here to take other ground in regard to it, than Storr him- 
self has taken ; which is, to admit its genuineness. 

What then does the passage of Peter, now in question, teach 
us ? 

(I.) That Paul had written a letter to the churches whom 
Peter addressed, vluv. (2.) That he had urged on them 

the same considerations which Peter himself lmd urged; even as 
oar beloved brother Paul hath written to you . (3) That in all 

his epistles (viz. all that had been read by them), he had urged 
the same, or the like considerations ; as likewise in all his epistles , 
speaking in them concerning these things . 

The question, on which the point under discussion mainly 
turns, is, What arc the things to which Peter refers, as treated 
of in common by him ami by Paul ? 

To find an answer to this, we may make three suppositions. 
First, they are all the subjects treated of in the preceding part 
of Peter’s epistle ; or secondly, they are those comprised in the 
preceding part of the third chapter ; or thirdly, they are those 
things suggested by the immediate context, in connexion with the 
passage already cited. 

Now the first of these suppositions cannot be admitted ; for 
Paul is so far from treating, in all his epistles, of every subject 
comprised in the whole of Peter’s second epistle, that he has 
no where treated of some of them. If Peter, then, referred to 
the epistles of Paul which are now extant, it is clear, he did not 
mean to say, that Paul had in every epistle of his discussed the 
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same subjects, as he himself had done throughout his second 
letter. 

But Storr urges in a special manner the second supposition, 
viz. that the subjects presented to view in the third chapter of 
Peter’s second epistle, are particularly treated of in the epistle to 
the Hebrews ; and consequently that Peter must have referred 
to these subjects, and to that epistle. The sum of the third 
chapter of Peter is, ‘ That the heavens and the earth are per- 
ishable ; that they vyili be destroyed by fire ; that the delay to 
destroy the ungodly must not be imputed to slackness on the 
part of the Lord, who puts off this catastrophe on account of his 
longsuffering towards men ; and that the time when they shall 
be dissolved by fire, will come speedily, and unexpectedly, and 
then the heavens and the earth will be destroyed, and a new 
heaven and a new earth created.’ Such is the context. Then 
follows the exhortation ; “ Beloved, keep yourselves unspotted, 
and blameless ; and regard the delay of your Lord’s coining as 
a favor 5 even as our beloved brother , Pavl, has written to you , 
etc.” Now where has Paul written any thing respecting the dis- 
solution of the material elements of the universe by fire, and the 
creating of new heavens and a new earth instead of them ? I 
do not find this subject treated of in the epistle to the 'Hebrews ; 
nor is it touched upon in all the epistles of Paul 5 it is only ad- 
verted to in some of them. 

It is then, thirdly , the exhortation in the immediate context, 
to keep themselves unspotted and blameless , in view of their Lord's 
coming , which Peter means to say had been urged by Paul on 
the persons whom he addressed, as well as by himself. This 
is the plain grammatical construction ; and it is the only one 
which will bear examination, by comparing it with the contents of 
Paul’s epistles. 

But exhortation of such a nature is far from being contained 
only in the epistle to the Hebrews. The epistles to the Corin- 
thians, Philippians, the first to the Thessalonians, the first to Tim- 
othy, and that to Titus, contain direct exhortations of this sort, 
and the other epistles of Paul, repeated* intimations of the same 
nature. If the argument is good, then, to prove that the epistle 
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to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians, because it contains 
such sentiments and exhortations ; the same argument might 
prove that any of the other epistles of Paul were written to the 
same church, because they contain the like sentiments. 

But there is one of the churches in Asia Minor to which Pe- 
ter wrote, namely that of Galatia, to which a letter of Paul now 
extant is addressed. May not this be the very epistle to which 
Peter adverts, and not the epistle to the Hebrews ? In chapter 
6: 7 — is a passage of warning and exhortation, grounded on 
the doctrine of future retribution. This may be the very pas- 
sage to which Peter adverts ; or if any- should think it too gener- 
al to satisfy the reference which he makes, then the exhortation 
may have been in a letter now lost. That some of Paul’s letters 
are lost is pretty certain, from 1 Cor. 5: 9 — 11. See also, Phil. 
3: 1. Evident^ one of John’s epistles is lost. “I wrote to the 
church,” says he in his second epistle, verse 9, “ but Diotre- 
phes, who loves preeminence, did not receive us.” We have 
no remains of the epistle to which he here adverts. The letter 
of Paul, which Peter mentions, may have shared the same fate. 
At most, the epistle to the Hebrews, even supposing it to be prov- 
ed that Paul wrote it, has no special claim to be considered as 
the one adverted to by Peter. 

If then it cannot he shewn, (as I am fully persuaded it can- 
not), that Peter, in the passage under consideration, adverts to 
the epistle to the Hebrews, it cannot, of course, be shewn from 
Peter’s testimony, that Paul wrote this epistle. This argument 
has, indeed, been often and strongly urged, in order to establish 
this point, by modern and late critics ; but it will not abide the 
test of examination. The ancient church, it is well known, nev- 
er brought it forward to support the opinion that Paul was the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews. Storr himself, who urges 
it very strongly, concedes that it was never employed by the 
Christian fathers. It does not follow, indeed, that it has no val- 
idity, because it was not employed by them. But it would seem, 
at least, that the proof to be derived from it is not so obvious , nor 
so conclusive, as some modern critics have deemed it. 

(8.) Storr adduces 4 the special circumstances of the churches 
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addressed in the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews, 
as a ground for the opinion, that both epistles were directed to 
the church at Galatia. The Galatians, 5 says he, ‘had for a long 
time been Christians ; so had the Hebrews. The Galatians were 
persecuted and misled by false teachers, and were in danger of 
defection from Christianity ; so were the Hebrews. 5 

Now so far from finding evidence of sameness, in the repre- 
sentations of the two epistles respecting these circumstances, I 
find proof of dissimilarity so great as to exclude all hope of sup- 
porting the opinion of Storr, and to shew that the admission of 
it would do great violence to the laws of probability. To the 
Galatians Paul says, “I marvel that ye are so soon removed 
from him who called you to the grace of Christ, unto another 
gospel, 55 Gal. X: 6. To the Hebrews he says, “When for the 
time [i. e. plainly the long time since they professed Christiani- 
ty] ye ought to be teachers, ye have need again to be taught the 
first elements of religion, 55 Heb. 5: 12, And again, “ Call to 
mind the former days in which, when ye were enlightened, ye 
endured a great fight of afflictions, 55 10: 32. And again, the 
writer calls on them to “ remember the example of their former 
teachers , who were deceased, 55 13: 7. 

Then as to persecution, the Hebrews had suffered the loss 
of their property by it, 10: 34 ; but there is no intimation of this 
in respect to the Galatians. Indeed, there is no proof, that out of 
Palestine persecution was such, in the apostolic age, (one or two 
instances only excepted), as to deprive men of either property or 
life. The Roman magistracy did not permit this, either out of 
Palestine or in it, so long as they were in authority. This is evi- 
dent from several passages of history in the Acts; e.g. Acts 18: 12, 
11. 19: 35 — 40. Acts xvi. xxvi. Then there is a great differ- 
ence between the kind of persecution animadverted upon in the 
epistle to the Galatians, and in that to the Hebrews. In thejfcr- 
mer, Christians are addressed as in danger, from their pressure, 
of incorporating Judaism with Christianity, and making the con- 
tinued profession of it essential to salvation ; in the latter, they 
are every where addressed, as in danger of a final and total re- 
nunciation of the Christian religion. In the one, they are dehort- 
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ed from superadding the Jewish ceremonies to Christianity ; in 
the other, from utterly abandoning the Christian religion. 

But further ; Paul says, in Gal. 6: II, “Ye see how large 
a letter I have written to you with my own hand. 59 Yet this epis- 
tle consists of only six chapters of a moderate length. How then 
could Paul say to a part of the same church, in a letter accom- 
panying this, “I beseech you, brethren, to bear with a word of 
exhortation from me, for I have written unto you did in 

a few words , 55 or briefly , Heb. 13: 22. Yet this brief epistle is 
more than twice as long, as the large letter which accompanied 
it. Could Paul so forget himself, on such an occasion as this ? 

Again, Paul often adverts, in his epistle to the Galatians, to 
the fact that he was the first who taught them the doctrines of 
Christianity. Yet in the epistle to the Hebrews there is not a 
word of this; but, plainly, the whole manner of the letter, and 
specially the manner in which he speaks of the teachers of those 
whom he addresses, implies that he had not himself planted the 
church, to which his letter was directed. 

But what determines the question beyond all hope of sup- 
porting the views of Storr, is, that in the epistle to the Galatians, 
their teachers are animadverted upon with great severity, on ac- 
count of their improper conduct and erroneous doctrines. They 
are represented as perverting the gospel of Christ ; as having 
an erroneous zeal for selfish purposes, 4: 17. 5: 13; and the 
apostle even proceeds so far as to express a wish, that they 
might be cut off from the church, 5: 12. But how totally dif- 
ferent is the character given of teachers, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. “ Obey your teachers, and be subject to them; for 
they watch over your souls, as they who must give an account ; 55 
I. e. they are altogether worthy of your confidence and obedi- 
ence, 13: 17. And at the close of the letter, he sends his. af- 
fectionate salutations to them, 13: 24. 

These considerations seem to remove all probability, and 
even possibility, that the epistle to the Hebrews was, as Storr 
maintains, written at the same time and place as the epistle to 
the Galatians, and that it was also directed to the same church. 
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The excellent character and distinguished acuteness of Storr, 
entitle almost any opinion which . he has seriously defended to 
examination ; but l cannot resist the impression, that he has ut- 
terly failed in defending the sentiment which has now been ex- 
amined* 

I have, throughout this investigation, proceeded on the sup- 
position that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews ; which Storr 
fully believed, and the belief of which is necessary, in order that 
one may adopt the sentiment which he has maintained in re- 
spect to its destination* Whether there is sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that Paul was the author of the epistle, will be a subject of 
discussion in a subsequent part of this introduction. In the mean 
time, I shall concede this point, (while examining the question 
relative to its destination,) to ail the writers who have assumed 
it, in supporting their respective opinions. Such is the case 
with all those, whose various opinions relative to the destination 
of our epistle still remain to be examined. 

§ 6. Was the epistle directed to the church at Thessalonica ? 

The character which has just been given of Storr will also 
apply, in respect to some of its prominent traits, to Noesselt, late 
professor of Theology at Halle, who has maintained, in an essay 
devoted to this purpose,* that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the churches in Macedonia, or rather to the church at 
Thessalonica. Sender had done this before him ; but on some- 
what different grounds, and with less plausible reasons. On this 
account, I shall now, without particularly adverting to the efforts 
of Sender, proceed to examine the more ably supported opinion 
of Noesselt. 

The general principle, to which Noesselt makes an appeal in 
his argument, is, in itself considered, correct. He endeavours 
to show, that ‘ there are circumstances mentioned in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, in Paul’s epistles to the Thessalonian church, 
and in the life of this apostle, which afford a very striking agree- 
ment ; so striking as to render it altogether probable, that Paul 

i"ri ri.r.iiiLiLi. * * — — — T " — T — ~ 

* Contained in his Opuscnla. 
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must have directed to this church the epistle which is now inscri- 
bed, To the Hebrews ; and that he must have written it during his 
abode of eighteen months at Corinth, as recorded in Acts xvm.* 
Let us examine these circumstances. 

(1.) £ When Paul visited Corinth for the first time, he found 
Priscilla and Aquiia there, who had recently fled from Italy, on 
account of the decree of Claudius which banished the Jews from 
Rome, Acts 18; 1,2. At the close of the epistle to the He- 
brews, he says, “ They of Italy salute you meaning Priscilla 
and Aquiia. Here then is a circumstance in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, which accords with the circumstances of Paul, during 
his first visit to Corinth.’ 

But, as I have before remarked (p. 16), Paul was in compa- 
ny with these Italians at other places besides Corinth. From 
some of these other places, then, he might have written this salu- 
tation. Besides, is there any probability, (as I have before ask* 
ed), that two strangers, who had recently (n^oo-qaicog) come from 
a city so distant as Rome, should be so well known to the Thessa- 
Jonians in the extreme northeastern part of Greece, that they need 
not even be named, hut simply called ol and i-fjg *frcdlag, in a greet- 
ing or salutation ? And particularly so, as neither of them were* 
officers in the church, or public teachers. In all other cases, as 
has been already shewn, Paul expressly names these persons, 
when he adverts to them. Why should he depart here from his 
usual custom f ■ ' ' ' 

(2.) 4 Paul says, at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
that Timothy was uTtohlvyitvov, sent away; and Paul had sent 
Timothy from Berea to Thessalonica, while Paul himself was at 
Athens, a little before he came to Corinth, comp. Acts 17; 13~ 
16. Here then is a concurrence of circumstances, which favours ^ 
the opinion that the epistle to the Hebrews was written by Paul 
at Corinth , and directed to the Thessalonians.’ 

To understand the nature of this argument, and the reply 
which I have to make, it is necessary to advert, for a moment, to 
the history of Paul’s journies at the time now under considera- 
tion. Paul, in company with Silas and Timothy, first preached 
the gospel at Thessalonica, where a church was formed $ but 
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being vehemently opposed by some of the Jews, they went to 
Berea a neighbouring city, Acts 17:-10. Thither the persecuting 
Jews of Thessalonica followed them ; in consequence of which, 
Paul, leaving Silas and Timothy there, withdrew to Athens. 
Here he -resided a short time, and then went on his first visit to 
Corinth, Acts 17: 1 — 15. 18: 1. , At this last place, he staid 
eighteen months, Acts 18: 11. Now Noesselt supposes, that be- 
fore Paul left Athens, he sent Timothy (who was still at Berea 
Acts 17: 10, 14) back to Thessalonica, in order to make in- 
quiries respecting the state of the church there ; and that this is 
the meaning of that passage at the close of the epistle to the He- 
brews, Ye know, (as he would translate it), that oar brother Tim- 
othy is sent away. 

But as there is nothing of all this in the history which Luke 
has given of Paul and Timothy, Acts xvii. and as the whole 
must therefore be founded on conjecture , it might be sufficient, 
on the other hand, to conjecture that Paul did not send Timothy 
from Berea to Thessalonica, as Noesselt supposes. 

However, respect for so excellent a critic as Noesselt, would 
rather demand some argument to shew that this conjecture can- 
not be well founded. I would observe, then, that in order to 
render his position probable, lie assumes as a fact, that the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews was written before the epistles to the'Thessa- 
lonians ; a supposition not capable of being rendered probable, 
much less of being proved. 

It will be admitted, that there is hot a word in our present first 
epistle to the Thessalonians, respecting any previous letter ad- 
dressed to them ; a circumstance not to be imagined, provided 
the apostle had written such a laboured epistle to them as that to 
^the Hebj-ews is, and on such an important question. Besides, it 
appears altogether probable from Acts 18: 1—6, that Silas and 
Timothy arrived at Corinth soon after Paul bad gone there ; so 
that the absence of Timothy, supposed by Noesselt to have taken 
place at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was written, 
cannot be rendered at all probable, from this part of Paul’s his- 
tory ; for it cannot be thought probable, that such an epistle as 
that to the Hebrews would be written by Paul immediately after 
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his arrival at Corinth, amidst all the agitation and dispute and 
hazard occasioned by his first preaching there. But even con- 
ceding that this might have been done ; is it probable that Paul, 
who (according to Noesselt) had just before, while at Athens, 
sent Timothy to Thessalonica, and who knew that he was now 
there, should gravely write to tjie Thessalonians, Ye know that our 
brother Timothy is sent away ; when this same Timothy, in pro - 
pria persona, was present with the very church to whom this was 
written? 

(8.) 4 In Heb. 10: 34, Paul says, Ye had . compassion on my 
bonds ; or, according to another reading of equal authority. Ye 
had compassion on those who were bound , i.e. the prisoners. This 
refers to Paul’s imprisonment, as related in Acts 16: 23* — 40; 
and to the sympathy which the Thessalonians evinced for him 
in these circumstances.’ 

But this imprisonment was at Philippi, before Paul had visited 
Thessalonica, and before the Thessalonians could know that he 
was in their region, except by report. This imprisonment lasted 
but a few hours ; it ended in a most triumphant deliverance by 
the interposition of divine power, and in the shame and mortifi- 
cation of the magistracy who had ordered it. The whole oc- 
currence, instead of demanding compassionate sympathy, was a 
matter of triumph and congratulation . Or if otherwise, it was 
not an affliction in respect to which the Thessalonians could com- 
passionate Paul, as they could not know of its having happened, 
until it was past. 

(4.) ‘ The Hebrews are praised for their liberality ; and so 
are the Thessalonians.’ 

To which I reply, So are other churches. Does it follow, 
because they exhibited this trait of character which w,a$ com** 
tmn among Christians In the apostolic age, that the Thessaloni- 
an church must have been the same which is thus recommended 
ip the epistle to the Hebrews ? , ■*. 

(5.) £ The persons, to whom the epistle to the Hebrews was 
addressed, had suffered persecution, Heb. 10: 32. 12: which 
was also the case with the Thessalonians, 1 Thess* 2a 14—16. 
2, Thess. u 
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So had many other churches. But neither at Thessalonica, 
nor scarcely any where else, except in Palestine, do we know of 
a persecution, at this period, which involved the loss of property 
and the hazard of liberty and life. The epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks of their being despoiled of their property, 10; 34 ; a cir- 
cumstance not to be found in the account of the persecution at 
Thessalonica, and one which makes directly against the suppo- 
sition of Noesselt. 

(6.) c The Thessalonians were in danger of defection from 
the faith, so that Paul was obliged to send Timothy to confirm 
them, 1 Thess. 3; 2, 3; and the same danger is every where ad- 
verted to, in the epistle to the Hebrews.’ 

This argument is built on an erroneous exegesis. That Tim- 
othy made a visit to confirm the Thessalonians, does not surely 
imply that they were in special danger of apostasy. When Paul 
is said to have gone through Asia Minor confirming the church- 
es, Acts 15: 36 — 41. 16:4 — 6. 18: 23, are we to draw the 
inference that all the churches there were in the same danger of 
apostasy, as, the persons to whom the epistle to the Hebrews is 
addressed ? If not, this argument of Noesselt has no force to es- 
tablish the opinion which he advocates. 

(7.) ‘ There is a great similarity between the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the epistle to the Thessalonians.’ 

So there is, also, between the epistle to the Hebrews and all 
the epistles of Paul. This argument, then, proves too much. 
It may serve to shew that Paul probably wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews ; but it can have no important influence on the ques- 
tion, To whom did he write this epistle ? 

Mpst of the similarities, moreover, which are produced by 
Nawssgjfr, are similarities of a general nature in respect to senti- 
ments of piety and morality. Must there not be a similarity, of 
course, in these respects, in all the epistles of Paul, provided he 
always taught the same doctrines of Christianity ? 

But the dissimilarities between the epistles to the Thessaloni- 
ans and the Hebrews, Noesselt has not proceeded to develope. 
Yet there are some ; and some so striking, as to render the sup- 
position which he defends altogether improbable. The Hebrews 
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“essed in our epistle had been for a long time Christians ; 
itf Noesselt’s supposition be true, they had been so only a few 
ififiS) at most, when Paul wrote his first epistle to them ; for 
B had only made a rapid journey from Thessalonica, to Ath- 
and thence to Corinth ; and soon after his arrival there, and 
SVoesselt thinks) before Timothy had come to him, he wrote 
fepistle in question. 

E may add, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews no where 
jsrts to his having planted Christianity among them. But 
I, in his epistle to the Thessalonians, very frequently adverts 
teis circumstance* 

iFurther, the epistle to the Hebrews is directed to a church 
Ust wholly (if not altogether) Jeivish ; while it is plain, from 
jjf',1'7 ; 4, 5, that only a few Jews had early joined the Thes- 
pian church ; and plainer still, that this church was principal- 
bade up of Gentiles, from Paul’s first epistle to them, 1; 9. 

he says, c Ye have turned from idols to serve the living 
III 5 Now circumstances so widely diverse and opposite, can- 
loo predicated of the same church, while they have respect 
“ to an interval of time, which, at the most, cannot exceed 
^eighteen months that Paul abode at Corinth. 

Finally, Paul’s two epistles to the Thessalonians, throughout, 
pped with commendations of the Thessalonian church, for 
ferfomness and stedfastness, in the faith of the gospel. Not a 
§vof their Jewish prejudices. Not a reference to the immi- 
t danger of apostasy, which is every where developed in the 
tie to the Hebrews. Noesselt accounts for this, by the sup- 
fcion that Paul’s first epistle to them, viz. that to the Hebrews, 
he supposes), had produced a thorough reformation ^mong 
But when Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians^kdtaef- 
a reformation, in respect to various particulars of far less 
Ittance than those treated ‘ of in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
does the apostle fill his second letter with commendations, 
have a direct reference to his former admonitions? Could 
^otherwise here, if the epistle to the Hebrews had been writ- 
,;feore our present epistles to the Thessalonians, and -produc- 
iiieh an effect as Noesselt supposes ? 
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On the whole, then, the supposition of Noesselt must be 
abandoned ; not only because it is not well supported, but be- 
cause it involves difficulties and improbabilities so great as to ren- 
der it altogether incredible* 

§ 7. Was it directed to Hebrews , who were sojourners in Asia 

" Minor ^ 

Bolten, (who has distinguished himself, in a peculiar manner, 
by a translation of the New Testament with constant reference to 
the Syriac or Syro-chaldaic language, in which he supposes many 
of the original documents must have been composed,) has ad- 
vanced the opinion, that the Hebrews, addressed in our epistle, 
were those who had fled from Palestine, about A* D. 60, on ac- 
count of the persecutions there, and were scattered abroad in 
Asia Minor* To this he thinks the oi aaraqvyovreg in 6: 18 re- 
fers ; as also the passage in 13: 14, which speaks of their having 
no abiding city . He finds parallels of such a meaning, in 3 John 
vs, 5 and 7, where strangers are mentioned, and those who hare 
gone abroad (i^\9op)j for his (Christ’s) name's sake; in 1 Pet.l: 1, 
where sojourners of the dispersion are mentioned ; and in James 
1:1, where the ot ip rrj d&cconopa are addressed. 

I am unable, however, to find any history of a persecution in 
Palestine, at the period which he mentions, or any account of a 
dispersion of Jewish Christians abroad, at that period. As to the 
texts which he cites, in favour of his supposition, they will not 
bear the construction which he has put upon them. We who 
ham fled , Hebrews 6: 18, is inseparably connected with the 
clause which follows, viz. to lay hold on the hope set before us, 
i.e. in^tlie gospel. Besides, the writer does not say you who 
but xve, i. e. Christians. So also in 13: 14, it is we. 
(viz?uhristian$) who ham no abiding city , i. e. no permanent place 
of happiness in the present world. The passage in 3 John vs* 
<5, 7, probably refers to Gentile Christians, who became exiles ; 
and those in James and Peter, have respect merely to Jews who 
lived in foreign countries, in distinction from those who lived in 
Palestine. 
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sides, how could the apostle address wandering fugitives, 
over Asia Minor, and destitute of a home, as in a condi- 
bestow charity? 13: 1, 2, 16. How could he speak of 
i having stated teachers? 13:17,24. How could he 
Ibis letter to reach them ; or promise them a visit with 
dty, 13: 23, in case he should speedily return ? 
ispectable as the critic is who has advanced this opinion, it 
to be quite destitute of probability, and entitled to but little 
Ration. 


Was the epistle addressed to the church at Corinth ? 

chael Weber, who has distingushed himself in some re- 
^ critical writer on the canon of the New Testament, 

, lanced and endeavoured to support the opinion, that the 
the Hebrews was written to the church at Gorinth. H© 
§^ipL the first place, to shew that Paul wrote no less than 
tfiers to the Corinthians. The first was one which has 
and which Paul mentions in our present 1 Cor. 5: 9— 
||| second and third were our first to the Corinthians, and 
the second as includes chapters i — ix. with the two 
fies of the epistle ; the fourth, our present epistle to the 
; and the fifth the remainder of the second epistle to 

P ians : all which, he thinks, were written in the prefer 

ding on the ground of such an arrangement of Paul’s 
l^'he endeavours to support his opinion, that the epistle to 
Eebrews was written to the Corinthians, by arguments which 
II now examine. 

f .) ‘The Hebrews became Christians at an early^eriod, 
p did the Corinthians ; the Hebrews were Judaizi&sJSris- 
|and so were the Corinthians. An agreement in these re- 
$ r renders it probable that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
id'the church at Corinth.’ 

Jut Paul did not visit Corinth until A. D. 51 or 52, after he 
Repeatedly traversed the various countries of Asia Minor, and 
several churches in Macedonia. It cannot therefor© be 
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called aa early period* at which the Corinthians were converted. 
Paul established few if any new churches, after the establishment 
of this at Corinth ; at least, history does not give us any ac- 
count of them. 

In respect to the Corinthians being Judaizing Christians, the 
proof is altogether wanting. The apostle has taken no notice of 
any contest or question of this nature among them. He has in- 
deed, in 2 Cor. 3: 6 — 18, drawn a parallel between the Mosaic 
and Christian dispensations; but it is of a general nature, and 
touches none of the points usually contested by Judaizing Chris- 
tians. In 2 Cor. 12: 13—23, to which Weber appeals for proof 
of his assertion, it is plain, that some Judaizing teacher (or teach- 
ers) is adverted to by Paul ; whose conduct he describes, in 
terms which convey very strong disapprobation. But this, in- 
stead of aiding to establish the position of Weber, seems absolute- 
ly to overthrow it ; for in the epistle to the Hebrews, the teachers 
(as we have already bad occasion to remark, p. 24) are commen- 
ded, as being altogether worthy of confidence and obedience, 
Heb. 13: 17, 24. We have already seen, moreover, that the 
church at Corinth consisted, at first, of but few Jews ; as is plain 
from the history of Paul’s planting it there, Acts xvm. 

(2.) ‘There is a most striking resemblance between the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews and the epistle to the Corinthians.’ 

This Weber labours to establish, by a comparison of the meth- 
ods in which each quotes the Old Testament ; of the axrag hyo- 
nsvcc ; and of the similitudes employed. 

That there is a similarity, 1 should readily concede. But 
resemblance, and even striking resemblance, is not confined raere- 
ly ttytlie epistles addressed to the Corinthians and to the He- 
brews. Storr finds it between the epistles to the Galatians and to 
th&jVHf&brews ; Noesselt, between the epistles to the Thessaloni- 
ans and to the Hebrews ; and it may be easily shewn, (as it will 
be hereafter), that the epistle to the Hebrews has a striking re- 
semblance to all the epistles of Paul, in a variety of respects. 
Why should we, or how can we, limit this to the epistles address- 
ed to the Corinthians ? 

But in various respects, in which Weber has undertaken to 
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make out a likeness between the epistle to the Hebrews and the 
epistle to the Corinthians, it seems to me that he has entirely fail- 
ed. In the epistle to the Hebrews, repeated reference is made 
to personal sufferings and loss of property, through persecution, 
Heb. 10: 33, 34. 12: 4 ; but in the epistle to the Corinthians, 
we discover no traces of such persecution ; nor does the history 
of the church at Corinth give us any knowledge of persecution 
having early prevailed there. At all events, when our present 
first epistle to the Corinthians was written, it is clear that no such 
event had taken place at Corinth ; for Paul says, 1 Cor* 10: 13, m 
trial hath befallen you but such as is common to men . Now as the 
epistle to the Hebrews speaks of the great fight of afflictions , 
10: 33, 34, which they endured, when they were first enlighten- 
ed, here is an absolute contradiction of Weber’s supposition, in- 
stead of a confirmation of it. 

(3.) * The warnings, exhortations, and commendations for 
charity bestowed, are alike in the epistles to the Corinthians and 
to the Hebrews.’ 

But the same resemblances, which Weber finds between these 
epistles, Noesselt finds between the epistles to the Thessalonians 
and to the Hebrews. Such resemblances may be found, also, 
in other epistles. But they are of a nature too general to afford 
any evidence of weight, in such a question as the one before us. 
Does not every Christian church need warnings reproof conso- 
lation^ And is not every one that is charitable, entitled to com- 
mendation ? It is not, therefore, from a comparison of general 
expressions of this nature, that the sameness of churches address- 
ed can be proved. There must be something particular, local, 
and sui generis, to make such proof valid. 

(4.) The greeting at the close of the epistle to the HeE^w% 
Aon aiovTcu vpag oi and rvjg 'haViag, Weber understan alNsv^e 
the, critics whom I have already examined) as referring to Priscil- 
la and Aquila; and compares it with the greeting from the same 
persons, in 1 Cor. 16: 19. 

But in the latter place, they are expressly named, so that there 
is a striking dissimilitude instead of resemblance, in the manner 
of the salutation. 
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(5.) He further compares several ideas, in the epistle to the 
Corinthians and the epistle to the Hebrews ; such as warnings 
taken from the example of ancient Israel, 1 Cor. 10: 1 — 12 and 
Heb. 3: 16—18; the doctrine that God chastises his children for 
their good, 1 Cor. 11: 32 and Heb. 12: 5 — 11 ; and some oth- 
er things, about which similar views in both epistles are express- 
ed. 

The words, however, which are employed in these two ca- 
ses, are, for the most part, quite diverse. And even if they were 
not, could Paul write on such subjects to no more than one 
church ? And must that church be only at Corinth ? 

(6.) 6 But, the epistle to the Hebrews is called loyov notga- 
nfojamg ; and also in 2 Cor. 6: 1, Paul says nciQctxalovpsvJ 
True ; but the same Paul repeatedly says nugancdew in his 
epistles to the Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, Thessalonians, 
and elsewhere. Was the epistle to the Hebrews written to 
these churches, because mxpccxaXm is a word common to it and 
to the epistles directed to them ? 

(7.) 6 In 1 Cor. 4: 18, 19. 16:2 — 7, the apostle has ex- 
pressed his desire or determination to pay the Corinthians a vis- 
it ; and at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, the same de- 
termination is expressed, Heb. 13; 23.* 

But were there no other churches which the apostle desired 
or determined to visit, besides that at Corinth ? And could he 
express the desire or determination to visit no other ? Even if 
all this should be admitted, the determination to pay a visit# as 
expressed in our first epistle to the Corinthians, was abandoned 
when he wrote the second, 1: 15 seq. ; which, according to 
Wiper’s own arrangement, was written before our epistle to the 
^ybrgjws. 

4 From 1 Cor. 16: 10 it appears, that Timothy, when 
this letter was written, was absent from Paul; and in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, 13; 23, he is said to be sent away (anolslvftd~ 
vov). Here again is a similarity of circumstances.* 

Granted ; but was not Timothy constantly employed, in this 
manner, on errands of Paul to the churches ? Was he absent 
only And could Paul tell no other church of his absence# 
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but that of Corinth? Besides, our second epistle to the Corin- 
thians, (written according to Weber himself before our epistle to 
the Hebrews), makes it clear that Timothy had already returned ; 
for he is joined with Paul, in the salutation at the beginning of 
the epistle, 2 Cor. 1: 1. 

(9.) * Since the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews says, 13: 
22, 1 have written to you did briefly , this refers to our 

second epistle to the Corinthians, [which according to Weber con- 
sisted of the first nine chapters] ; and the meaning of this phrase 
is, £ My last epistle to you, (viz. the second epistle to the Corin- 
thians), was short ; 5 implying, at the same time, that the present 
one is longer or more copious. 5 

But such an explanation the text will not bear. “ I beseech 
you, brethren, 55 says the writer, “bear with my address to you, 
because (or, since) I have written briefly he evidently means, 
briefly in comparison with the importance of the subject and the 
occasion ; briefly in comparison with the copiousness which his 
interested feelings for them and the cause of truth would have 
prompted. “1 have written briefly 55 is an apology for the letter 
to the Hebrews which the writer was then concluding ; and not 
for a former one to the church at Corinth. The incongruity of 
a supposition, such as Weber makes, is manifest, from the mean- 
ing of the very language which he quotes to support it. For 
how could the apostle say, that be had written briefly , in the 
second epistle to the Corinthians, and imply that he had written 
copiously in the epistle to the Hebrews ; when, even abridged 
as Weber makes the former, it would be almost as long as the 
latter ? 

We have seen the inconclusive nature of Weber’s argum^ts, 
and their insufficiency to establish his opinion. It may nqw-Agr 
observed, in addition, that the subjects treated of in the epistTf^S 
the Corinthians, and in that to the Hebrews, are widely differ- 
ent, in general, and quite dissimilar. Not a word in the epistle 
to the Hebrews of internal disorder, tumult, and parties in the 
church ; no precepts about separation of husband and wife ; 
none concerning meats offered to idols ; none about the abuse 
ol spiritual gifts ; no discussion about the resurrection of the 
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body ; nothing about the denial of Paul’s authority ; which, with 
various matters relating to decorum, constitute the principal sub- 
jects discussed in our present epistles to the Corinthians. On 
the other hand, in the epistles to the Corinthians there is nothing 
about apostasy ; nothing relative to persecution 5 nothing in com- 
mendation of their teachers ; no apparent apprehension express- 
ed respecting a Judaizing spirit in the church. If the epistles to 
the Corinthians have resemblances in expression and doctrine to 
the epistle to the Hebrews, (as all Paul’s epistles certainly have 
i a resemblance to it), are they not still so diverse as to the inat- 
\ ters treated of, and as to the circumstances of the parties address- 
ed, as to render hopeless all attempts to shew that our present 
epistles to the Hebrews and to the Corinthians were addressed to 
o vk and the same church ? 

V 

<§ 9. Was the epistle sent to Spain , or to Rome 9 

Ludwig has conjectured, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to a church in Spain ; and Wetstein, that it was written to 
the church at Rome. But these conjectures are altogether un- 
supported by the authors of them, and therefore need not delay 
our present investigation. We have the same liberty to conjec- 
ture, that it was written to some other place ; and the argument 
(if it be one) would be equally good. 


§ 10. Was it written to the church in Palestine 9 

I have examined the most specious opinions which modem 
criticism has offered, in order to shew that the epistle to the He- 
brews wds not directed to the church in Palestine, but to some 
churci^abroad. In ancient times, so far as I have been able to 
discover, there was but one opinion on this subject ; and this has 
been adopted and defended by a majority of distinguished critics, 
in modem and recent times. This opinion is, that the efis'tle 

WAS ADDRESSED TO THE HEBREW CHURCH OR PALESTINE. We 

come now to examine whether there is satisfactory evidence, that 
this opinion is well founded. 
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Many arguments have been employed to establish this sup- 
position, which appear to be incapable of bearing the test of ex- 
amination. Lardner and Michaelis, who in many respects were 
able critics, have brought together a number of such arguments. 
Regard for the opinions of such men, seems to render it necessa- 
ry to subject these arguments to a brief review. 

(a) Lardner adduces Heb. 1: 2, God — hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son ; which he thinks, must desig- 
nate those whom Christ personally addressed, i. e. the Jews. 

But although it may have such a meaning, it is equally plain 
that it may have a different one, viz. spoken unto Christians , or 
to men in general . Thus the word us is in other places employ- 
ed; e. g. Luke 1: 1, The things fully credited by us, i. e. by 
Christians. 

(b) c Heb. 4: 2, Unto us is the gospel preached , as well as 
unto them. 9 

To this passage the remarks just made will apply, with the 
same force as to Heb. 1: 2. 

(c) c Heb. 2: 1 — 4, How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation , which at the first began to be spoken by the 
Lord) and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him ; God 
also bearing them witness by signs and wonders , etc. Now Pal- 
estine was the place where miracles were performed. 5 

* But miracles were also performed out of Palestine, by those 
who had heard Christ, as Well as in it. And how then can it be 
a proof, that those addressed in the passage under examination 
belonged exclusively to Palestine ? The meaning is (or at least 
may be ), that Christianity was confirmed to the men of that age , 
by the miracles which .were wrought by the immediate disciples 
of Christ. This sentiment, of course, has nothing necessarily^- 
cal attached to it. - 

(d) i Those addressed by the epistle to the Hebrews were 
well acquainted with the sufferings of Christ ; as the Christians 
of Judea must have been, 1:3. 2: 9, 18. 5: 7, 8. 9: 14, 28. 
'hi 12. 12:2, 3. 13: 12.* 

And so were all to whom the apostles preached. Christ 
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crucified was the grand theme, the prominent subject, of apostolic 
preaching, 1 Cor. 2: 2. Gal. 6: 14. 

(e) c Heb. 5: 12, But when for the time ye ought to be 
teachers of others , ye have need to learn the first principles ; which 
most suitably applies to Christians in Judea, to whom the gospel 
was first preached . 5 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was written after A. D. 60, 
(as is altogether probable, and as Lardner himself supposes), 
then the same thing might be said to many other churches out of 
Palestine, who were among the early converts. 

(f) £ What is said of apostates, in ch. 6: 4 — 6 and 10: 26— 
29, is peculiarly applicable to apostates in Judea. 5 

But this may be very properly applied, also, to apostates else- 
where, in any other churches where the gospel had been fully 
preached. 

(g) Heb. 13: 13, 14, Let us therefore go forth to him [viz. 
Jesus] without the camp , bearing his reproach ; for here we have 
no permanent city , but we seek one which is to come . This, Lard- 
ner and Michaeiis both suppose, was addressed to Christians in 
Jerusalem, warning them to flee from that city, because the de- 
struction of it would speedily take place. 

But it seems quite plain to me, that this passage is merely an 
exhortation to self denial, and to patient endurance of suffering 
on account of Christ, and after his example ; couched in figura- 
tive language, and applicable to Christians in general of that or 
any other time or place. 

(h) To these arguments Michaeiis has added, Heb. 10: 25 
* — 37 ; Exhorting one another ; and this so much the more , as ye 
see the day drawing near . — Yet a very Utile time , and he who is 
coding will come, and will not delay . This, Michaeiis thinks, is a 
warning to Christians in Jerusalem, that the destruction of die 
city was near at hand. 

The obvious reply is, that the same consideration is address- 
ed by Paul to churches and persons abroad ; e. g. to the Philip- 
pians, 4:5; to the Thessalonians, 1 Thess. 5: 2—6, also v. 23 ; 
to Timothy, 1 Tim. 6: 14, 15 ; and by the apostle James, 5; 8, 
when writing to the twelve tribes dispersed abroad. How can 
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such a warning, then, (admitting that the interpretation of it by 
Michaelis is correct), be considered as determining the locality 
of the epistle ? The fall of Jerusalem surely would not endan- 
ger the personal safety of those who lived in Macedonia, and oth- 
er places abroad. 

(i) ‘Heb. 13: 9 , It is good that the heart should be confirmed 
by grace , not by meats ; for those who are conversant ivith them 
are not profited. This, must apply specially to the Jews of Pal- 
estine. 5 

But were there not Christian Jews, in other places, supersti- 
tiously attached to doctrines concerning distinctions of meats and 
drinks ? Were not such to be found at Rome, in Galatia, at 
Colosse ? If so, how can this text apply exclusively to Jews in 
Palestine ? ; 

On such arguments, then, dependence cannot well be placed, 
in order to establish the opinion which Michaelis and Lardner 
defend. It cannot be denied, indeed, that a peculiar significan- 
cy would be attached to several of the passages that have now 
been examined, provided it could first be shewn "that the epistle 
to the Hebrews was originally directed to Jews in Palestine. 
But it must be conceded, that these passages (in themselves con- 
sidered) are not sufficiently discriminating, to determine the ques- 
tion whether it was so directed. If no other than such arguments 
can be adduced, then must wo, abandon the idea of being able to 
offer such proof will satisfy a critical inquirer, that the epistle 
to the Hebrews was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. 

That such, however, was its first original direction, I am in- 
clined to believe ; and to this belief the following considerations 
have led me. 

(i.) The inscription to this epistle most naturally leads to j^is 
supposition, and helps to strengthen it. 

1 am willing to concede the point, here, (for I think it may be 
shewn to the satisfaction of every one, who is well acquainted 
with the principles of critical inquiry), that this inscription is not a 
manu auctions* Such is not the manner of the epistles. They 
contain within themselves the direction which the writer gave them. 
Thus Rom. 1: l — 7, u Paul an apostle — to the church at Rome ; 
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1 Cor. 1:1,2, Paul an apostle — to the church of God at Corinth ; 
Eph. 1: 1, Paul an apostle — to the saints at Ephesus ; James 1:1, 
James a servant of God, to the twelve tribes in dispersion ; 1 Pet. 
1:1, Peter an apostle, to the sojourners in dispersion ; 2 John v. 
1, The elder, to the elect lady ; Jude v. 1, Jude a servant of Jesus 
Christ— to those who are sanctified and so of other epistles. 
Moreover*, there are reasons why the titles of the sacred books 
in general, throughout the Old and New Testaments, should not 
be regarded as coming from the hand of those who originally 
composed the books. Some of these inscriptions or titles are in- 
congruous with the contents of the book, or chapter, to which 
they are prefixed. But one fact, on which I do not remember 
to have seen any comments made, is very striking. None of the 
New Testament writers, when they quote the Scriptures, ever 
appeal to the names of the Old Testament books. Nothing could 
have been more to their purpose, than to employ these names for 
the sake of guiding their readers, had they been at that time af- 
fixed to the books. But they have no where employed them. 
Even when they quote the prophets, it is the name of the person 
who wrote, and not the name of a book as such, to which they 
appeal. 

Such is the universal practice of the New Testament writers >j 
and such is that of Clemens Romanes, who wrote during the first 
century. In writing to the Corinthians, he names, indeed, the 
epistle of Paul to them ; but how could he do otherwise ? But in 
all the numerous quotations which he makes of the other New 
Testament books, he does not once call any of them by name. 

Such facts shew satisfactorily, that the present names of 
Scriptural books did not then exist ; for had they existed, appeal 
had been made to them, lor the same purposes, and from the 
same necessity, as we now make it every day. 

Admitting now that the inscription, n nyog iiuGrol% 

is not original, and that it was superadded by some later editor or 
transcriber of this epistle ; it is a very natural and pertinent ques- 
tion, Why was such a title given to the epistle in question ? The 
obvious answer must be, because the editor or transcriber, who 
g^ve it, supposed that the epistle was intended for the Hebrews. 

6 
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And whoever the author of the title or inscription was, it is quite 
certain that he lived at an early period. Nor can there be any 
reasonable doubt, that he gave such a title to our epistle, as agreed 
with the general tradition and common opinion of the Christian 
church at that period. For we find this title, not only in all our pre- 
sent Greek manuscripts, (which would not indeed settle the ques- 
tion of its very remote antiquity,) but in all the early versions, the 
Syriac, and others 5 also in the manuscripts of the old Itala, and the 
ante-Hieronymean Latin versions, the Codex Regius and San Ger- 
manensis only excepted. There is, indeed, a catalogue of ca- 
nonical books from the fragments of an anonymous author, who 
lived near the close of the second century, (published by Muratori 
in his Antiqq. ItaL Tom. III. p. 854), in which the epistle to 
the Hebrews is supposed to be called [epistola] apud Alexandria 
nos . But the whole passage of this writer is so obscure, and his 
ignorance respecting the contents of the epistle to the Hebrews 
so profound, (as will hereafter be shewn), that nothing is to be 
abated, on his account, from the statement which' has just been 
exhibited. The fathers of the second century give the same title 
to our epistle, which it now has ; for it is by this name, that Pan- 
tenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and Origen, (with the 
whole series of fathers after them), make their appeal to it. 
This shews, beyond reasonable doubt, that from whatever source 
the title arose, it arose early early became general or rath- 
er universal in the church, wherever the epistle was received. 
But although the fact is certain, in respect to the early origin 
and currency of this title, one question remains, about which there 
has been 110 small dispute among critics. What is the meaning 
of the word Hebrews ? Does this name apply only to the Jews 
of Palestine, who spoke the Hebrew language ? Or is it equally 
applicable to all the descendants of the Hebrews, who lived r m 
foreign countries, and adhered to the Jewish religion? On this 
question turns the whole evidence to be derived from the title, in 
respect to the main subject under consideration. If the first be 
tpue, then does it shew, that soon after the epistle was written, 
tne Church in general believed it to have been directed to the 
Jetvs in Palestine j if the second, then it does not at all help to 
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shew, whether the early church held it to be written to the Chris- 
tian community of Hebrews in Palestine, or out of it. Viewed 
in this light, the question as to the meaning of the word Hebrews 
becomes a matter of no inconsiderable importance, and should 
therefore be radically investigated. 

The writers of the New Testament may be fairly presumed 
to have used the word Hebrew , according to the prevailing usus 
loquendi of the times when they wrote ; and in all probability, too, 
of the time when the title was given to our epistle, which could 
not be long afterwards. But they have uniformly employed it to \ 
designate the Palestine Jews, or those who had imbibed their opin- 
ions and spoke their language. In Acts 6: l, the Palestine Chris- 
tians are expressly called ‘Eppaiot,, in contradistinction from the 
foreign Jews who are called e Elh]vtm,ai; there arose a murmur - 
ing of the Hellenists against the, Hebrews, because their wid- 
ows were neglected in the daily administration . In conformity 
with this passage, (which is fundamental in the question now un- 
der consideration), the dialect of Palestine is repeatedly called 
c E§yaTq or 'Efigaixog in the New Testament; e. g. Acts 21: 40. 
22: 2. Luke 23: 38. John 5: 2. 19: 13, 17. Agreeably to this, 
mp&et'Uw means, to speak or write Hebrew ; as Josephus says, 
ta too Kaiaagog d'tqyyedt *W@at£ojv, Bell. Jud. vi. 2, L e. he 
narrated Cesar's history , in the Hebrew tongue . To have a 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, and to speak it, was deem- 
ed among the Jews a matter of great importance or a very val- 
uable acquisition, Acts 21: 40. 22: 2. Hence Paul, when speak- 
ing of the ground of precedence which he might claim above the 
false teachers at Philippi, says, that he is a Hebrew of the He - 
IreivS) i, e. one of full Hebrew descent, and acquainted with the 
Hebrew language. Although he was born at Tarsus, he was 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel in Jerusalem, Phil. 3: 5. To 
this same fact he seems to appeal again, in a similar case, 2 Cor. 

1 1 : 22, Are they Hebrews ? So am L 

With this usus loquendi of the New Testament agree other 
facts, which seem to place the question beyond reasonable doubt, 
as to what the usage of the apostolic age was, in respect to the 
meaning of the word in question. 
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The Hebrew Christians of Palestine early possessed a spu- 
rious gospel, which long continued to have currency among them. 
Universal consent gave to this gospel, written in the Syro-Chal- 
daic or Palestine dialect of the time, the name Evayyihov 
*Eftga iovg; evidently because it was used or approved by people of 
Palestine, who spoke the so called Hebrew language. The early 
fathers, it is well known, drew the conclusion from the title to our 
epistle, that it was originally written in the Hebrew language. Thus 
Clemens Alexandrinus asserts, that it was written, 'Effguloig *E- 
Pgawy tytovffr and interpreted by others, Euseb. H. Ecc. VL 14. 
In the same way, Eusebius declares that it was addressed, 'E- 
figaioig did trig narglov ykd ttys, to the Hebrews in their native 
tongue , Hist. Ecc. III. 28 ; and Jerome says, that Paul wrote, 
ut Hebraeus Hebraeis Hebraic i. e. as a Hebrew , to the He- 
brews , in the Hebrew language; CataL Scriptt. verb. Paulus. 

Now how could these fathers reason thus, unless they had un- 
derstood the word Hebrews as necessarily meaning, according 
to the usus loquendi of that age, those who spoke the Hebrew lan- 
guage ? 

Bertholdt declares boldly, that not a single example can be 
found, in early times, of Jewish Christians out of Palestine being 
called Hebrews, Einleit. p. 2875. I would express my own con- 
viction in a more guarded manner, and say, I have not been able 
to, find • any instaffixoe- where this is the case. . ,■ * 

Yet Eichhorn has ventured to assert, that the name Hebrew 
never has any reference to language , but always to religion or 
origin . His proof is, first, a passage from Eusebius 5 Hist. Ecc. 
III. 4, in which the historian asserts, that Peter addressed his 
epistle, rrgog tovg 'Efigcdoiv ovtag ip dimnogcx. Tlovtov . But 
this implies simply, that those whom Peter addressed were de- 
scended from the Hebrews, or belonged to those of the circum- 
cision. Another passage to which he appeals, is in Philo (de 
Abrahamo, p. 388 D. edit. Par.), where be says, that Sarah ad- 
vised Abraham to take as a concubine [Hagar], who by descent 
wm an Egyptian , r nv te ngoatg^mv 'Efigcdav, but by choice a 
Hebrew ; which he construes as meaning, who had embraced the 
religion of the Hebreivs . But the antithesis here does not admit 
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of this sense. By descent she was of the Egyptian nation, but 
by voluntary choice she attached herself to the Hebrew nation, 
is plainly the meaning of the passage ; so that it fails altogether 
in affording ground for the conclusion which Eichhorn adduces 
from it. 

Carpzoff, to whom Eichhorn is indebted for this quotation, 
has adduced several others, to shew that the word Hebrew is us- 
ed to characterize the religion of the Jews, rather than their 
language or nation . Exercitt. in Heb. Prolog, c. 1. But so 
far are they from affording satisfaction to my mind, that I do not 
think them worthy the labour of an examination in this place. 

The result of this inquiry is, then, that 'Epyaioi, in the in- 
scription to our epistle, means, and according to the usus loquendi 
of the age must mean, the Hebrews of Palestine , i. e. Hebrews 
in a country where the Hebrew language was vernacular . 

If I have offered sufficient evidence to establish this, then 
does the title to our epistle go far towards shewing what the ori- 
ginal destination of the epistle was. If an ancient epistle has no 
direction within itself, and contains no unequivocal passages in- 
dicative of locality, in what way can we ascertain the original de- 
letion of it better than by tradition ? Do we pot appeal in all 
similar cases to tradition, in order to shew when add where' authors 
were born, lived, and wrote ? Where and when books were 
written ? And seldom, indeed, can we trace back tradition, in a 
manner so satisfactory and definite, as in the case just consider- 
ed. 

Thus, much for the external testimony, in regard to the opin- 
ion that Palestine was the place to which our epistle was direct- 
ed ; the voice of antiquity, and the title of the letter, constituting 
strong presumptive evidence that such was the case. But does 
the internal condition of the epistle itself agree with this ? And 
does it furnish no objections, which will overbalance the weight 
of tradition ? Something must be said relative to these questions, 
before we can make our ultimate conclusion. I proceed then, 

(2.) To examine whether the internal condition of the epis- 
tle agrees with and confirms the supposition, which I am now en- 
deavouring to defend. I - 
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The most superficial reader cannot help being impressed, on 
a slight reading of this epistle, with the idea that it is addressed 
to Jewish converts. In respect to this, indeed, all critics* ancient 
and modern, are of one opinion. But a close examination dis- 
closes a peculiarity of appeal, io this epistle, to the Mosaic ritual, 
which can be found no where else in the New Testament. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, and in the acknowledged epistles 
of Paul, we find, indeed, numerous traces of dispute and difficul- 
ty with Jews, who lived in countries remote from Palestine. But 
the disputed questions turn upon points of circumcision, of meats 
clean and unclean, points which respected the sabbaths, and the 
holidays that the Jews had been accustomed to observe. Con- 
cerning the priesthood, the temple, and the ritual of sacrifices, 
we find po questions of difficulty agitated. 

The obvious reason of this seems to be, that but very few of 
the foreign Jews, regularly, or even at all attended the services of 
the temple. The great body of those who lived in the countries 
more distant from Palestine, plainly could not attend the feast at 
Jerusalem three times in each year, according to the prescription 
of Moses. The time and expenses necessary to do this, could 
not be spared. 

This is not matter of mere conjecture. We know that the 
most numerous colony of Jews, any where to be found at that 
period, as well as the most learned and rich, was that at Alex- 
andria in Egypt. Hither they had been transplanted, about 284 
years A. C. by Ptolemy Philadelphia, who had overrun Pales- 
tine with his array. They were allowed great privileges, under 
the reign of this prince $ so that many were allured to Egypt, in 
his time, and the number of Jews in that country became quite 
large. Under Ptolemy Philometor, not far from 175 A. C., Oni- 
as, son of the high priest Onias at Jerusalem, who had fled -to 
Egypt for safety, asked leave of Ptolemy and his queen Cleopa- 
tra, to build a temple at Leontopolis in that country, which was a 
town in the Prefecturate of Heliopolis. This leave he obtain- 
ed ; and there he built a temple, and constituted priests and Le- 
vites as ministers for its services. In his petition for obtaining 
this liberty, he states, that while on his military expeditions in 
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the service of the king, he had seen temples used by the Jews 
for their religious services, in Celosyria, Phenicia and Leonto- 
polis. Joseph* Antiq. Jud. xni. 6. edit. Colon, Allowing this 
statement to be true, it would appear, that at least many of these 
foreign Jews had then already lost their zeal, for attendance on 
the temple worship at Jerusalem. That the Jews in Egypt did 
not, in general, attend the feasts at Jerusalem, is well known. 
They only sent an occasional deputy there, by way of testifying 
their respect and fraternal sympathy. 

If the Jews in Egypt did thus, we may well suppose that the 
Jews at a greater distance from Palestine, imitated them in their 
remissness, with repect to attendance on the temple worship at 
Jerusalem. The nature of the case shews, that as a body they 
could not have been habitually present at the holy feasts ; and 
that most of them, indeed, never frequented Jerusalem at all. In 
fact, this city could not have accommodated the one fourth part 
of the worshippers from abroad, had all the foreign Jews gone up 
to the feasts held there. 

The natural consequence of not being familiar with the tem- 
ple rites and priesthood, was a diminution of zeal in the foreign 
Jews, with respect to things of this nature; until, in the end, they 
became to^them matters of minor importance, or even of compar- 
ative indifference. Hence, Paul had no disputes with the foreign 
Jews about these things. At least, no marks of such disputes ap- 
pear in the history of this apostle by Luke, nor in the letters of 
Paul himself. 

But here is a point, respecting which the epistle to the He- 
brews differs widely from all the other epistles of the New Tes- 
tament It is not with the question whether circumcision is to be 
retained or rejected ; not with the dispute about meats offered to 
id&ls ; not with prescriptions about new moons and sabbaths ; 
that the writer is concerned. The whole epistle turns on differ- 
ent subjects. It is the favourite idea of preeminence, so tena- 
ciously attached by zealous Jews to all parts of the Mosaic ritual, 
which the writer discusses. The dignity or rank of those, 
through whose mediation the law was given ; the temple-apart- 
ments, furniture, rites, and sacrifices ; the order and honour of 
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3 priesthood j in a word, the whole apparatus of the Levitical 
rvice, both daily and annual, are the subjects of which he treats, 
d the things which he compares with the corresponding parts 
‘ the Christian dispensation, in order to shew the superiority of 
e latter. Were angels employed in order to introduce the law ? 
hrist, who has obtained a name and place far more exalted than 
ey, himself introduced the new dispensation. Was Moses the 
doved and honoured leader of God’s chosen people, placed at 
e head of the Jewish dispensation ? He was placed there as a 
rvani ; but Christ, at the head of the new dispensation as a Son. 
r as the high priest of the Jews a mediator between God and the 
sople, who offered up their annual propitiatory sacrifice,and went 
to the holy of holies, into the immediate presence of the Divin- 

on their account ? The office of this high priest, from its 
jry nature and from the brevity of human life, was short and 
Tfcited : but Christ is high priest forever ; he has entered the ho- 
' of holies in the highest heavens, and has once for all offered a 
ropitiatory sacrifice of everlasting efficacy. Was the temple a 
magnificent structure, the sacred character of which inspired 
we? Magnificent and sacred as it was, it was merely a copy of 
ic temple in which Jesus officiates, reared by God himself, and 
Lernal in the heavens. Was the blood of goats and bullocks 
in u ally presented before the shrine of Jehovah by the Jewish 
igh priest, on the great day of atonement? Jesus, by his own 
lood, entered the sanctuary of the eternal temple, and made an 
tenement which needs not to be repeated. In a word, were all 
be implements of temple-service, all which pertained to the order 
ml persons of the priesthood, venerable and holy ? All these 
[lings were merely similitudes of the more perfect temple and 
iriesthood of him, who is the great high priest of the Christian 
lispensation. 

Who now were possessed of these specific views in respect to 
he Mosaic ritual, which the writer thus brings into comparison ? 
To whom could the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews (as he 
Constantly does) appeal, as being familiarly acquainted with eve- 
y thing that pertained even to the minutest parts of the Jewish 
ritual,’ aad priesthood, and sacred places, and utensils, and the 
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very location of these utensils? To whom I ask, but to the Pal- 
estine Jews ? To those who from childhood were familiar with 
all these objects, and who had been inspired by education with 
the most, profound reverence for them, and with zeal to maintain 
their importance ? 

Why are not these subjects brought into vi§w, in PauPs let- 
ters to other churches ? Disputes he had with the Jews* as the 
epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians and 
Thessalonians, in a word, as all his epistles, testify. But not about 
the temple ritual, and priesthood, and holy places, and utensils. 
The disputes concerned other rites of Judaism, which could be 
generally practised by Hebrews living in foreign countries ; and 
not those, in which only a few 7 devotees would feel a particular 
interest. * 

I cannot resist the impression, when I read the 7th, 8th, 9th, 
and 10th chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews, that the appeal 
is made to those, who have an intimate knowledge and strong 
jealousy for the honour of the whole Mosaic ritual there brought 
to view. I am fully aware, that pilgrims (so to speak) annually 
resorted from all parts of the world, where the Jews were settled, 
to Jerusalem. So they do still. But how few must these have 
been, from countries more remote. The supposition that the 
great body of the church, or the whole church, addressed in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, (if these Hebrews belonged to foreign 
countries), possessed the intimate personal knowledge of the Jew- 
ish ritual, holy places, and utensils, which the writer evidently 
supposes those to possess whom he addresses, does, in itself con- 
sidered, seem to be very improbable. 

It is rendered still more so, by some additional facts, which 
ought to be here stated. In the latter part of Paul’s ministry, his 
disputes abroad about Judaism appear to have generally subsided, 
and he was every where received by the foreign churches with 
great cordiality and affection. It was only at the first planting of the 
churches abroad, at the period when the transition was to be made 
from Judaism to Christianity, (which was indeed a great transition 
in respect to externals ), that disputes arose, and passions were 
awakened, which occasioned much trouble and anxiety to the 
6 
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apostle. More light, and a better understanding of the nature of 
Christianity, appeased these disputes, wherever Judaism had not 
the strong grasp which the constant practice of the ritual gave it. 

Not so in Palestine. The very last visit which the apostle 
made there, before lie was sent a prisoner to Rome, occasioned 
a tumult among tile zealots for the law ; who even joined in per- 
secuting him. “ Thou seest, brother,” said the other apostles to 
him, “how many thousand Jews are become believers, and they 
are all & Jim at zoo vo/uov,” zealots for the observance of the law, 
Acts 21: 20 ; the correctness of which sentiment was abundantly 
confirmed by the sequel. That the zealots for the law here 
means particularly the Jews of Palestine, is evident from v. 21 
which follows. 

That the Palestine Christians adhered with far greater tenar 
city to the Jewish ritual than the Jews abroad, is clearly shewn 
moreover by the fact, that, while the foreign Jews soon abandoned 
altogether the rites of Judaism, the zealots for the Mosaic ritual 
in Palestine even separated, at last, from the community of other 
Christians, rejected all the epistles of Paul from the canon of the 
New Testament, and retained in all their strictness the ceremo- 
nies of the law. I refer to the sects of the Nazarenes and Ebi- 
onltes, the first heresies that rent asunder the church of Christ ; 
and which would not bear at all with the catholic spirit of Paul’s 
'preaching and epistles. 

All th£se circumstances united, have strongly impressed me 
with the idea, that the whole texture and manner of the epistle 
to the Hebrews almost of necessity implies, that those to whom it 
was originally addressed were habitually attendants on the servi- 
ces of the temple, and intimately and personally acquainted with 
all its rites and ceremonies. Of course, I must regard them as 
belonging to Palestine, or its near neighbourhood. 

la addition to these considerations, which apply generally to 
the epistle in question, there appear to be some particular refer- 
ences made to circumstances, which would seem to presuppose 
% personal and familiar knowledge,on the part of those addressed, 
with, objects in and about Jerusalem and the temple. E. g. when 
the writer says,- 13: 12, u Wherefore Jesus, that he might purify 
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the people by his own blood, suffered without the gate,” viz. the 
gate through which criminals were led to execution. This im- 
plies, that the readers were supposed to be acquainted with the 
locality of Jerusalem. And in 9: 5, after recounting the apart- 
ments and various sacred utensils of the temple, the writer says, 
Concerning which things ovz eotfy it is not my purpose [or it is 
unnecessary] to speak particularly ; by which there is an appeal 
made to the knowledge of his hearers, that seems to imply a lo- 
cal and personal acquaintance with the circle of objects which 
are designated. 

I freely acknowledge these circumstances are not so peculiar 
and exclusive, that it is not possible to apply them to Jews, who 
resided abroad and habitually visited Jerusalem. But where was 
the community abroad, who as a body did this ? And then, prob- 
ability and not demonstration is what we seek for, in an argument 
of this nature. If demonstration, or what is equivalent to it, had 
been found in the epistle itself, there had not been such endless 
dispute about it. 

It is a striking fact, also, that only Jews are addressed through- 
out the epistle. Where were the churches abroad that consisted 
only of Jews ? I am aware, this argument may be met by ask- 
ing the question ; Could not the writer address the Jewish part of 
a church abroad, and not the Gentile ? The possibility of this 
cannot be denied. The probability that it was so, does not, in 
this case, seem to be very great. For is it not natural to 
suppose, that the Gentile part of the church would have been 
more or less infected with the feelings of the Jewish part ; and 
that some of them, at least, would have also been in danger of 
apostasy ? Could the writer, who shews such deep solicitude to 
prevent this awful catastrophe, fail to have warned his Gentile 
brethren against their danger ; and to have exhorted and encour- 
aged them to persevere ? If this be possible , we must still grant, 
when we consider the characteristics of the writer, that it is at 
least highly improbable . 

Nor can it be alleged, as an adequate reply to this, that the 
epistles to the Ephesians and Galatians are exclusively address- 
ed to Gentile converts. For in regard to the first, no such ur- 
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gent and fundamental question, as that treated of in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, comes under discussion. It is probable, moreover, 
that by far the greater part of this church were Gentiles. And 
with respect to the epistle to the Galatians, although Storr has as- 
sumed it as a point which admits of no question, that it is direct- 
ed to Gentile converts only, yet Noesselt (as we have seen) is of 
opinion, that it is addressed altogether to Jewish converts, and 
says, that no one except Beausobre denies this. Opusc. Fas- 
cic. I. p. 293. Neither he nor Storr can establish their respec- 
tive opinions, from the contents of the epistle. Most apparent is 
it, that, in general, converts from the heathen are addressed. 
But when the apostle says, Gai. 4: 9, “ Why should ye turn again 
to the weak and beggarly elements of the world, to which ye de- 
sire to be in bondage,” viz. to the Jewish ritual, can lie 
address only converts from the heathen f And when he says 
too, 5: 1, “Be not again entangled in the yoke of bondage,” 
can he address only these who were formerly heathens? An ap- 
peal, then, to the epistles addressed to the Ephesians and Gala- 
tians, as being exclusively addressed to only one part of churches 
made up of both Jews and Gentiles, is not satisfactory, in the case 
before us; for the Galatian church is plainly addressed as a 
mixed body ; and the church at Ephesus appears to have been 
principally made up of Gentiles. It is not comparing par cum 
pari . The peculiar circumstances of which the epistle to the 
Hebrews treats, shew that a warning to the Gentile part of that 
church to whom it was sent, if such church were among the 
Gentiles and consisted in part of them, was a thing to all appear- 
ance of indispensable necessity. 

Here then is another circumstance, which contributes to ren- 
der it probable that some church in Palestine was addressed by 
the epistle to the Hebrews. It is possible , that there may ha$e 
been some churches abroad wholly made up of Jews ; but histo- 
ry has given no account of any such ; and not only tiie possibili- 
ty but the probability of it must be shewn, before the argument 
now , adduced is deprived of its force. 

Again, 'the persons addressed are requested to “ call to mind 
dieir sufferings in former days, when they were first enlightened, 
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and when they took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and suf- 
fered other evils from persecution,” 10: 32, 34. This, indeed, 
may possibly have been true of other churches abroad ; but we 
have no historical information of persecutions abroad, in the ear- 
liest age of Christianity, which were permitted by the civil gov- 
ernment to proceed so far as to destroy or confiscate property, 
and to imprison persons for any length of time. Palestine vras 
the place for such occurrences, from the very first. I am aware 
that Paul went with a commission to Damascus, that he might 
cast Christians into prison. But the very terms of that commis- 
sion, directed him to bring those whom he should apprehend 
£C bound to Jerusalem,” Acts 9: 2. Indeed, it is plainly the case, 
that at this period the Roman magistracy every where abroad op- 
posed persecution ; for it was contrary to the established max- 
ims of the Roman government, to intermeddle with the religion 
of their provinces. Often did this magistracy interfere, to pro- 
tect Christians whom the violence of the Jews had assailed ; 
Acts 18: 12—17. 19: 35 — 40. Acts xxi. etc. Still, I have 
admitted, that it is possible such early persecution, as the epistle 
to the Hebrews speaks of, may have taken place abroad ; but 
this has not been rendered probable , by producing any historical 
records which testify to it. The solitary instance of Antipas at 
Pergamos, Rev, 2: 13, is the only one I have been able to find. 
In all probability, he, like Stephen, was destroyed by the rage 
of a lawless mob. Of course, until more evidence on this sub- 
ject can be produced, the argument from the passage in our epis- 
tle, which has been just cited, adds no inconsiderable weight to 
the evidence in favour of the supposition which I am endeavour- 
ing to defend. 

(3.) If it can be rendered probable that Paul wrote the epis- 
tle* to the Hebrews, I should think it almost certain, that it must 
have been written to Jews in Palestine ; for throughout the whole 
epistle, there is not one word which shews the writer to have 
been the instrument of their conversion, or even to have been 
their religious teacher. What church abroad could be thus ad- 
dressed by Paul? For what one had not been either planted 
or nurtured by him ? I do not deny the possibility of there hay- 
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lag been some one } but the evidence that there actually was, at 
the time when our epistle was written, I have not been able to 
find. 

And besides this, it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, 
that not one word is said, which implies that their teachers were 
lacking in any thing, pertaining either to the knowledge or the du- 
ties demanded by their office. All is commendation. How nat- 
ural is this, and easy to be accounted for, if these teachers were 
apostles or immediate disciples of Christ himself ; and such were 
the teachers of the churches in Palestine. On the whole, this is 
a circumstance which increases the probability of the opinion that 
I am assaying to defend. 

Internal evidence, then, is not wanting, which accords with 
the testimony given by the inscription of the epistle to the He- 
brews. Indeed, the concurrence of both kinds of evidence is 
such, as to afford grounds of probability as strong as could be ex- 
pected in regard to a question of this nature, which respects a 
matter so ancient and so difficult. Direct and positive proof, in- 
capable of being in any way questioned or contradicted, can nei- 
ther be required nor justly expected. But there is evidence en- 
ough, as it appears to me, to render the opinion of the ancient 
church, that the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Chris- 
tians in Palestine, altogether probable. 

. Objections, however, drawn from the epistle itself, against this 
opinion, have been often and strongly urged by critics of late ; and 
these cannot, with due respect to the authors of them, he passed 
over in silence. 

Objection I . 6 Heb. 2: 3, “ How shall we escape if we neg- 
lect so great salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by 
the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him! 5 * 
From this passage it appears, that Christ had not personally 
taught those to whom this epistle is addressed ; they bad only 
been instructed by those who heard him , viz. the apostles and 
immediate disciples of Christ . 5 

It is remarkable that this same verse is adduced and relied 
on, by Lardner, to support the opinion that the Hebrews of Pal- 
estine only could have been addressed by it ; and by Storr, to 
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prove that those could not have been the persons addressed. 
The argument is equally valid in both cases, i. e. it amounts to 
nothing in either. For the simple sentiment of the text is, £ How 
can tve escape punishment, if we neglect the gospel first publish- 
ed by the Lord of glory in person, and then abundantly confirm- 
ed by miracles which were wrought by the apostles and immedi- 
ate disciples of Christ. 5 

Now this might be said to any church of that period, in any 
country ; and to any church on earth, from that period down to 
the present hour. Of course, it determines nothing relative to 
the question, whether our epistle was directed to a church in, or 
out of Palestine. 

Objection 2. c Heb.12: 4, “ Ye have not resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin, 55 i. e. against injurious and unjust opposition. 
How could this be said to the church at Jerusalem, which had 
been called to witness the martyrdom of Stephen and others, and 
the bloody death of James ; and who had lived in the fire of per- 
secution, ever since its first establishment ? 5 

This argument has appeared so conclusive to many critics, 
that they have abandoned the idea of supporting the ancient opin- 
ion, that our epistle was directed to the church in Palestine. Its 
first appearance inclined me to the same conclusion. A more 
particular examination of it, however, has led me to doubt alto- 
gether of its validity. 

Cali to mind, 55 says the writer, “ your severe afflictions in 
former days, when ye were first enlightened, 55 10:32 — 34. That 
b, your former persecutions, which were severe, ye bore with 
patience and cheerfulness, although ye suffered imprisonment 
and loss of property. Now, indeed, ye are tried, continues the 
writer, but not in the highest degree. “ Ye have not yet resist- 
ed unto blood. 55 How then does the history of the church in 
Palestine comport with this sentiment ? A question which must 
necessarily be investigated here. 

The first persecution was that which arose at the time of 
Stephen’s martyrdom, Acts vi. vn. This happened probably 
in A. D. 37 or 38. During this persecution, many were imprison- 
ed, severely beaten, and subjected to various insults and outra- 
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ges ; but there is no satisfactory evidence, that any blood was 
shed except that of Stephen. Paul, in giving an account of his 
former conduct, says that he persecuted Christianity unto death, 
Acts 22: 4, which was in fact the case with respect to Stephen ; 
and no doubt he designed to do so, in respect to many others. 
But in telling us what he actually effected, he says, that he ar- 
rested Christians, beat them in the synagogues, Acts 22: 4, 19, 
compelled them to blaspheme, and shut them up in prison, Acts 
26: 10, 11. But the voice of Jesus arrested him, on his way 
to Damascus ; and in confessing his crime, he avows that he im- 
prisoned believers and beat them in the synagogues. But he 
does not state that he was guilty of blood, except in the case of 
Stephen, Acts 22: 19, 20. As this passage contains, we have 
reason to believe, a full confession of his guilt, it may serve to 
explain the doubtful passage in Acts 26: 10, where he says, when 
they were slain [dvaiQOv^ti/mv I gave my vote against 

them * The plural number here (avaiQovy&iov) has led many 
to suppose, that Paul was concerned in frequent murders. But 
any one versed in the narrations of the New Testament, cannot 
but know how frequently the plural number is used to designate 
the occurrence of facts, in which only one person is concerned, 
u e. where the sense of the passage requires it to be understood, 
only as in the singular. It is thus that the thieves on the cross 
are said to have reviled the Saviour, although only one of them 
did so, Matt. 27: 44. Mark 15: 32, comp. Luke 23: 39 ; thus 
that the demoniacs at Gadara are said to have been exceedingly 
fierce, when only one of them was so, Matt. 8: 28 — -34, comp. 
Mark 5: I — 18. Luke 8: 26 — 38 ; and thus, in other cases pre- 
sented by the Scriptures,* and (I may add) by other writings 
also, too numerous to be here recounted. Nothing is said, in the 
history of the first persecution, of any Christians suffering marty- 
dom besides Stephen. Nothing in Paul’s confession to the Sa- 
viour, which specifies the blood that he had shed. The conclu- 
sion seems to be, then, that only the blood of Stephen was shed, 

* Bee Matt. SO: 30— *34, and comp. Mark 10: 48— 52. 18:35 — 43. See 
also Matt. £8: 1. Mark 16: 1, 2, with which comp. Luke 24: 3, % 10, and 
lobn 20: U U, 1C. 
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OB this occasion, although doubtless Paul then meant to add to the 
number of martyrs; he gave his vote for this purpose, Acts. 26: 
10, and abused Christians in various ways, such as the spite and 
malice of Jews suggested. But they were not destroyed . It 
must be remembered, in regard to this persecution, that it was 
limited to Jerusalem ; with the exception only that Paul designed 
to extend it to Damascus, Acts 8: 12. 26: 10/ 

Saul’s conversion, however, appears to have put an end to 
this persecution; for we read, alter his first visit to Jerusalem, 
that the churches in Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, were in a state 
of peace and prosperity, and were multiplied, Acts 9: 31. 

Persecution again broke out under Herod Agrippa, (about 
A. D. 44), who, to gain favour with the Jews, pretended great 
zeal for the law ; and to do them a pleasure, undertook to harass 
Christians. How widely he extended bis efforts to vex them, 
the sacred historian has not told us; it is simply said, that he un- 
dertook KaxdSaai rtmgrwv dno rijg imtlyGlcig, and that he put 
to death James the brother of John, and cast Peter into prison, 
Acts 12: 1, 3. It is very probable, since Herod lived a part of 
his time at Cesarea, that he may have extended his vexations 
to the churches there, in order to increase his popularity in that 
city, which was the capital of his kingdom. Be this as it may, 
we read of only one death on this occasion ; James he destroyed , 
umlh; ; but others, haxwoa. This persecution happened so 
early, as A. D. 44. 

Herod died a short time after this, at Cesarea, smitten by a 
divine baud on account of his having impiously received praise 
as a Godi With his death, the persecution ceased; for the Ro- 
man procurators who followed, allowed of no open persecution. 
It was not until the departure of Festus, and before the arrival of 
hi s» successor Albinos, (nineteen or twenty years after the perse- 
cution of Herod), that the Jews were again engaged in any open 
or violent outrages against Christians. James the younger, and 
some others with him, were then destroyed by Ananus the high 
priest. But this act of violence was disapproved by the consider- 
ate and sober part of the Jews ; and Ananus himself was thrust 
put of office, by the interference of the succeeding Roman gov- 
.8 
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ernor, on account of this act of cruelty, Josephus Antiq. XX. 
These are all the persecutions unto blood, in Palestine and 1 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, of which we have any his- 
torical information. The last of these probably occurred, after 
the epistle to the Hebrews was written. Vexation proceeding 
from personal insult, contumely, excommunications, malice, and 
blind fiery zeal, on the part of the unbelieving Jews, no doubt, 
the Christians in Palestine suffered very frequently, during the 
period before the destruction of Jerusalem. But restraint of per- 
sonal liberty, and destruction of property or of life, were not per- 
mitted by the Roman government, while the civil administration 
of Judea was actually, in their hands,. 

Compare now these facts, (which I have not seen fully devel- 
oped by any of the critics who have written on our epistle), with 
the passage which is at present under consideration. Our epis- 
tle is directed to Christians as a body, and not to the teachers or 
officers of the churches; for these are separately spoken of, Heb. 
13: 7, 17, and a salutation is sent to them Heb. 13: 24, as not 
being a party to the epistle, hut a separate class of persons. The 
investigation which w T e have instituted shows that only teachers , 
and not private Christians , had suffered martyrdom in Judea. 
An epistle to private Christians in Palestine, then, and not ad- 
dressed to their teachers, might say, and might truly say, “Ye 
have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin although 
some of their teachers had suffered martyrdom. 

Eichhorn, denying that our epistle was written to a church in 
Palestine, asks, as though it were incapable of contradiction, 
“ Did not blood often flow at Jerusalem, and (since this was the 
metropolis of the country) in Palestine at large And then he 
concludes it to be impossible, that our epistle should say to He- 
brew Christians in Palestine, “Ye have not resisted unto bloocj . 55 
But had he minutely investigated the history of these persecu- 
tions, he might have spared his conclusion, and refrained from 
the assurance with which it is stated. If, however, we should ad- 
mit all that is contended for, viz. that in the persecution of the 
time of Stephen, and under Herod Agrippa, many private Chris- 
tians were destroyed ; even then, the passage of the epistle, 
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which we are considering, offers no formidable difficulty. Plain- 
ly the principles of interpretation demand no more, than that 
what is said, in the verse under consideration, should have respect; 
to the generation of Christians then living, and the persecution 
then pending , when the epistle was written. One generation of 
Christians, who were adults, or in advanced life when they were 
converted, (which might have been on or near the day of Pente- 
cost), must have necessarily passed off the stage, in a period of 
almost thirty years. But many of the generation now addressed 
may have been Christians, and probably were so, at the time 
when Herod persecuted the church ; which accords well with 
what our epistle says, u Remember former days, when soon after 
your conversion, ye endured a great fight of afflictions, 55 10: 32 
• — 34. But after that, when Herod was dead, there was a re- 
mission of severities. Now again, the violence of the Jews had 
begun to shew itself ; but the Roman government overawed it, 
so as to restrain it from shedding blood. Such a state of things 
agrees well with the language of our epistle. Ye have not, i. e. 
in your present struggle, resisted unto blood. This expression 
has not necessarily any respect to preceding times of persecution, 
but only to that which was then pending. In this way the laws 
of exegesis are satisfied. But if not, if the expression must he 
referred to past times, it is, as we have already seen, capable of 
historical vindication, when applied to the Hebrews. Private 
persons had not resisted unto blood. 

My apology for dwelling so long on this subject, is, the in- 
teresting facts in the history of the church with which it is con- 
nected ; and the hasty conclusions, or imperfect investigations 
respecting it, which 1 have found in all the writers whom 1 have 
had opportunity to consult. Even Schroeckh, in his great work 
on Ecclesiastical History, has omitted any detailed account of 
the primitive persecutions, and has given us nothing which is 
adapted to satisfy a particular inquirer. 

Objection 3. 4 Heb. 13:24, They of Italy salute you. 
What did the church in Italy know of the church in Palestine, 
that they should send salutations to them ? Or if, as most critics 
have averred, they of Italy means Priscilla and Aquila, how 
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should the church of Palestine know any thing of these private 
Jews, who had only travelled from Rome to Corinth, from Co- 
rinth to Ephesus, and thence back again to Rome ?’ 

In regard to the first part of this objection, it is sufficient to 
ask, How could Peter send a salutation from the church at Ba- 
bylon, i Peter 5: 13, to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithynia ? 1 Peter 1:1. How could Paul, 

writing to the Corinthians from Ephesus, say, u The churches of 
Asia salute you 9" 1 Cor. 16: 19. Was then the church at 

Babylon personally acquainted with all those churches in Asia, 
to whom their salutation is sent by Peter ?' Or were the church- 
es of Asia personally acquainted with the Corinthians ? Neith- 
er the one, nor the other. Neither was necessary for what is 
more common than salutations, sent by a mutual friend, from some 
persons to others whom they have never seen ? 

But farther ; had they of Italy never heard of the church in 
Palestine ? And might they not sympathize with them in their 
trials and dangers, and send them an affectionate expression of 
their regard in a salutation ? Such objections cannot surely help 
to support the cause, in aid of which they are adduced. 

As to Aquila, and Priscilla, (if the ol dno rqg ’jiuliag means 
them, which is very improbable), a sympathy in them, as Jews, 
for their Christian brethren in Palestine, is surely not a matter 
of wonder. And an expression of this in a salutation, Is as lit- 
tle so. 

Objection 4. ‘The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
has in various places eulogized them for the charity which they 
had so cheerfully manifested, and continued to manifest, on vari- 
ous occasions, Heb. 6: 10 ; in particular for their compassion to- 
wards those who were in bonds, i. e. imprisoned, 10: 32 seq. 
He exhorts them also to continue their benefactions of this na- 
ture, by a liberal hospitality, Heb. 13: 1, 2 and 16. How could 
such tilings be addressed to the church in Palestine ; and how 
could that he praised for contributions to others, when they were ; 
so poor, from the first, that they had even been assisted by' the 
contributions of churches from abroad ?’ 

But this argument fails of producing conviction, because it is 
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built on an interpretation of the epistle which is not admissible, 
and on an assumption of facts altogether improbable and unsup- 
ported. The writer tells them, that God will not forget their 
labour of love, in that they have ministered to the saints, and do 
still minister, 6: 10; that they have had compassion on those who 
were in bonds, 10: 34; that they must not forget to entertain 
strangers, 13; 2 ; and that God is well pleased with their sacrifi- 
ces of hospitality (xo tv caving), 13: 16. Here is nothing said, or 
even intimated, of making contributions for churches abroad. 
They are commended for being liberal to the saints, who were 
in need or in prison ; and exhorted to continue their hospitality 
to strangers, i. e. to receive with liberality and kindness brethren 
that were strangers from abroad (probably preachers), who vis- 
ited them. Who can doubt that a characteristic, so peculiarly 
exhibited by Christians in general of the primitive age, was man- 
ifested by the churches in Palestine ? a country which so many 
strangers visited* 

But when it is said, that the church in Palestine was support- 
ed by contributions from abroad, why should this be predicated, 
as it is by many critics, of all the Christian churches in Pales- 
tine ? There is no support for this opinion to be derived from 
history* When the famine occurred in the time of Claudius, 
Acts 11: 27 — 30, a collection was made at Antioch, and sent to 
Judea ; which appears, however, to have been distributed at Je- 
rusalem, Acts 12: 25. In respect to all the other collections men- 
tioned in Paul’s epistles, Jerusalem is evidently the place for 
which they were destined. See Rom* 15: 25 — 31. 1 Cor. 16: 
1—3. 2 Cor. vin. ix. ug dyiovg ; comp* 1 Cor. 16: 1 — 3. Gal. 
2: 1—10. If now we consider the circumstances of the church 
at Jerusalem, this will not excite any surprise. For first, in this 
metropolis Jewish zeal was more displayed than elsewhere, and 
Christians here were, of course, peculiarly exposed to persecu- 
tion and want. Secondly, the multitude of Christian Jews, who 
still resorted to the temple in order to pay their services there, 
and who would naturally consort with the Christians at Jerusa- 
lem, rendered necessary the charity of the churches abroad, in 
order that the Christians of the Jewish metropolis might support 
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their hospitality. But as to other churches in Palestine, we know 
nothing of their poverty. We know that many Christians in that 
country had possessions, and sold them in order to put the avails 
into the public treasury of the church, soon after the day of Pen- 
tecost, Acta 2: 44, 45. Indeed, it is beyond all the bounds of 
probability, to suppose that of the many thousand Jews in Pales- 
tine, who had become Christians, all were poor and in need of 
foreign charity. Poverty of this nature was not very common 
among the Jews, who were always an active and industrious na- 
tion. Above all, the supposition that the Hebrew Christians 
were unable to perform the common rites of hospitality, and to 
aid # in any way such as were thrown into prison, or to furnish 
them with aliment, is destitute of every degree of probability ; 
and therefore it can form no solid objection to the idea, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was addressed to some church or church- 
es in Palestine. Why is it necessary to suppose that the church 
at Jerusalem, and that exclusively , was addressed ? 

Moreover, the very objection itself affords an argument for 
the position which it is designed to oppose. In what country 
were the prisoners to whom compassion had been shewn ? Pris- 
oners they were, evidently, on account of their Christian faith. 
We have seen that neither liberty nor life, were, at this period, 
in jeopardy abroad, on account of religion, because of the re- 
straint over the Jews exercised by the Roman government. We 
have no history that proves such jeopardy to have been matter of 
fact. The mere temporary imprisonment of Paul and Silas, on 
charge of sedition, and as preparatory to trial (Acts xvi.), 
proves nothing to the purpose. Accounts of other imprisonments 
besides this, out of Palestine, cannot be shewn in the history of 
the primitive church, at least within the Roman provinces abroad. 
Palestine was the only place where Christians were imprisoned. 
Even when Paul Went to Damascus, he expected to bring his 
prisoners to Jerusalem, Acts 9: 2. Palestine then was the place, 
where compassion to Christian prisoners was needed, and where 
it was to be shewn ; and there, as it seems to me, it was exhibit- 
ed by those whom the epistle to the Hebrews addresses. 

Objection 5. ‘Heb.lS^S. u Know ye that our brother Ti- 
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mothy is set at liberty , unolslvpivov? with whom, if he come 
soon, I will pay you a visit.” How could the church in Pales- 
tine know any thing of Timothy, who was never there ; and 
what particular concern can they be supposed to have had with 
a yisit of Timothy to them V 

But, first, it is altogether probable that Timothy was with 
Paul at Jerusalem, during his last visit there, before his impris- 
onment. It is certain from Acts 20: 4, that Timothy set out 
with him and several others, from Troas, to goto Jerusalem ; and 
equally certain, that although the history of Paul’s voyage to Pal- 
estine, at that time, is traced with a minuteness that is unusual, 
not a word is mentioned of Timothy’s being left behind, or being 
separated for any time from him ; although it is the custom of 
Luke to mention such a fact, whenever it occurs; e. g. Acts 19: 
22. 17: 14. 20: 5, 13, 14. Indeed, it is altogether against 
probability, that Timothy would have separated from Paul, on 
this occasion ; as it was announced to Paul, on his way, that 
bonds and imprisonment awaited him at Jerusalem, Acts 21: 4. 
20: 23 ; not to mention the desire which Timothy, who had 
been educated as a Jewish proselyte, must have had to see Jeru- 
salem and the interesting objects which it presented. 

The sequel of this journey was, that Paul was kept two years 
as a prisoner at Cesarea ; with full liberty of access, however, to 
all bis friends and acquaintance, is there any probability that 
Timothy, who was so ardently attached to Paul, as to have fol- 
lowed him every where, from the very first of his acquaintance 
with him, would have now immediately deserted him ; or even if 
he was then abroad, that he would not have come to aid his 
necessities ? So far then as the objection is built on Timothy’s 
ignorance of the Jews in Palestine, or theirs of him, it appears 
altogether improbable. 

Besides, even supposing Timothy had not been personally 
there, did not the churches there know that he was the favourite 
companion and helper of Paul ? And was he not commended 
to the Jews, by the fact that after he became a Christian, he had 
submitted to the rite of circumcision on their account? , If Paul 
wrote the epistle in question, or any other person intimately con* 
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mected with Timothy, he might very naturally give the churches 
in Palestine, and specially the church at Cesarea, information 
that he was sent away {aTio'kelvyivov)^ or set at liberty , and that 
when he should return, he would pay them a visit in his com- 
pany. 

Objection 6. ‘But how could Paul pray to be restored to 
the churches in Palestine ? Hebrews 13: 19, He had just been 
sent to Rome as a prisoner, by the persecuting spirit of the Jews 
of Palestine ; how could he expect or wish to return thither 
, again V ' 

This objection is built on the assumption, that Paul was the 
author of our epistle; Conceding this point then, for the sake of 
argument, it may be asked, in reply, If Paul had been at Rome, 
and was dismissed there by the emperor himself, on an appeal 
to him personally as judge in respect to the Jews, might not the 
apostle well expect that the Jews would in future be overawed, 
and not venture to attack him again on account of his religion* 
Besides, it was only at Jerusalem,, that he was exposed to dan- 
gerous persecution. At Cesarea, he remained a kind of prisoner 
at large, without; any tumult or excitement, for two whole years. 
Might he not desire to be restored to the brethren there^ who 
had treated him in a friendly manner, and administered to his 
necessities while he was among them as a prisoner ? Besides, 
Paul was not a man to be deterred from a desire to go, or from 
actually going, to any place where he thought it his duty to go, by 
any prospect of persecution or of sufferings $ as his history abun- 
dantly testifies. 

Objection 7. ‘ The Ebionites, a sect made up of Palestine 

Jews, appear to have known nothing of the epistle to the He- 
brews, How could this be, if it had been directed to any of the 
churches in Palestine ? . . 

If Paul was the author of this epistle, then it is very easy to 
answer this objection ; for the Ebionites rejected all the epistles of 
Paul from their canon, (as Eusebius expressly testifies), because 
Paul every where appears in them, wherever occasion demands 
it, in opposition to a Judaizing spirit. They, on the other hand, 
separated from oilier Christians, out of zeal for the rites of the 
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Jewish law. Nay, the manner in which Eusebius mentions this 
fact, seems to imply that the Ebionites were acquainted with the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and rejected it, together with Paul’s ac- 
knowledged epistles ; for Eusebius reckoned this epistle to be 
certainly one of Paul’s; and he mentions the rejection of Paul’s 
epistles by these sectarians, in a manner which seems to imply, 
that the whole of these epistles, as reckoned by himself, were re- 
jected by them.* 

To the same purpose Irenaeus testifies, Advers* Haeres. I. 
26, u Apostoluin Paulum [Ebionitae] recusant, apostatam eum 
legis dicentes.” 

Moreover, if some other person, and not Paul, had been the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews, the sentiments which it con- 
tains respecting the Jewish ritual, would have occasioned its re- 
jection from the canon of the Ebionites. That they did not re- 
tain it, then, as part of their New Testament Scriptures, is no ar- 
gument against its having been directed to the church in Pal- 
estine. 

Objection 8. c But if the epistle to the Hebrews was direct- 
ed to the church in Palestine, why was it not written in the dia- 
lect of that country, instead of the Greek language? Is it not 
improbable, that any writer would address, in Greek, Jews who 
spoke the Hebrew language ?’ 

There are critics, both of ancient and modern times, who 
maintain that the original epistle was in Hebrew ; believing, as 
Jerome says, that the author, ut Ilebraeus , Hebraeis Hebraic^ 
scripnt . But as I am not persuaded of the correctness of this 

* Eusebius (Hist. Ecc. in. 27) says, tha tike Ebionites rejected all PauPs 
epistles, because they believed him to he an apostate from the law , ovroi &£ 
TOv fiiv aTCoacoXou Ttaaag roeg iiuaioXug ctpi/qztccg rp/avvro Uya& 
Mlp, anOGtartiP ajioxalovpteg uvtqv zov vopov. Now as, in L, ra« 25 
of the same author, the epistle to the Hebrews is implicitly reckoned as one 
ot Paul’s epistles, and clearly as one of the books of Scripture which are 
0 pit)* oyovju £POt>f comp. Lib. hi, 25 and ni. 3, it appears that Eusebius 
means to say, that the Ebionites rejected the epistle to the Hebrews ; for 
he undoubtedly held this to be one of Paul’s. Of course, he supposes the 
Ebionites to have been acquainted with it, or to have had opportunity of be- 
fog acquainted with it. 
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opinion, 1 will not advance it here, as a reply to the objection 
which we are now considering. 

It is well known, and abundantly evident from the writings of 
the New Testament, that the Greek language was generally un- 
derstood over all hither Asia. The conquests of Alexander and 
the governments established by him, had made Greek the lan- 
guage of courts, of literature, and of all well informed people. 
In the larger and more commercial towns, this knowledge exten- 
ded in some measure to the common people, as well as to those 
of a more elevated rank.* 

The Greek votaries, who went up to Jerusalem every year 
to perform their religious services there, must have rendered the 
Greek language somewhat current in this metropolis. It was the 
language fay which all the inhabitants of western Asia, when they 
met as strangers, held intercourse with one another. If the . epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, then, was written in Greek, and directed to 
the church at Jerusalem, it might have been understood by them. 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Cesarea, 
there is still more reason to suppose it would have been easily 
understood there. In that city, there were a great multitude of 
Greeks, even a majority of its inhabitants, Joseph. Bell. Jud. HI. 
14. p. 854. edit. Colon., nltov v<p 'ElXrjvwv inoMovpzvTjv* 
The Jews who lived there were, in general, men devoted to 
commerce, or to concerns of a public nature, and must have well 
understood the Greek language. No serious difficulty, then, 
lies in the way of supposing this epistle to have been sent to 
some part of Palestine . , and that it was intelligible there, although 
written in the Greek language. 

On the other hand, is it not apparent, that the author of our 
epistle designed it should he encyclical s so that Jews far and near 
might ultimately peruse it, in order that they might become 
weaned from their attachment to the Levitical rites, and substi- 
tute Christianity in the place of the Mosaic religion ? Such a 
design would have been in some measure defeated, by writing 
it in Hebrew ; for Greek was by far the most general language. 

# S*e- this subject illustrated, in a vary able, and satisfactory manner*, 
by Hug, in bis Einleit. in das 38 . Test, Theil II. $ 10. 
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Taking all these facts into view, that it was written in Greek, 
does not appear to constitute any solid objection to its having 
been directed to some part of Palestine. 

Objection 9. ‘ How could this epistle have been directed to 
Palestine, when the ground of argument in it, in several places, 
is furnished by the Septuagint version, and not by the Hebrew 
Scriptures ? How could Jews in Palestine be convinced, by an 
appeal of this nature ?’ 

But who does not know, that the Palestine Jews of that day 
regarded the Septuagint version as being of divine authority ? 
Josephus gives full credit to the account of Aristeas, respecting 
the miraculous manner in which this version was made ; as may 
be seen in his Anticp XII. 2. edit. Colon. There could be no 
danger, that the Jews of Palestine would object to such an ap- 
peal, or to such a mode of argument. 

Result. 

I have now examined all the objections against the opinion, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Palestine, with 
which 1 have met, and which seem to be of sufficient magnitude 
to deserve attention. I am unable to perceive that they are very 
weighty ; and surely they come quite short of being conclusive . 
On the other hand, the positive proof, I acknowledge, is only of 
a circumstantial nature, and falls short of the weight which direct 
and unequivocal testimony in the epistle itself would possess. 
But uniting the whole of it together ; considering the intimate 
knowledge of Jewish rites, the strong attachment to their ritual, 
and the special danger of defection from Christianity in conse- 
quence of it, which the whole texture of the epistle necessarily 
supposes, and combining these things with the other circumstan- 
ces above discussed, I cannot resist the impression, that the uni- 
versal opinion of the ancient church respecting the persons to 
whom our epistle was addressed, was well founded, being built 
upon early tradition and the contents of the epistle ; and that the 
doubts and difficulties thrown in the way by modern and recent 
critics, are not of sufficient importance to justify us, in relinquish- 
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mg the belief that Palestine Christians were addressed by the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Thousands %f facts, pertaining to criti- 
cism and to history, are believed and treated as realities, which 
have less support than the opinion that has now been examined. 

There remains but one question more, relative to the orig- 
inal destination of this epistle, concerning which inquiry is now 
to be made. 

§ 11. Was it directed to ale the churches in Palestine , or only 
to one? And if only to one , was this the church at Jerusalem^ 
or at some other place ? 

This question cannot be answered, as is sufficiently evident 
from what has been already said, by adducing any direct testimo- 
ny concerning it. Probability , made out from circumstantial 
evidence, is all, at the most, which criticism can achieve. Per- 
haps it may fail, even in respect to this. 

While engaged in the investigations necessary to complete 
the views above presented, it often occurred to me as not im- 
probable, that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally directed 
to the church at Cesarea. The reasons of this I will now briefly 
state. 

Cesarea, K rrapdfoog, Cesarea by the sea, was built 
by Herod the Great, in a most splendid manner, and named by 
him in honour of the Roman emperor Augustus. Previously to 
this, it was an insignificant village, called Jkyui cuvog nvyyog, the 
tower of Strata. Although it lay out of the district of Judea, (as 
anciently defined by the Jews), and within the borders of Pheni- 
cia, yet it was within the Roman procuratorship of Judea, and 
was the capital of the Roman prefects or procurators. Josephus 
calls it u the greatest city of Judea” and says, (as has been already 
mentioned), that the majority of the inhabitants were Greeks , 
Bell. Jud. 10. 14. p. 854. edit. Colon. 

Here Cornelius, the first convert to the Christian faith from 
the Gentiles, was stationed. On occasion of his conversion, a 
elmrch was gathered here, and the miraculous gifts of the Spirit 
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imparted to it, Acts 10: 44 — 48. This was the earliest church, 
that was gathered out of the ancient limits of Judea. 

Paul had repeated opportunities for acquaintance with Chris- 
tians here. After his first journey to Jerusalem, he returned to 
Tarsus, through Cesarea, Acts 9: 30. After preaching at Co- 
rinth, and on going to revisit the churches in Asia, Paul landed 
here, Acts 18: 22. On his fourth visit to Palestine, he lodged 
here at the house of Philip the Evangelist, one of the seven dea- 
cons, named in Acts ,vi. Here he abode many days , qpfyag 
TtXttovg, Acts 21: S — 10 . Here, at the time just mentioned, when 
Agabus had predicted, that in case Paul went to Jerusalem he 
would be bound as a culprit there, and delivered up to the heath- 
en tribunals, the men of the place (ol ivtomoi)^ well as his own 
travelling companions, besought him with tears and strong en- 
treaties to refrain from going thither, Acts 21: 12, 13. 

When, after this, he had been up to Jerusalem, and was sent 
away under a guard of Roman soldiers, he was brought again to 
Cesarea ; where he remained two whole years a kind of prisoner 
at large, none of his friends being forbidden to approach or assist 
him, Acts 24: 23, 27. 

At Cesarea, dwelt a rich and powerful body of Jews. In the 
time of Felix, these Cesarean Jews, boasting of their riches and 
of Herod as the founder of the city, treated with contempt the 
Syrian part of the population. This raised a tumult, and at last 
occasioned mutual assaults, in which the Syrians were worsted. 
Felix was obliged to cheek the overbearing power of the Jewish 
party, fay commissioning the Roman soldiery to kill and plunder 
them, Antiq. Jud.XX. 6. p. 695, edit. Colon. 

The Jews here, it appears also, were strong zealots for the 
temple worship. Herod Agrippa, while king of Judea, very 
probably in order to ingratiate himself with the rich men of this 
his capital, as well as with those of Jerusalem, pretended a very 
strong zeal for Judaism. This lie exhibited, by causing James 
the brother of John to be slain with the sword, by imprisoning 
Peter, and vexing others of the church, Acts 12: 1 seq. Now 
considering that Cesarea was his capital, and that to ingratiate 
himseli with the Jews there, who were rich and powerful, would 
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be a great object for a prince so wholly devoted as he was to the in- 
terests of ambition ; is it probable that his vexations of the church 
were limited to Jerusalem ? 

Let us now put all these facts together, and compare them 
with the contents of our epistle, on the supposition that Paul 
wrote it. From the epistle to the Hebrews it no where appears, 
that the writer was the first teacher of the church w T hom he ad- 
dresses, but the contrary is plainly implied. Now history tells 
us that Peter planted the church at Cesarea, and not Paul, Acts 
x. The teachers of the church addressed in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, are applauded without any exception as to their doc- 
trine or behaviour ; and so this might well be, for the first teach- 
ers at Cesarea were apostles and primitive evangelists. Philip 
the evangelist was stationed there, when Paul made his last visit 
to Jerusalem, Acts 21:8 seq. ; and this Philip had four daugh- 
ters, who were prophetesses, i. e. teachers of the Christian re- 
ligion. Does not this shew a flourishing state of the church 
there ? The persons to whom the epistle to the Hebrews is ad- 
dressed, had often bestowed charity to relieve the necessities of 
Christians, and particularly of those who were imprisoned, Heb. 
10: 34. 6: 10. How aptly this fits the circumstances of Paul 
among the Cesareans, it is easy to perceive. He was a prisoner 
among them for the space of two years. Well might he say, 
fi< Ye had compassion to7g dtapolg t iov , on my bonds” as the com- 
mon text reads or (which comes after all to the same thing) 
zotg (hoploig, on the imprisoned . Paul’s gratitude for this, pro- 
bably led him to speak of it repeatedly ; and so it stands in the 
epistle to the Hebrews. The eulogy, which the writer of that 
epistle bestows on those whom he addresses, certainly becomes 
very significant, on supposition that it was written by Paul under 
such circumstances. 

The Hebrews addressed in our epistle had been early made 
converts to Christianity, 5: 12. 10: 32. The church at Cesarea 
was the first gathered out of the ancient limits of Judea. Its first 
converts, indeed, were Gentile proselytes, Acts x. y but, it can- 
not with any probability be supposed, that, flourishing as it was 
when Paul paid his last visit to it before his imprisonment, Acts 
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21: 8. seq., there were no Jews who belonged to it ; for Cesarea 
contained (as we have seen) a large number of Hebrew residents. 
Herod Agrippa persecuted the church in A. D. 44, which was 
some twenty years before the epistle to the Hebrews was writ- 
ten ; and Cesarea was Herod’s capitol. May not the Christians 
in it have suffered at that time ? The Hebrews, in our epistle, 
had lost their property in some early persecution, and had been 
imprisoned, 10: 32 seq.; and the persecuting Herod who had 
the power of life and death, had also the power of confiscation 
and imprisonment ; for he was made a sovereign by the Roman 
emperor. Under him the church at Cesarea may have experi- 
enced, and very probably did experience, such vexations. Cer- 
tainly the church at Jerusalem experienced them at this time, 
Act 12: I seq. 

The epistle to the Hebrews presents images drawn from the 
Grecian games and public shows, 10: 32. 12: 1 seq. At Cesa- 
rea, Herod the Great had instituted all the Grecian games, and 
built a splendid theatre ; so that such allusions would be very 
forcible and pertinent, if addressed to those who lived there. 
The writer of our epistle mentions Timothy, to the church whom 
he addresses, as his special friend, and one in whom they would feel 
a deep interest ; and as Timothy, it cannot well be doubted, was 
at Cesarea with Paul more or less of the time that he was a pris- 
oner there for two years, the church at that place must have been 
well acquainted with him. Paul requests their prayers, that he 
himself may be restored to them, 13: 19 ; and the frequent visits 
which he had made the Cesareans, the strong attachment they 
had manifested to him, and the long residence he had made 
among them, correspond well with a request so plainly founded 
in their affectionate regard for him, and in his for them. 

"Again, Cesarea was only two day’s journey from Jerusalem, 
and the Jews there were zealots for the traditions of their fathers. 
Resistance to the Roman power, which finally brought on the 
destruction of the Jewish commonwealth, first began here, 
from the wounded spirit of Jewish pride and national feeling. 
These facts render it probable, that the Jews there had a full 
and intimate acquaintance with all the Mosaic ritual ; ' and that 
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the Christian Jews must, from the power, wealth, and overbear- 
ing spirit of the others, have been hard pressed, (by persecution 
on the one hand, and the imposing pomp of the temple service 
on the other), to make defection from the Christian religion. Fi- 
nally, as the majority of the inhabitants here were Greeks, and . 
of course the current language in this splendid capital was Greek, 
this may account for it, that our epistle was written in Greek in- 
stead of the Palestine dialect. From this place, it could not fail 
to be circulated abroad, as there must have been comers and 
goers to and from this place, from all parts of Palestine. For 
Paul to subscribe his name to the epistle was not necessary , in 
case he sent it by a friend, as doubtless he must have done; 
and besides this, the circumstances mentioned in it, of being re- 
stored to them, and of corning to them with Timothy, would be 
sufficient of themselves to disclose the author to the Cesarean 
Christians. And designed, as the letter in all probability was, 
to be a circular among the Jews, they who were abroad, read- 
ing it without the name of the author, would not so readily have 
those prejudices awakened, which had lately shewn themselves to 
be very violent among the Jews who were zealous for the hon- 
our of the Mosaic law, whenever Paul had made his appearance 
among them. 

I grant, at once, that all this is supposition. But in the ab- 
sence of all positive testimony, if a supposition can be presented, 
which contains nothing improbable in. itself, and explains a variety 
of characteristic passages in our epistle, and accords well with 
the facts which history has recorded, may it not be received, at 
least, as a probability^ until the fallacy of it be exposed, or a 
more probable one is advanced. 

The points of coincidence just recited, forced themselves up- 
on me, unsought and unexpected, in the course of my investiga- 
tion. They are not offered from the love of novelty, nor with 
any overweening confidence as to the approbation which others 
may give them. 

One objection to the view here given seems to be, that the 
church at Cesarea, in the time of Or i gen and Eusebius, (both of 
whom lived there), do not appear to have retained a tradition that 
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our epistle was directed to them. At least, neither of these fa- 
thers, so far as I know, make mention of such a tradition ; which 
they probably might have done, had it existed in their times. 
Still, if our epistle was designed to be a circular , and for that 
reason, a direction to any particular church was omitted in it, the 
Cesarean church, if they were the first who received it, might 
not have considered it appropriately theirs, in the same manner 
as the Corinthians, Galatians, and others, did the letters address- 
ed to them. 

Another objection to the idea, that our epistle was directed to 
the church at Cesarea, may be drawn from the probability, that 
the church there must have consisted, in fact, of Gentiles ; es- 
pecially as Greeks constituted a majority of the population of that 
city. What was really fact, however, in regard to this, at the time 
when the epistle was written, we have no historical means of as- 
certaining. It is certainly a very possible case, that, at the time when 
the epistle to the Hebrews was written, the church at Cesarea 
might have been principally made up of Jews; or at least have 
contained a majority of members, who were Hebrews. Or there 
may have been more than one church at Cesarea, (a thing alto- 
gether probable) ; and the Jews there, who were such uncom- 
mon zealots for the law, might have established a religious com- 
munity of their own, separate from that of the Gentile Christians, 
whom the former would regard with an eye of jealousy, if not of 
distrust. If the author of our epistle designed it for the good of 
the Hebrews in general, he would have written just in the man- 
ner which he has adopted, whether the church whom he address- 
ed contained some Gentiles or not. 

Upon the whole, it is a plain case, that confident and positive 
assertions in regard to any one particular church, cannot be 
m%de with propriety. The most winch I would say here is, that 
more reasons seem to offer themselves in favour of the supposi- 
tion, that our epistle was originally sent to the church at Cesarea, 
than in favour of any other place. I cannot, therefore, but regard 
it as a probable event. 


10 
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§ 12. Antiquity and canonical authority of the epistle . 

Its antiquity may be established by evidence internal and ex- 
ternal The allusions made to the temple service, in the epistle 
itself, necessarily imply that this service was then performed, 
when the letter was written, Heb. 9:9, 64 Which [former taberna- 
cle with its services] was a significant emblem in respect to the 
present time ; in which gifts and sacrifices are offered, that can- 
not render tranquil the conscience of him, who performs this ser- 
vice.” Again, in chap. 8: 4, 5, the writer says, “For if he [Je- 
sus] had performed his service on earth, then he could not be a 
priest ; seeing there are priests, who, according to the prescrip- 
tion of the law, perform their service in a tabernacle which is 
merely a copy of the heavenly one.” Both of these passages 
clearly imply, that the temple rites were then performed, at the 
time when the writer composed our epistle. 

Now as the whole temple service ceased, of course, with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, in A. D. 70, it is clear that our epistle 
must have been written before that period ; and consequently it 
belongs to the apostolic age. 

Another argument also in proof of this is, that the particular 
views which the epistle throughout gives of temptation to aposta- 
sy, are evidently grounded on the then existing rites of the Jew- 
ish temple-worship. The state of feeling among the Jews at 
large, (which resulted from strong attachment to these rites, and 
the zeal with which their views of these things were maintained,) 
and their extreme jealousy of every thing which had a tendency 
to diminish the supposed importance of their ritual, together with 
the imposing splendour and magnificence of the Levilical cere- 
monies, as then practised, all concurred to tempt those Hebrews 
who had embraced Christianity, and renounced the common 
views of their countrymen, to relapse into their former views and 
habits. The shape in which this whole subject presents itself, in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, manifestly implies that the Levitical 
institutions were then in full vigour* Of course, the age in which 
this was the case, must have been the apostolic one. 
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It is equally plain, that our epistle was written in the latter 
part of the apostolic age. Those whom it addresses are repre- 
sented as having been Christians long enough to be qualified, had 
they been properly attentive to their duty in learning the princi- 
ples of Christianity, to become teachers of it, 5: 12. The for- 
mer days, when they were first enlightened, are spoken of by the 
writer, 10: 32, in distinction from the time then current. They 
are addressed also as having witnessed the death of their first 
teachers, 13: 7; and their then present teachers are commended 
to their affectionate regard, 13: 17. All these circumstances im- 
ply that some time must have passed away sm*e the gospel was 
first preached among them, and they had been converted to 
Christianity. In other words, the epistle must have been writ- 
ten in the latter part of the apostolic age. The specific year 
I shall not here endeavour to ascertain, as it will hereafter be a 
subject of inquiry. 

With the internal marks of antiquity, exhibited by the epistle 
itself, corresponds the external testimony that can be gathered 
respecting it. Clement of Rome is the most important wit- 
ness that can be adduced, in regard to the point before us. His 
epistle to the Corinthians, (commonly named his first epistle*), 
is the most considerable, certainly the most important and best 
authenticated, relic of ecclesiastical antiquity, which belongs to the 
first century of the Christian era. According to the general voice 
of the ancients, the author of this epistle is the Clement whom 

# It is called first, because there is a second, which bears his name, and 
which has usually been printed in connexion with the iirst. The first was so 
greatly esteemed by the churches in the early ages, that it was read publicly 
to Christian assemblies, in like manner as the books of the New Testament. 
It is very often cited, with great encomiums, by nearly all the Christian fa- 
thers. It has been assailed, indeed, by a few critics, in modern times ; and 
wFrnt relic of antiquity has not ? It doubtless, like most ancient books, has 
suffered somewhat in regard to the purity of its tgxfc, by frequent transcrip- 
tion, and by negligence. But, on the whole, it is a venerable and a pre- 
cious relic of the primitive age of Christianity ; and it is very generally ad- 
mitted to be such. — The second epistle is quoted by none of the early fa- 
thers ; and it differs in style and method so much from the first, that there 
can scarcely be a doubt of its spuriousness. Vide Clem. Rom. edit. Wot- 
ton. p. ccvi. • < ‘ 
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Paul mentions as one of his fellow labourers, and as having his 
name written in the book of life, Philip. 4: 3. He was the thvrd 
bishop of Rome, according to Irenaeus (contra Haeres. III. 3), 
Eusebius (Hist. Ecc. III. 13. 15. 21. 34. 38), and Jerome (Viri 
Ulus, v* Clemens). In the name of the church at Rome, and as 
their bishop, he addressed an epistle to the church at Corinth. 
This epistle, as all agree, must have been written within the first 
century ; probably about A. D, 96. Several critics of high 
reputation are disposed to assign to it a much earlier date. For 
example, Pearson, Pagi, Dodwell, Wake, and Le Clerc, date it 
at a period antecedent to the destruction of Jerusalem, i. e. be- 
fore A. D. 70. If their opinion be correct, the testimony of 
Clement’s epistle will be still stronger in proof of the antiquity and 
authority of our epistle to the Hebrews ; for this testimony, in 
such a case, must have been given within some eight or ten years 
after our epistle was written, and during the apostolic age. But 
be this as it may, I am willing to assume the latest date, which 
can with any shew of probability be assigned to Clement’s epis- 
tle, viz. A. D. 96 ; for tills will be only about thirty years after 
the epistle to die Hebrews was most probably written. 

It will be seen, in the sequel, tiiat tiie testimony of Clement 
will serve to cast light upon tiie two points of enquiry, which con- 
stitute the object of the present section, viz. the antiquity and the 
authority of our epistle. 

I shall first exhibit the evidence that Clement has quoted 
this epistle, and then subjoin some remarks on his testimony. I 
enter into the examination of this matter the more formally and 
fully, because of the important bearing, which the testimony of a 
writer so early and respectable as Clement must evidently have 
upon the authority of our epistle, and indirectly upon its origin; 
and also because the subject has been, (at least, so it seems to 
me), imperfectly treated, and passed over with a slight examina- 
tion, by nearly all the critics whom I have had an opportunity to 
consult. 

It is a singular circumstance, that no book of the New Tes- 
tament should have been so frequently quoted by Clement, as the 
epistle to the Hebrews* That such is the fact, anyone may 
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satisfy himself, who will take the pains to examine his quotations 
as referred to in Wotton’s edition of this author, or the detail of 
them as exhibited by Lardner, Credibih of Gosp, Hist. L p, 
49 seq. 

The quotations made by Clement from the epistle to the He- 
brews may be arranged under four different classes ; viz. 


I 

Passages in which the exact words, oi 

Hebrews. 

No. 1. 

1:3. Og ah an ca'yaGfia xrjg 

dogyg 4. Tooovrix) 

xgklnmp ytvoftevog iwv dyyt- 
low oaqt diaq.ogojx6gov nay av- 

ZOVQ X6xb]gOPOfAfJX6P QPOflGC. 

7, Atyte' e O rtomv rovguy- 
yilovg avxts 7iP6V{Aata f xul xovg 
leemv^youg uurou nvgogfloya. 

5, Tin yap tint note tcov 
ay y (lour* Tlog jt wv gv, iym 

GtffikgOP yfykpptjxa G6 ; 

13, H(jog tip a dl tm> ayyi- 
low kiyr/xi Tiorb’ Jxddov ix de- 
%mv fiov, 60 )g up dtS xovg i%- 
'fryoug gov vnonddeop xmv no- 
Sow gov ; ' 

' No. 

^ FI eh. 6: 18, .... . ip olg ddv- 
vmiop tytuGUG&ai $6oi\ 

No, 3. 

Heb. 1 1: 37., nfgiijl&ov 

ip ft^lmnug^ ip mydoeg digficc- 
<st* 


nearly so, of the epistle are quoted. 

Clement. 

No. 1. 

Cap. 36. *0$ oh dnca'yaG/xa 
xxjg {.izyuloGvviig avxo i, iogov- 
xw { tti£a)p ioztp ayyiltov oggi 
d'U:qQ(ja)£6Q0P OPOftU k kxlrjvQ* 
{.1X1X6. 

Feyganrat yap ovrcog* * 0 
no mv xovg dyytlovg uvxS nvev- 
{tat a, xal lovg Iktxovgyovg au~ 
mu nvgog qldya. 

*Enl di tig viqt uvtoi) ? out cog 
61716 v 6 diandirjg’ vldg fxov kl 
gv, iyoj G)){A6 qop ytyivpTtxd oe. 
.... xal it all v Iky 6i ngog am op. 
K&tiov ix degtcov f wu icog dv 
•dxo xovg iydgoug oou vnono de- 
ep twp nod'djp GOV. 

No. 2. 

Cap. 27 ovdiv ydg ddv- 

varop nagd xm dag, kt {ttj to 
ip6VGaa$ae, 

No, 3. 

Cap, 17. oixtveg iv digpcaaev 
mykfatg xal pylmtug mgund- 

rqoap. 
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Hebrews, 

No . 4. 

Heb. 10: 37. * Etv yu$ $u- 

KQQV OGOV QGQVf 6 i(J%Q(A£POg 

ijgst ml ov %$)Qvtu* 


Clement. 

No. 4. 

Cap. 23, Gvve-miAUQTv* 

QOVGrig ml rrjg /pagijr mw 
%v nhu ml ov y^opvei. 


II. 

Passages containing the same sentiment, with more or less contraction of the expression, 


or an exchange of the original 

No. 5. 

Heb. 4 : 12, ml xqm- 

mg ev'd'vpr}G£ 0 )v ml ip pomp 
mydiag. 


No. 6. 

Heb. 11:5. llfoiH 'Ev 
fLMtxbih], tov (iif} ifehf OdtWTGv* 

7. Tthn %Qru*uu(f&tlg A r m. 

8. nhtu xaXoL'fifvog * A- 
Pgueifi imr]%ovG$v i'&X&etP big 
top zonoPf x, r. A. 


31. iVtGTU 'PaaS ?/ 7CQQV71 
ov Gih anmXtro rog unttifrjGu- 
m } df£ufuvri xovg xuruoxonovg 

(u% u®nm}g* 


void for a synonymous one. 

No, 5. 

Cap. 21 ovdiv XiXrfttv 

avTQv zap avvomv i](A(a v, ovdi 
tmp diuXoyzo(xtav wv no to i) fie- 
& u. 

(Again, near the end) .... 
i@£vvqTj}g ydy ionv ivvomv 
ml tvdvfiriGmv, 

No. 6. 

Cap. 9 \Evw%, og ip vm~ 

my dimiog evyt&tig 

ml ov% £v(ft 0 ' 7 j uvtov SupoiTog. 

j\ m Tuozog ev( oe&elg .... 

Cap. 10, * sifiyadfi tug- 

Tog tv i *£{hj Ip to) uvtov vny* 
XOQP y?P(GdcU ro7g ptffUXGlV TOO 
fJ fov, ovzog 6't vnuxorjg i^X- 
Sep ix zijg yrjg> x, r. X. 

Cap. 12, Aid tcIgup ml <ft- 
Xogspiup bGwd'v} e Pud$ uoq- 
vq« 
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HI. 

Passages which are a paraphrastic imitation of the epistle to the Hebrews ; or in which 
the style or phraseology of this epistle is more or less exhibited. 

Hebrews. Clement. 


No. 7. 

Heb, 11: 36 — 39. "JEkegoi di 

ift7iaiy(jt<Stt xui ftcarttycop nitpau 
i'lufJov, iti di dtoiicb xat qu- 
Xuafjg* * '/Ski&aG&rjGctp, tnpia- 
'frqauv, hntijaodriGUPf ip qopoj 
fiayaipag ant'd a pop .... xai ou~ 
tot, nuprtg fiu(jTV(ji]\}tPttg did 
zijg ntGztcog. 


No. 8. 

Heb, 12: l, 2, .... toaovtov 
tyovitg nt pint if.it pop r^ilv ptqog 
fAu.{mtpmp .... di imofupijg ipt- 
ympip to p npoxtififpup ijfttp d~ 
yon'a* dqopmpztg tig top tijg 
ni&itmg dpyijyop, r. A, 


No. 9. 

Heb, 1 2: 5 — 1 1 . (comp. Frov. 
3: 11, 12.) . , , . vlt f to it, jLii} dlt- 
ympti ntr&dfiag Kvpiau, firjdi 
ixlimu V7t <& vim tktyydfUPog. 
Op yap dyuntf A.bpiog, nui- 
btvtt, jtiuGiiyol ’di ndpia imp op 
napadi'/ttai .... 01 flip 
ta to doxoitp mbotg inmdtimp 
d di [ (hog j ini to op ft- 
tyipoi>, tig id fUtuAufttb tijg u- 
ftdiqiog avtov. 


No. 7. 

Cap. 451' (V’yKimraw tig 
rag y(jaqdg rdg akrjOtlg pyotig 
nptdfiarog too dyiov ...... ov 

yd(j tv(jv l otTui/ dixuiovg an opt- 
phlpipQvg, and do Imp ctpdpmp.) 
' lubimyd i]Guv dUaioi, d)X vno 

dvdfAOiP* tPtq i'kuxiO'drjGuP, d/.X 
vno ih'ooloyp' ih{> doxhfiap vnd 
napQPOfUOP* dntxrdp'OrjQa p v n d 
rob fiiapcop xai ddtxop £>]A ov 
apnlyffortov. ToAnu naoyov- 
ttg tvxXiamg ijvfymv. 

No. 8. 

Cap. 19. JloUtoP orv Hat 
fttyddmp 3 cat tvdo&wv fmti\ri~ 
qbng na(judfiytuxiwp (Wotton, 
nou$uta>p) inavubpufioifiip ini 
top ig doyr { g nopadfdofu'pov 
fjfifit T^g tifijpijg oxonop xal 
aitpto tofttp tig top nuzipa, 
a. z. A. 

No. 9. 

Cap. 56, * yhaldftmftiv nai~ 
dtt up itf ovdtig dqtiXti dya- 
vcatztb .... op ydp ay ana Av- 

(nog mudtvth famtyaii di nap- 
zu imp op napabtytiut ....... 

ydp dyud'dg ub ntubtvti o {hog 
tig to povOtnj&ijpai dftag did 
r rjg dotug natdtiug avtov. 
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Hebrews. 

No. 10. 

Heb. 4: 14 seq. v E%qvtzq ovv 
dgyizgta peyuv . . . . 9 Jyaovv .... 
ov iyoptv dgy/sgtu f o) d'vvapd- 
vou GVfA.Tiad'vjoou ia$g otiaftevtl- 
acg $pwv .... ngoGt(jy r O)£is&a . . , 

iva ydgvv tvgmpsv tig tv- 

nutgov fiorjirtiav. 


Clement. 

No. 10. 

Cap. 36 V ?/ go vp Xqmj- 

tov top dgyiegiu tcov ngoaqo* 
gulp r^tov, top ngomuT 7 }v xul 
poytiov ttiq dofitvtiug tjpriiv. 

Cap. 58 did rov dypfgicog 

nut TtgOGTUTOV ?]pd)V L Apiff- 
TQV.,.. 


IV. 


Passages similar to texts in the Old Testament, but which Clement probably quoted from 
the epistle to the Hebrews. 


No. 11. 

Heb. 3 : 2. Uiotov ovru rw 
noiT\Guvn ctvrov, cog nut jpfcou- 
<5 ijg ip dXcp too ohco uviov. 

5, Kul Mawaqg pit* rriGrog 
ip olep up oixco uvtovj ojg tit- 
gancov* 


No. 11. 

Cap. 17. Moworig tugtoq 
ip oXtp up otvup uvtov info] dtj. 

Cap. 43. 'O p andgtog tug- 
zog Stgdnwv iv dhg up oincp. 
Mcovofig. 


No. 12. No. 12. 

Heb. 12 : 6. "Ov yctg dyunvt Cap. 56 ov yap otyungi 

j KvqloQs n, t, X, Vide supra mx- Kvgiog f Vide supra, No. 

der No. 9. 9. 

I shall now subjoin a few remarks on the preceding view. 

No. I. Some parts of the passage, here extracted from Cle- 
ment, may be found in the Old Testament as well as in the epistle 
to the Hebrews ; but other parts of it are appropriate only to the 
latter. This, as well as the application itself of the passages 
taken from the Old Testament, shows beyond any reasonable 
doubt, that Clement roust have had the first chapter of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews distinctly in his mind, when he v^ote the pas- 
sage which is presented in the comparison. 

That Clement in his letter, has added mordfof the second 
psalm than is found in the epistle to the Hebrewsfiomis no argu- 
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meat that he quoted directly from the second psalm, rather than 
from Heb. i. In his view, clearly, the whole of the second 
psalm applied to the Messiah. To the quotation made from it 
by the writer of our epistle, Clement adds two other verses, in 
order to amplify and confirm the view of the subject which he 
has introduced. 

To this statement we may the more readily accede, since it 
Is often the manner of Clement, in making his quotations of 
Scripture, to intermingle passages taken from different parts of 
the Bible, without any notice, or any sign of transition from the 
one to the other.* 

No. 2. That Clement does not introduce this passage with 
the formula of a quotation, is no proof that it is not one ; for he 
often extracts passages both from the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, without using any formula of quotation , or without any in- 
timation that he is about to quote. The singularity of the ex- 
pression itself, exhibited in No. 2, and the fact that it is peculiar 
to the epistle to the Hebrews, are the grounds on which I should 
rest the probability, that Clement had in his mind distinctly the 
manner of expression in our epistle, when he wrote the sentence 
presented in the comparison. 

No. 3. This is so plainly and exactly a quotation, of an ex- 
pression sui generis in the epistle to the Hebrews, that to doubt 
whether it be in reality copied from this epistle, would be to doubt 
whether Clement has quoted in any case, except where he has 
given express notice of it. But a doubt of this nature can never 
be cherished by any one who has read Clement’s epistle, and 
examined the method of his quotations. 

No. 4 appears to me a case of quotation from Heb. 10: 
37, which has the formula of appeal to the Scriptures prefixed, 
oi%£TU(**QTV(riv0w tijg yimcf jjg. The passage quoted is found. 


* k* Clement, (Epist. c, 50), after quoting* from Is. 26: 20, adds an- 
other quotation (from what hook it is uncertain) without any note of transi- 
tion. Bo in cap. 53, alter, quoting* Dcut. 9: 12 seq«, he goes on to quote 

other passages from different places, without any notice of transition. And 
so, frequently, in his epistle, where he arranges together various quotations. 

1 1 
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in the sense in which it is used by Clement, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews* Another passage from which we might suppose the 
quotation to be taken, viz. Mai. 3: 1, is quoted at length, in im- 
mediate connexion with the one exhibited in the table, plainly be- 
cause Clement deemed it to be a parallel one ; so that we can- 
not choose the passage in Mala chi, as the source of his quotation. 
There remains, then, besides Heb. 10: 37, only Hab. 2: 3, which 
affords any special resemblance to the quotation of Clement 
But the passage in Habakkuk relates wholly to a vision , or proph- 
ecy, and not to a person , as in Heb. 10: 37 ; and to a person 9 
Clement evidently applies it. ' The probability is then altogether 
in favour of the supposition, that the passage is quoted from the 
epistle to the Hebrews. 

No- 5 is so alike in Clement and in our epistle, I can hardly 
persuade myself that the expression in the latter was not in Clem- 
ent’s mind, when lie wrote the passages here extracted from him. 
Still, it does not appear to be a case, I readily concede, on 
which a conclusion respecting actual quotation or imitation can 
be built with entire certainty. 

No. 6, although it does not exhibit an exact use of the lan- 
guage in our epistle, contains, in my view, one of the most con- 
vincing proofs of quotation. The arrangement of these examples 
together, as in the epistle to the Hebrews ; the manner of charac- 
terising their actions or their rewards, viz. that they flowed from 
faith i and the almost exact similarity of ideas, in cases where these 
are peculiar to the writer of our epistle, all combine to prove (I 
had almost said) the certainty that Clement had Heb. xi. before 
his eyes, or at least before die eye of his mind. In what other 
part of Scripture, are these examples so arranged together? And 
where else is found such a method of presenting them to our view? 
In fact, imitation thus exact, of a passage so peculiar in its style 
and manner, is better proof that the passage was before the eye 
of Clement, or at least in his mind, than exact coincidence of lan- 
guage in some cases would be. In a short passage, such coinci- 
dence might be accidental, arising merely from similarity of views 
or of idiom. But accidental coincidence as to the mode of 
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reasoning and representation here, seems to be fairly out of the 
question. 

No. 7 seems to be a kind of parody, upon the corresponding 
passage in the epistle to the Hebrews, or paraphrastic imitation 
of it. The extraneous matter which Clement inserts, has evident 
reference to the preceding context in his own epistle. 

No 8. In Clement’s epistle, the passage is in the sequel of 
the sentence, extracted in No. .3. Now as the writer of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews has exhibited the same order of thought, Heb, 
11; 37 and 12; I, 2, is it not probable that Clement had the cor- 
responding passages of that epistle in his mind, when he wrote 
the one presented by the comparison ? The similarity of cos- 
tume in the two passages, can hardly fail to strike the attentive 
reader. 

No. 9 may be somewhat doubtful, because it may have aris- 
en from the passage in Prov. 3; 1 1. The whole strain of reason- 
ing upon it* however, inclines me to believe, that Clement had in 
his mind the corresponding passage in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

No. 10 exhibits an appellation of the Saviour, (apXMpza) 
which is peculiar to our epistle. There is, moreover, an evident 
similarity between Christ as dwafievov (wynadfjvca m?g do'divd- 
tug 3 fywv, Hebrews 4; 1.5, and Clement’s ngoorotrtiv ml ijorftov 

UG&Svdug ripm. 

Nos. 1 1 and 12 cannot, of course, be much relied on in the 
present case ; as no decisive reason can be offered, to prove that 
Clement must have quoted from our epistle. From the tenor 
of the passages, and the context, I am inclined to believe that he 
did; but 1 cannot attach much weight to this supposition. 

In order now to make a fair estimate of the comparison which 
has been made, and the weight of evidence to be adduced from 
i|, it is necessary that we should have correct views of the man- 
ner of Clement’s quotations in general, and the principles on 
which they are grounded. 

I have examined tine whole of this writer’s quotations, both 
from the Old and New Testament, with a view to ascertain, 
whether any thing can be determined as to the authority which 
he attaches to them, from the manner in which they are made;; 
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and also to ascertain, by a view of the whole, what his particular 
manner of quotation is. The result of this examination I will 
now briefly state. 

(1.) Clement names no book of either Testament. He ap- 
peals, indeed, to the words of the prophets ; but their names he 
evidently uses to indicate their persons , and not (as we do) the 
titles of their books. The importance of this fact, considered 
in connexion with the same usage by the writers of the New 
Testament, in respect to a critical examination of the genuine- 
ness of the titles prefixed to the books of Scripture, has been 
already adverted to in the preceding part of this introduction, 
$10.p.41, 

(2.) Clement habitually appeals to the books of either Testa- 
ment, with or without a formula which gives notice of a citation. 
He often prefixes pygantui, Xiyu, finsv 6 fcoe, qy\Giv 6 Xoyog 
« tyiog, and the like formulas, to his quotations. But nearly as 
often, particularly in the New Testament, he cites without any 
notice or formula at all ; evidently taking it for granted that his 
readers will at once recognise the quotation, without any pains 
on his part to designate it. 

(3.) I find no satisfactory evidence of quotation from the 
Apocrypha, or any apocryphal writer now known. The instan- 
ces of quotation from the Wisdom of Solomon (chap. xn. xxvii), 
alleged by Wotton, are plainly too far fetched to appear proba- 
ble ; and the reference to the book of Judith, (e. 55 of Clement), 
is only a reference to the story concerning her, which Clement 
evidently believed. There are, it is true, a few cases of appa- 
rent quotation, either from books not found in our present Scrip- 
tures, or from traditionary accounts ; just as there are some quo- 
tations of this nature in the New Testament, which are not found 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. But there is no satisfactory evidence,, 
that Clement received any of the known apocryphal writings, 
either of the Old Testament or the New, as canonical. 

With these facts in view, I cannot well account for it, that 
Eichliont, in his introduction to our epistle, should say, when 
speaking of the weight of Clement’s testimony in respect to the 
canonical authority of it; “ Clement indeed acknowledged the 
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existence of the epistle, because he has borrowed whole passa- 
ges from it. But still, he no where cites it formally ; as is the 
case, when he makes use of the other canonical writings of the 
New Testament. How much then can be educed from him, in 
respect to the credit to be attached to this epistle ? Would he 
not ha formally cited it, and named Paul as the author of it, if 
he had regarded it as canonical, and as coming from Paul?” 
(Einl. § 271.) 

From this he concludes, that we can merely prove the ex- 
istence of it in Clement’s day ; but nothing in respect to the 
credit which he attached to it. 

But, as we have already seen, Clement is just as far from 
formally citing the other books of Scripture, as he is from for- 
mally citing our epistle. Often as he has quoted Paul’s epistles, 
he never once appeals to his name, except in connexion with the 
mention of the first epistle to the Corinthians, where he could 
not well avoid it. With this exception, he has not even once 
named a single book of the New Testament, copiously as he has 
every where drawn from it. 

Allowing, then, that Clement has not formally cited the epistle 
to the Hebrews, it amounts to no proof that he has not used it as 
Scripture. But we are not obliged to allow so much. In no. 1. 
above cited, from Heb. 1: 7, it appears that Clement has pre- 
faced bis quotation with ytyganrca yap ovrwg ; which is one of 
the highest appeals that he makes to the volume of inspiration. 
This very passage, too, is produced by Eichhorn as an example 
of Clement’s quoting from our epistle ; but the ytygaimu ydg is 
wholly overlooked. 

There is another instance also in Clement (c. 23), where the 
quotation from Heb. 10: 37 is quite probable, and which is pre- 
faced by GvpejufjiaQTvgovGiiQ xrjg ypcaprjg ; supra no. 4. If no. 
7 be regarded, also, as a paraphrastic imitation by Clement of 
the corresponding passage in the epistle to the Hebrews, then is 
this a third direct appeal to the divine authority of our epistle; 
for he introduces the passage by saying, “ Search in the Scrip- 
tures the true sayings of the Holy Spirit.” 

Thus much for the allegation of Eichhorn, that Clement has 
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no where cited our epistle formilly, as he does the canonical Scrip- 
tures. But further. The conclusion which this writer draws 
from the assumed facts stated by him, is as erroneous as the facts 
themselves. One might indeed have expected, in a matter so 
Weighty as that of Clement’s testimony, and one in which the evi- 
dence is so accessible, that so manifest an error in regard to Cle- 
ment’s mode of quotation should not be committed. Nothing can 
be more evident to a critical reader of Clement, than that no con- 
clusion can be drawn from the mode of his quotation, against the 
supposition that he believed the book quoted to be canonical* 
The fact, that he appeals to our epistle more frequently than to 
any other part of the New Testament; that he no where appeals, 
(so far as we can discover), to any apocryphal writings of either 
Testament ; above all, that he appeals to our epistle by quoting 
passages from it in order to confirm and impress the truths which 
he is inculcating, and appeals to it in the same way and for the 
same purposes as he appeals to the most acknowledged parts 
of Scripture ; the fact too, that Clement was the companion and 
fellow laborer of Paul, and was also bishop of the church at 
Home, the metropolis of the world ; that he wrote in the name 
of the church there to the church at Corinth,* and that he ad- 
dressed to them passages from the epistle to the Hebrews, in such 
a way as to imply that this epistle was already well known and 
familiar to them ; these facts, taken all together, make on my 
own mind a strong impression, that the evidence is as clear and 
convincing, that in the age of Clement our epistle was consider- 
ed a part of the sacred writings of the Scripture, as it is that any 
other book of the New Testament was considered as a part of 
them. , , 

Such was the impression which in ancient times Eusebius 
had, from reading Clement’s epistle. Speaking of monuments pre- 
serving apostolic doctrines, he says, mi iov 

h Tii&mftoXoyovfiii/finuytt n<x<nv, tfv lx ng o am nov t fg 'Pm^i ulow 
Tfj AopiuiUont du-iimmaaio' iv i] rqg ngog 'JZftguiodg 
nolle* vor^wtu nagadug, di mi uutald&i grp oig ztmv i£ uv~ 

* c, L tl iuufojala zov q nagomoma 'PoifttjVf zij 
Guf St* t, l* is the commencemeut of Clement’s epistle. 
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vqg XQtfGdfiSvvg, oaqiaictta Tta^iartjaip on fAt] vtov vnayyti to 
GvyyQufAfAu* odtp tlxormg i'do&p, avto ro>g lomoig iyxca ethyl) ij put 
y^d i ufiaa& too anoaroXov, that is, (i [We count also the epistle] of 
Clement, acknowledged by all, which he wrote in behalf of the 
church at Rome to the church at Corinth ; in which, exhibiting 
many of the sentiments of the epistle to the Hebrews, he makes use 
of some expressions taken from it in the very words of the epistle, 
by which he most clearly shews that this epistle is no recent com- 
position ; whence it seems likely, that it is to be reckoned among 
the other writings of the apostle [Paul].” Hist. Ecc. III. 38. I 
am not able to see how one who reads critically the epistle of 
Clement, can avoid the conviction that he has quoted it as Euse- 
bius avers, and that he has appealed to it as Scripture. 

Of other writers, belonging to the first half century after the 
apostolic age, we have but few remains ; and most of these are 
imperfect. Some near resemblances to passages in our epistle 
to the Hebrews may be found in them ; but after a careful ex- 
amination of them, I have not thought them sufficiently definite 
and important to become the subject of discussion here ; I shall 
merely subjoin them and leave them to the consideration of the 
reader. 


The following are the passages usually compared. 


Heb. 3: 5. 3Tmvo*ig pip tug- 
Tog ip oAitj %ts! oixcr) cevrov olg 

fityamav 6., Ayr Grog d'i 

mg vlog ini top oIkop aviov , ov 
oimg iap$p ijptig. 

Hob. 10: 25. 3ft] iynaralti- 
novrtg rtjp in car pay my qp iav- 
twp xa&ai g a (fog tioiv. 

* 

Heb. 12;. 17. . . . . ptravolag 
yap ronop ov% ivpt. 

Heb. 4; 12, .... kptumg ip- 
fXvprjGtmp i wo imp xctpdlag 
.... ovk ion mimg w(paw}g ivw~ 

WOP UWQlh 


Barnabas, Epist. c. 14. Mow- 
g yg* OayotTnop cop, i'Xafitp [viz. 
rag Ttlaxugi] *sivrog di 6 xvpiog 
ijfup idmntp, tig Xaov nXypovo- 
piug, x. r, L 

Barnabas, Epist c. 4. Korn 
separntim debetis seduce re vos, 
tanquam justificati. 

[01*1 Latin version ; the original Creek 
here being lost.] 

Hermes, Smut VIII. 8. His 
igitur non est locus penitentiue. 

Polycarp, Epist. c. 4 Xi- 

fojfttp ubiop ovbiv, obit XuyiG- 
fA(xu> ovrt ipvomV} ovie % t 5 W 
topo in imp tijg xupdlug* 
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Heb. 6: 20. '/fjGovg .... dtg%t- Poly carp, Martyr (ha 

sgsug ysvapsvog ? comp, 7: 3, 24. rov amvlov dgytsgimg 'j^gov 
4:14. Xgtoxov ; (quoted in Euseb. 

Hist. Ecc. p. 133. D. ; so, also, 
in the Latin version of Poly- 
carp, published by Usher). Add, 
from the same version, c. xn. 

et ipse sempiternus ponti- 

fex, Dei Alius, Christus Jesus. 
Lardner, 11. 830. 

Heb. 13: 9. Aidayatg not'd - Ignatius, Epist. ad Magnesios, 

long v.ul gtvatg ptj n sgiq.tgsads c. 8. Mt) nluvaods t atg £Z£po- 
4. . . . iv oTg ovz mpsXqdfjGocv ol d'oHcuq, p-rfit funds up a® tv xolg 
TtsytjtaTijGMVTsg. nakcttotg di/mqsXictv ovotv* 

Heb. 10: 28, 29. *Adsiqoag Ignatius, Epist. ad Ephes. c. 

tig vopov Mwugscuq ycoglg oh c- 16. Mi d'i ot tovg dvdgwnivovg 

tip poll* ini d'uolv rj rgtal pugxv- oimvg dtoupdsipQvxsg, davatG) 
Gtv unodvqGxtt* IIogo) doxsr.- xazud'i%<x£ovica' noooi pdXXov 

xs yslgovog ct£mdyosxai ttpo)- ol xrjv Xgiaxov izuh/Giav vo- 

plug, 6 xdv uldvxou dsov xuxa- dsvstv inr/eigovvzeg alwviav 
naxioug, %. r. A, tigovgi dixtjv, vnig tjg Geau- 

ga v y.ai davatov vnipstvsv d 
Kvgtog Atjgovq, x. t, A. 

The passages may be found in Cotelerius ; or in Lardner, 
Cred. L pp. 43. 44. 131. 217. II. 830.1. 177. edit. 1734. See 
also Eich. Einleit, §271, note 2. Several of them, (specially one 
from Polycarp naming Christ the eternal high priest ), look very 
much like a quotation . But in a matter so weighty, it is not best 
to place very much dependence on them, as the similarity may 
be accidental 

Justin Martyr is the first considerable writer of the second 
century, whose works are come down to us. He was born about 
A. D. 103, and flourished about A. D. 140. In his dialogue 
with Trypho the Jew, the following passage occurs. “ This is he, 
who, after the order of Melchizedek, is king of Salem, and eter- 
nal priest of the most high,” p. 341. He elsewhere calls Christ, 
mmviov too dsov hgsa, xai (iuaiXta, xvcf Xqigtov piXXovm ffaso™ 
dw< ? p, 323. C. In another place, lie says of Christ, Kal ayys- 
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Xog Si huXsitcu xcd unootoloQ, Apolog. I. p. 95. D. ; which name 
(ctjtoGTOlog) is given him only in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

In addition to the facts already stated, respecting the early 
existence and credit of the epistle to the Hebrews, it should be 
noted, that the Peshito or old Syriac version of the New Testa- 
ment, made, in all probability, during the second century ; and 
the old Latin versions, made during the same period, and proba- 
bly within the first half of it ; both contain the epistle to the He- 
brews, Bertholdt Einleit. p. 637 seq. 7 1 7 seq. This is a fact 
of very great importance ; for these versions were in common 
use and authority, among the churches of the East and the West. 
It is not pretended that either of these versions, at this period, 
comprised any book which is now known to be apocryphal. Un- 
doubtedly they did not comprise any, which were then deemed 
apocryphal. Here then is palpable evidence, that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was widely circulated among Christians, a short 
time after the apostolic age. In the west, the Itala and old 
Latin versions comprised it ; in Greece, or the middle region, 
the church at Corinth are addressed by Clement as being famil- 
iar with it; and in the east, the Syrian church, wide spread as it 
was, comprised it in their canon. 

From near the close of the second century onward, the his- 
tory of the canonical credit of our epistle intermingles itself with 
the controverted question, whether Paul wan the author of %L 
On this account, I shall not separately pursue the history any 
farther, at present, as it must necessarily be investigated, in the 
course of discussing that important question, which still remains 
for consideration. ■ v 1 

The sum of what has been shewn, under our present head of 
discussion, is, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, probably but a short time before 
this event ; that in about thirty years, at most, it had acquired 
such currency and credit, that the church at Rome, the metropo- 
lis of the world, in a letter addressed by their bishop to the church 
at Corinth, made repeated appeals to it as a book of divine au- 
thority, and in such a way as to imply i knowledge and aeknowL 
.edgment of it, by the Corinthian chu rc| 5 similar to their own f 
12 
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that Justin Martyr, about A. D. 140, has evidently appealed to its 
contents as sacred ; that about this time, or not long after, it was 
inserted among the canonical books of the New Testament, by 
the churches of the East and the West ; and that, consequently, 
it must have had, at a period very little after the apostolic age, 
a currency and a credit not at all, or at most very little, inferior 
to that of other acknowledged books of the New Testament, 
j Better evidence than this of early and general reception by the 
churches, it would be difficult to find, in respect to a considerable 
number of books in the New Testament; with less than this we 
are obliged to content ourselves, respecting several of them. 

But admitting the early existence and general credit of this 
epistle, there still remains the most difficult of all the questions 
which have been raised respecting it. “ Who was its author ? 
Was it Paul, or some other person This very important 
question deserves, and must receive, a particular and thorough 
discussion. 


§ 13. Was Paul the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews ? 

From whatever source the epistle to the Hebrews is derived, 
every reader of it must perceive, that it comes from a man of 
deep feeling, of a benevolent heart, of extensive knowledge, and 
of views, in respect to the spiritual nature of Christianity, as ex- 
alted as can be found any where in the New Testament. Every 
attentive reader of the Mosaic law, moreover, must feel, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews is the best key to unlock the treasures 
which are secreted there ; and that it affords us a disclosure in 
respect to the general nature and object of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, which Christians much need, and which can no where else 
be found in a manner so full and satisfactory, * 

4 But this, however correct or important it may be, cannot es- 
tablish the fact that Paul wrote the epistle. We must not vir- 
tually assume this position from reasons a priori, or because we 
may wish it to be so. It is as uncritical to believe without any 
evidence, as it is to reject evidence when it is offered. It is 
uncritical also to establish, (or rather to attempt establishing), a 
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position that concerns a simple matter of fact, by any reasoning 
a priori . To investigate the present question in a becoming and 
candid manner, we must lay aside prejudice either in respect to 
the affirmative or negative of it ; and also our previous opinions, 
which have been derived merely from education, and have not 
been established on the basis of proper evidence. 

The epistle to the Hebrews has no subscription . Conse- 
quently, we are left either to conjecture who .the author was, or 
to gather it from evidence external or internal. Conjecture , in 
respect to an epistle the claims of which are supposed to be author - 
itative , can give no real sasisfaction to the thorough inquirer. 
Circumstantial evidence is that, then, to which we must necessari- 
ly resort, since the signature of the author is wanting. 

I make these observations here, because it has seemed to me, 
that very much more has been demanded by some critics, in or- 
der to prove that Paul wrote this epistle* than the nature of the 
case admits, or even requires. Their demands would amount 
to nothing less than the signature of the writer himself, or direct 
testimony that he wrote it, given by witnesses then present. 

In the investigation of the question, 4 Who was the author of 
m anonymous letter that is almost 1800 years old, written in an 
age and country where literary records (if they at all exist) are 
accidental and not designed ?* how can it be justly required, that 
proof of a direct, unequivocal, and positive nature should be pro- 
duced ? Where is the anonymous letter of antiquity, that could 
ever be assigned to any particular author, if demands such as 
these were made in respect to it ? 

The question is not, whether the point in dispute can be ren- 
dered certain by plain and indubitable testimony, (for then how 
should it ever have been disputed ?) but, all things considered, 
whether there is not a probability in favour of supposing Paul to 
be the author of it — a probability deduced from evidence exter- 
nal and internal, which is sufficient to quiet our reasonable doubts, 
and to command our prevailing belief. 

It is not modem critics only, who have been divided on this 
question. The ancient Christians early differed in opinion about 
it, for several centuries ; the Latin or occidental Christians, after 
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the second century, generally rejecting it from their canon, as they 
did not reckon it to be Paul’s; while the Greek, or rather the 
oriental, Christians generally received it as coming from the hand 
of the apostle Paul. 

I shall divide the evidence, in respect to this question, into 
external and internal. By the former, I mean whatever can be 
gathered from the Christian fathers, or ancient writers, or the tra- 
dition of the churches, respecting the epistle ; and by the latter, 
the characteristics of the epistle in respect to sentiment, style, and 
diction, compared with the acknowledged letters of Paul, and al- 
so certain facts which are adverted to in the epistle itself. 

The great deficiency of genuine early Christian records, for 
many years •after the completion of the New Testament, is a fact 
. '&ti & * lamented by all who study either the early 

' 'the' ehurfch, or that of its sacred books. A few frag- 

vileStl- -dnly #e have, of Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Papias, 
jBtertoS, Ignatius, Polycarp, and some others ; in most instances 
tod" short, and too imperfectly preserved, to afford any strong 
gtdund of satisfaction to the critical inquirer. 

§ 14. Testimony of the Alexandrine church . 

, 5 ; The evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews was early re- 
■; "books, has' been already exhibited. 

' that we have respecting Paul’s being the au- 

thor of the epistle, is that of Pantaenus, the head of the celebrat- 
ed Christian school at Alexandria in Egypt, who flourished about 
A. D. 180. This testimony was inserted by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, the disciple of Pantaenus, and his successor in the famous 
school just mentioned, in a work of his entitled * Tnotviiajoug, In- 
stitutions, or Sketches . This work is now lost ; but Eusebius Ms 
preserved an extract from it, in his Ecclesiastical History, Lib. 

- ri - c. 14. Pantaenus himself was the most learned Christian of 
the age in which he lived, and one whose weight and authori- 
ty -h the churches was very great. 

Clement, in the extract preserved by Eusebius, is endeav- 
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curing to assign a reason, why Paul had not subscribed his name 
to the epistle to the Hebrews. After giving his opinion in regard 
to this point he adds, “ As our worthy presbyter, [so he usually 
Calls Pantaenus], has already said, Since the Lord himself was 
sent by the Almighty as an apostle to the Hebrews, Paul being 
an apostle to the Gentiles, on account of modesty does not sub- 
scribe himself as the apostle to the Hebrews, both out of rever- 
ence for bis Lord, and because being a preacher, and an apos-* 
tie to the Gentiles, by a kind of supererogation he wrote to the He- 
brews. 5 ’* 

Two points are equally clear from this testimony ; the first, 
that Pantaenus entertained no doubt of Paul’s being the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, the whole passage implying as 
well as asserting this ; the second, that still, either from the sug- 
gestions of his own mind, or from those made by others, objec- 
tions had been raised against this opinion, because the epistle 
lacked the usual subscription or inscription of Paul. The at- 
tempt to solve these doubts, necessarily implies that they had 
been suggested from one of these sources ; but from which, we 
cannot tell with any certainty. 

I am very ready to allow, with some recent critics, that the 
attempt at solution is but a poor specimen of critical reasoning, 
and is insufficient to accomplish what Pantaenus designed to ac- 
complish. For how was it necessary, as he seems to suppose, 
that Paul should have subscribed himself, an apostle to the He- 
brews, if he had put his name to the epistle ? If he declined do- 
ing this, “ because his Lord and Master was the apostle of God 
to them,” as Pantaenus says, still he might (as on other occasions 
he actually does) have called himself an apostle of Jesus Christ ; 
or he might, as he ttvice does, have called himself a servant of 
Jesus Christ , Phil. 1: L Tit. 1:1; or he might, as he twice 
does, have simply written his name Paul , 1 Thess. 1:1, 2 Thess. 


* o pamoiog in el 6 Krytog unoaroZag 

tw narroxQuT ooog a/nnrulv} ciQog >vg, 8iU (MTqwtffta 6 TfavXag tag av 

«'V tU Iftrri an enra7.ju.trog ovx iyyfiucpe t eavrhv 'Itfinaimv ucn6o roXov Sax re ri t v 
KQ"? rbv xvqioi) Sut re to lx mQtovaiag xas rots 'Efycdotg ItuotUZuv,, 

'Wvm onct ml anoGt o?.qv. Lib. VI. 14. - „ . 
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1:1. Why should he have been any more diffident with respect 
to doing this, in the present case, than in any other ? 

As to his diffidence arising from being ao apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, which made him, as Pantaenus supposes, decline subscri- 
bing his name in an epistle to the Hebrews, so much weight can- 
not well be attributed to it. The writer of our epistle has told 
the persons addressed of his circumstances, and of his compan- 
ions ; he has also asked their prayers that “ he might be speedily 
restored to them f all which necessarily implies, that his name 
was not designed to be wholly concealed, and could not be so 
concealed, from those whom he directly and originally address- 
ed : so that neither of Pantaenus 5 reasons for Paul’s declining to 
subscribe bis name, appears to have any considerable weight in 

it* 

Eichhom and Bertholdt, it must be acknowledged, have re- 
futed the good father’s critical reasonings on which I have just 
animadverted ; but they should not, (as they appear to have done), 
substitute this for a confutation of his testimony also. Bertholdt 
moreover maintains, that Pantaenus has simply expressed an 
opinion , that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; an opinion 
merely his own , and not founded on any tradition. This he en- 
deavours to prove by the following argument. * It is clear that 
Pantaenus’ expressions imply the existence , of persons, in his time, 
who maintained the opinion, that Paul was not the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Now if general tradition maintained 
that he was, how could there be any such persons ? For at this 
time, it was easy to trace a tradition of this nature up to its pri- 
mary source.’ Einleit. p. 2918, 

But has there ever been a period, since the gospels or epis- 
tles were written, in which more or less of them were not discard- 
ed by some, and doubted by others? Have there not been 
some such men as Ebionites, Alogi, Marcionites, and others of 
similar character, in every age, and almost in every country? 
And can it be a valid objection to a book, or to testimony re- 
specting it, that such men have rejected it, or doubted it ? If so, 
then the whole New Testament must be given up at once, and 
the effort to maintain its genuineness abandoned as a task utterly 
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hopeless; for what part of it has not been, discarded by some of 
these, or such like sectarians ? 

Does Pantaenus, 1 ask, tell us whence the doubts in question 
arose; whether from his own mind, from heretics, or from the 
members of the catholic church ? Not a word of this. Be it 
then, that they came from whatever quarter you please, or from 
all quarters ; the weight of his testimony is increased, rather than 
diminished, by the objections. For how does the case now 
stand ? Pantaenus had objections to the apostolic origin of the 
epistle suggested, by members of the catholic church, by heretics, 
and by his own mind ; yet such was the strength of his convic- 
tion, arising from the evidence opposed to these doubts, that he 
hesitates not in the least to consider it as an established point, 
that Paul was the author of this epistle. He speaks of it as be- 
ing certainly his. 

Now whence did Pantaenus derive such a conviction ? Pan- 
taenus, who was at the head of the first Christian school in the 
world ; w r ho resided near Palestine, and where constant commu- 
nication was all the time kept up with that country ; Pantaenus, 
who lived within a century after the apostolic age. It cannot be 
shown, nor in any way rendered probable, that he had any fa- 
vourite or peculiar sentiment to be supported by the epistle to 
the Hebrews, which was the reason why he defended its apos- 
tolic origin. I am aware of the allegation made by some, that 
the epistle to the Hebrews was already received in the churches 
as one of the sacred books ; and that, as some doubted respect- 
ing it because it wanted an apostle’s name to sanction it, Pan- 
taenus, in order to save its credit and defend the custom of the 
churches in receiving it as canonical, assigned the reasons pro- 
duced above, why Paul did not subscribe his name to it. But is 
not this, after all, conceding the very point which it is meant to 
deny ? <e The epistle to the Hebrews was already received by 
the churches ; therefore Pantaenus defends it !” Indeed? " And 
how came it to be received ? Whence this general credit already 
obtained ? A credit so strong, a custom of reception so general, 
as to inspire Pantaenus with entire confidence in its canonical 
authority, and raise him above all the objections which had been 
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suggested. And how comes it, that no epistles should have 
made their way into the canon, amid all the conflicting opinions, 
and various apocryphal and supposititious writings, of the early 
ages of the church, but those which either bear an apostle’s name, 
or were by general consent assigned to an apostle ? This is a 
fundamental question, in respect to the great subject of the au- 
thority of our New Testament canon. It is an articulus stantis 
ml cadentis auctoritatis, in respect to it. And the answer to this 
question plainly is, that the catholic church in the primitive age, 
taken as a body, were governed by the maxim, that no book or 
epistle could be properly regarded as canonical, except such as 
was written by an apostle. 

I, am far from denying, that particular churches, and even 
particular regions of country, did, near the close of the second 
century, and afterwards, regard as sacred, some of the apocry- 
phal books of the Old Testament and of the New. The quota- 
tions Yrom them by the Christian fathers, is conclusive evidence 
of this. But then such books, for the time being, were of course , 
estimated as holding a rank entitled to the credit of inspired 
books. And in respect to the apocryphal writings of the New 
Testament, it is clear that they were regarded, (where they were 
admitted as canonical), as either coming from the hands of apos- 
tles, or as having been written with their approbation, or under 
their inspection. Nothing can be more evident, than that there 
was a constant verging of the church as a body, toward the point 
of limitation, in respect to canonical credit , that lias just been 
stated. Thai some churches and persons should have commit- 
ted mistakes, respecting the extent to which the principle advert- 
ed to would carry them, is not at all to be wondered at, consider- 
ing the state of literary knowledge at that period. But that such 
mistakes were not committed by the predominant part of the 
churches, is demonstrated from the state of the New Testament, 
ever since the earliest period ; the received books of which are 
only those, which were regarded as being of apostolic origin, or 
, revision, and generally believed to be so. 

* Such being the fact, we may ask, and we ought to ask, How 
came the epistle to the Hebrews into the canon j so that Cle- 
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merit of Rome in the , very first century, and Pantaenus in the 
next, refer to it as Scripture ? Why plainly, because an apos- 
tolic origin was attributed to it. Pantaenus regards this as cer- 
tainty ; and Pantaenus says, that the apostle who wrote it was 
Paul , did is to .... to7g c Ep pctioig imattklup [JTwuAop]. 

I readily concede, that he is not a witness contemporary with 
Paul. But he is a witness, (and one of the very best the age af- 
forded, in which he lived and was so distinguished as a man of 
knowledge), of what the opinion of the churches then was. Is it 
not evident, that in the passage under consideration, he is defend- 
ing the usual opinion of the churches, in regard to our epistle ; and 
that he is not merely delivering his own private sentiments ? The 
manner in which he speaks, plainly declares this. 

Moreover, that he did speak the opinion which was prevalent 
and general at this period, is rendered still more probable by the 
fact, that at least as early as the time in which he Iwed, probably 
earlier, the Syriac translation in the East, and the old Latin ver- 
sion in the West, as i\~e have already seen, were completed ; both 
of which went into general use in those countries, and both of 
which comprise the epistle to the Hebrews. In regard to the 
Syriac, it may be further noted, that while it was made too early, 
as it would seem, to comprise the 2d epistle of Peter, and the 2d 
and 3d epistles of John, (which for various reasons came later 
into circulation than the other epistles), it still comprises the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. Are not these facts, then, when taken to- 
gether, good evidence, that the credit of this epistle was early 
and widely diffused, and that it was regarded at a very early 
period, by the great body of the churches, as of apostolic origin ? 
To which of the apostles it was assigned by current belief, and 
of course by current tradition, Pantaenus informs us. 

* Let it be distinctly noted, that all this took place within about 
a century after the apostolic age, (and probably less) ; u when 
tradition,” as Berthokft says, u might be easily traced back to 
its origin.” Does not, then, the testimony of Pantaenus, whom 
Photius (Cod. 118) represents to be not only a hearer of those 
who had seen the apostles, but of some of die apostles them- 
selves, supported as it is by concurrent testif tony of the canon 
13 
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of the churches in the East and in the West, amount to satisfac- 
tory evidence, in regard to general ecclesiastical tradition, at the 
time in which this father lived ? And if so, does not this plead 
strongly for the probability, that Paul was the author of the epis- 
tle ? . ' 

I am unable to distinguish the testimony in question of Pan- 
taenus, from that of other writers, whom Berthoidt quotes as 
good support for the genuineness of other books of the New 
Testament How many hundred testimonies has he quoted, 
where the witness does not say whether he delivers his, own opin- 
ion, or recites tradition ! Yet Berthoidt takes these and such 
like testimonies, as legitimate evidence, when he sets out to es- 
tablish the genuineness of any books of, the New Testament, or 
of any aftcient writing. Why then should he resort to the ex- 
traordinary, the unsupported, (I may say) improbable, supposi- 
tion, that Pantaenus has, in the case before us, only delivered 
his own private opinion f Even if it were so, the question, On 
what was the opinion grounded ? What, induced him to believe 
so ? would present serious difficulties in respect to the suggest 
lions which Berthoidt has made ; as 1 have already shewn/ 

At any rate, the principle which Berthoidt assumes here, 
would render it utterly impossible ever to establish the genuine- 
ness of any of the New Testament books ; and, I may add, of 
any other ancient book*; A principle fraught with such conse- 
quences, cannot, either with propriety or safety, be admitted into 
our critical investigations* ' 

The importance of this discussion, which treats of testimony 
so early and respectable, in regard to the subject in question, 
will, I hope, be a sufficient apology for the length to which it has 
been protracted. 

Pantaenus was succeeded, in his school, by the celebrated 
Clement of Alexandria, near the close of the second century. 
Clement, as he tells us in the first book of his Stromata , (p. 274. 
Lardner, Cred. IL 462), had travelled in Greece, Italy, the 
East, and Egypt, in quest of knowledge, and employed masters 
in all these countries. With Pantaenus he settled down in 
Egypt $ and he represents this teacher, though last in time, as 
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first in merit. He compares him to the Sicilian bee, that had 
gathered flowers from the prophetic and apostolic meadows; 
and represents him as filling the minds of his hearers with pure 
knowledge. 

Clement, then, was well qualified to judge what was the gen- 
eral usage and tradition of the churches, in respect to the canon 
of Scripture ; as he had traversed a great part of the regions 
where churches were planted. His testimony, (extracted from 
a work of his entitled ' TnoivnmGBig), is preserved by Eusebius, in 
his Ecc. Hist. L. VI. c. 14. “In his book,” says Eusebius, 
“ Clement affirms that Paul is the author of the epistle tp the He- 
brews ; and that, as it was addressed to Hebrews, it was origin- 
ally written in their language, and afterwards translated by Luke 
for the use of the Greeks; which is the reason, why the colouring of 
the style is the same in this epistle and in the Acts of the apostles. 
The reason why Paul did not affix his name at the head of it, pro- 
bably is, because the Hebrews had^conceived a prejudice against 
him, and were suspicious of him. Very prudently, therefore, he. 
did not place his name at the head of the epistle, so as to divert 
them from the perusal of it.”* 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt have endeavoured to shew here, al- 
so, that Clement’s testimony is only his own private opinion, or 
at most, that of his master Pantaenus. Eichhorn attacks the 
apology which Clement makes for Paul’s omitting to prefix his 
name to the epistle ; and seeming to triumph over this, he dis- 
misses the whole of the testimony along with it. Bertholdt has 
pursued a course somewhat different. Pantaenus be represents 
as giving one reason why the name of Paul is omitted ; Clement, 
another. This contradiction, he avers, proves that neither Pan- 
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taenus nor Clement rested on tradition as their support, but only 
followed their own conjecture. 

, This conclusion is somewhat singular. What is the point in 
question ? Simply, whether Paul wrote the epistle to the He- 
brews; Pantaenus says that he did ; Clement asserts the same ; 
both as it .appears, without any doubt or hesitation in their own 
minds. How came they by this confidence ? Clement derived 
it, says.Bertholdt, from his master Pantaenus. But from whom 
did . Pantaenus derive it ? Whence did he get iso much confi- 
dence respecting this . point, as to overcome all the obstacles 
thrown in the way of such a belief? He appears to have been 
a man of great sobriety , kno wled ge, diligence, and excellence of 
* : H^W3a$md';innoVator ; nor does it appear that he 

.'of speculative opinions and conceits to foster. But 
: doubts, that had been suggested against 

being the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, in one way, 

, it\d Clement in mother , “ this,” says Bertholdt, “ is contradiction^ 

' and it shews that neither of these fathers grounded his opinion 
on tradition, but on bis own conjectures, 35 Contradiction in 
what ? Are these two fathers agreed on the great point in ques- 
tion, viz. whether Paul was the author of the epistle? This is 
conceded. Where then is the contradiction? “They are not 
agreed how the doubts raised against it should be solved.” What 
. foilp-WS'?.': ■ ?eWhy,” as Bertholdt avers, “that th% grounded not 
tlij&ii opinions { 4n tradition.” ' That is, (if this have any appro- 
priate meaning), that tradition had not brotmght down to them 
the mode of solving these doubts ; since they were not agreed in 
the mode of solving them. But what if tradition had, as is roost 
probable, handed down to them neither doubts nor solutions ; and 
that the solutions they proposed were of newly raised doubts, 
which about this time began to appear in some of the occidental 
churches- — solutions drawn, as I would most freely concede, from 
their; owtt personal views, rather than from tradition; what, I ask, 
.the mmmr of solving these doubts to do, with the main point 
Nothing at all; and be it, that Eichhorn has triumph- 
gjpo$ fathers, Pantaenus and Clement, in shew- 
ing thf 'their reasoning to solve, the ’doubts ihea 
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raised, it leaves their testimony, as to the great point at issue, 
quite untouched. 

I am not disposed, however, to concede so much to Eich- 
horffs reasoning, in respect to the assertions of Clement. If 
Paul did write the epistle to the Hebrews, and direct it , to a 
church in Palestine, every one acquainted with his history knows, 
that the Hebrews in that country, at least very many of them, 
were affected towards him as Clement has represented them to 
be ; and this might be a proper and adequate reason, for not set- 
ting down his name at the head of his epistle. 

c< But Paul,” says Eichhorn , C( has not shrunk from openly pro- 
fessing his name on all other occasions.” This may be true. 
But to what other part of the church did he write, circumstanced 
as the Jews of Palestine were ? Does not a prudent man change 
the mode of his address, as circumstances may require ? 

“ But after all, the author has not concealed himself. At the 
close of the epistle, he has developed circumstances which must 
certainly make him known.” I grant it, in respect to the church 
whom he immediately and primitively addressed ; but the case 
would not be the same in respect to other churches, for whom, 
also, there can be but little doubt, the epistle was ultimately de- 
signed. At least, those who read it, would first have been sub- 
jected to the influence of its reasoning, and its eloquent and pow- 
erful remonstrances, before they would come to make the in- 
quiries about the author, suggested by the circumstances at the 
close. May not the author, who could, write such an epistle, 
well have trusted to its power in disarming prejudices, which the 
appearance merely of a name at the outset might have heightened ? 
And might not Clement, who travelled through the East, and 
over so many countries, have thus become acquainted with the 
manner in which the difficulty was commonly solved, which he 
proposes ? This solution, although Eichhorn thinks it to be so 
incompetent, is still a much more probable one than that of Pan- 
taenus 5 nay, I must think that it is in itself by ho means destitute 
of probability. How can it be shewn in any way to be incon- 
gruous, that such a reason should have influenced Paul to with- 
hold his name ? 
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But further ; Bertholdt says, “ Another proof that Clement 
did not ground his testimony on tradition, is, that he declares the 
epistle to have been originally written in Hebrew ; and that Luke 
translated it into the Greek language ; and thus he merely un- 
dertakes, in his own way, to account for the diversity of the style 
from that of Paul, and its similarity to that of the Acts of the 
apostles.” 

Be it so then, for the sake of argument. But still, what is 
the amount of this ? Nothing more than that Clement under- 
takes to meet an objection, raised from the style of the epistle ; 
and to show how this style could be somewhat diverse from Paul’s, 
and yet the epistle derive its origin from that apostle* How can 
this determine, that Clement did not ground his belief of Paul’s 
being the author of the epistle, on the tradition of the church, 
rather than on his own conjecture ? 

In fact, that Clement should have remained entirely unmoved 
in his opinion, by all objections made to Paul’s being the author of 
our epistle, proves just the reverse of what Bertholdt has endeav- 
oured to establish. It proves, beyond all reasonable controversy, 
the strength and constancy of his opinion, which triumphed over 
all, such obstacles; and which to do this, must, as it seems to me, 
have been supported, in his own mind, by the general voice of 
the churches among whom he had travelled. 

* • ^ further to invalidate the testimony of Pantaenus and 
'Cyw&V' Bertholdt : $$g|ests, that w they were inclined to favour 
the epistle to the Hebrews, on account of the Alexandrine spirit 
which reigns in it,” [he means the spirit of allegorizing and find- 
ing secondary senses to language] ; and “to establish the credit 
of a favourite letter, they attributed it to Paul, being supported in 
this by the apparent similarity which it has to his writings.” 

Now since this is altogether gratuitous conjecture, it might wot 
improperly be answered, by conjecture that such was not the case. 
I will suggest, however, that it is by no means certain, either that 
Pantaenus or Clement were natives of Alexandria. The proba- 
bility is, that they came there partly as learners, but principally 
as teachers ; atfcd that their opinions were not formed, merely by 
the fashion of interpreting the Scriptures at Alexandria. Besides, 
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what ground is there to suppose that these fathers, conscientious 
and deeply imbued with, reverence for the Scriptures as they 
were, would have been persuaded by attachment to the Alexan- 
drine spirit of allegory, to foist a book into the canon of the New 
Testament as Paul’s, when they had no evidence on which to 
ground such an opinion ? And how comes it, that at this very 
period, this same epistle was inserted in the canon, in the Iiala 
of the western churches, and the Peshito or old Syriac version 
of the eastern ones ? Did Pantaenus and Clement effect this ? 
They had no concern with the management of either of these 
churches. Christians then in the East and West, far distant 
from Alexandria, did ascribe canonical authority to this epistle ; 
and if they did so, there is of course good reason to believe, that 
they ascribed the epistle to an apostle as the author. What pro- 
bability can there be, then, that Clement and Pantaenus ascribed 
this epistle to Paul, merely On the ground of their own private 
opinion or local prejudices ? 

The sum of testimony for the second century has now been 
presented. Its importance is greatly magnified, by its proximity 
to the time when the epistle was written, and when tradition re- * 
speeting it might be traced back, as Berthoklt avers, without * 
much difficulty, by a sober and interested inquirer. That at the 
dose of the first century, the epistle to the Hebrews was not on- 
ly extant, but in full credit as a canonical writing at Rome, we 
have seen in the examination of the testimony of Clement of 
Rome. That at the close of the second century, it occupied a 
place in the canon of the eastern, the western, and the intermedi- 
ate churches, follows from the testimony that has now been ex- 
amined. That Paul was the author of this epistle, appears to 
have been the firm belief of the most celebrated theological school 
then existing ; and that this belief harmonized with that of the 
churches in general, who required evidence of apostolic origin or 
approbation, in order to entitle an' epistle to a place in the canon, 
seems quite probable, and is contradicted by no. circumstances 
with which we are acquainted. 

We may now advance to the former part of the third century, 
and examine a few of the principal witnesses. 
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The celebrated Origen, second to none of the fathers (except 
Jerome) as a critic, and in general learning superior to them all, 
the disciple and the successor of Clement at Alexandria, is, in all 
respects, a most important witness td* be examined. He spent 
his life in the study and explanation of the Scriptures 5 and his 
testimony in regard to the canon of Scripture, at the time when 
he flourished (A. D. 220 ), is of greater weight than that of any 
other individual of the same period. 

The most explicit testimony of Origen is that which Eusebius 
has preserved, Eee. Hist. VI. 25 ; being an extract from one of 
Origen’s homilies on the epistle to the Hebrews. The passage 
runs thus in Eusebius ; “In respect to the epistle to the Hebrews, 
Ortgeu deckles thus in his homilies upon it. 6 The character of 
the style of the epistle to the Hebrews has not the unpolished 
cast of the apostle’s language, who professes himself to be a man 
unlearned in speech, i. e. in phraseology. Besides, this epistle, 
in the texture of its style, is more conformed to Greek idiom ; 
as every one must confess, who is able to distinguish differences 
in style. Moreover the ideas in this epistle are admirable, and 
not inferior to those which are confessedly apostolic ; and this 
every one must concede is true, who has attentively read the wri- 
tings of the apostles.’ A little further on he adds, c If I were to 
give my opinion, I should say, the phraseology and the texture 
belong to some one , relating the Apostle’s sentiments, and as it 
were commenting on the words of his master. If any church 
therefore hold this to be. an epistle of Pauly let it receive commen- 
dation on account of this ; for it is not without reason (ov 

etXt ]) 9 THAT THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN (itotpccdsdolxct- 

aty have had a tradition) as being of Paul. Who wrote the 
epistle, penned it, or, committed it to writing], God [on- 

ly] knows with certainty ; but the report which has reached usds, 
that some affirm it to be written by Clement, bishop of Rome ; 
ami some, by Luke who' wrote the Gospel and the Acts.’ Eu~ 
•sab. Hist. Ecc. VI. 25. Lard. IV. p. 285* 1 ’ , ; 
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Tliis passage has been appealed to for different purposes, by 
writers of different sentiments; by some, in order to shew that 
Origen doubted, by others, to Ifiew that be did not doubt, about 
Paul’s being the author of the epistle in question. J Omitting au 
account of what others have said, let us endeavour to elicit the 
sentiments of Origen, by considering this passage, in connexion, 
with other passages to be found in his writings. 

(I.) It is plain, that Origen felt the force of the objection 
against the authorship of Paul, drawn from the style and manner 
of the epistle, in the same way as his preceptor Clement had be- 
fore done ; and to meet tliis objection, he suggests a reason simi- 
lar to that which Clement had suggested. Clement says, that 
the epistle Was first written in Hebrew, and then translated by 
Luke into Greek ; and thus he endeavours to account for the 
supposed diversity of style between this epistle and those of Paul. 
But Origen does not appear to have at all supposed that it was 
written, at first, in Hebrew. He supposes it to have been for 
substance delivered, dictated, or spoken by the apostle, and 
penned down by some one who used his own diction, comment- 
ing as it were on the words of his master. In tliis way, the sen- 
timents are regarded as apostolic and authoritative ; while the 
diction is considered as arising from one not an apostle; and thus 
the full credit of the epistle is maintained, while the objection to 
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this credit, drawn* from die diversity of style, is apparently re- 
moved, 

(3.)‘ It should be noted, tliaf Origen does not say, whether 
the objections against the epistle to the Hebrews being the pro- 
duction of Paul, arose from his own mind, or from the allegations 
of others. Most probably from both sources. He appears to 
have had a full conviction, that there was a diversity of style in it ; 
and to remove the difficulty about the credit of the epistle, which 
arose in his mind from this circumstance, he resorted to the sup** 
position just mentioned. We can have no reasonable doubt, that 
at this time there were some, who alleged that this epistle did not 
come from the hand of Paul ; as Pantaenus and Clement had, 
before this, made an effort to remove objections against it. 

(3.) The very manner in which Origen attempts to remove 
objections, shews that he gave full credit to the apostolic origin 
of the epistle. * The thoughts he avers, £ are apostolic, and 
worthy of an apostle ; but the diction is derived from another.’ 
And when he says, u It is not without reason that the ancients 
have handed it down as belonging to Paul and then adds, 
u but who wrote it, God only knows with certainty, some attribut- 
ing it to Luke, and some to Clement nothing can be plainer, 
than that he means here to suggest, that he considers it to be un- 
certain, who permed it, i. e. reduced it to writing; for he had 
just asserted that the thoughts were suggested by the apdstle t 
while the diction arose from him who reduced them to writing. 
To suppose (as lias been supposed) that Origen means to assert, 
that God only knows from whom the sentiments of the epistle 
sprung, or who the author was, in this sense, is to suppose that 
Origen has directly contradicted himself, in the very same para- 
graph. Therefore, 

(4.) When Origen says that some attribute it to Luke, and 
some to Clement ; the probability dearly is, (from the connex- 
ion in which this stands), that he means to say, £ Some attribute 
the penning or writing of it down, to the one or the other of these 
prsons.’ If this be so, (and it appears to be very plain that it 
is), ix mly server to shew, that Origen did not consider the tradi- 
tion 'about ‘Luke and Clement as well established ; and especial- 
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ly so, es the traditionary reports were not agreed respecting the 
amanuensis or recorder of the epistle# It is possible^ I acknowl- 
edge, that Origen means to say, that some attributed the real au- 
thorship to Luke or Clement ; although 1 cannot think that this 
opinion has any probable support, in the passage of Origen now 
under consideration, if it be explained by any just rules of in- 
terpretation# 

(5.) It is clear that Origen ascribes his own belief, and the 
belief of the churches of his time, that the epistle was Paul’s, to 
ancient tradition# u If any church receive this epistle as Paul’s, 
let it be commended for this ; for it is not without reason, that the 
ancients (ot dg%am) have handed it down (nagdtdmmm) as 
Paul’s.” Here two things are asserted ; first, that the tradition 
of its being Paul’s is well grounded, in Origen’s view, am six*] na- 
paMawmc ; and secondly, that it is an ancient tradition, for 
o& ug%ui(H dvdgsg have so thought. .. 

1 cannot well account for it, that Eiehborn and Bertholdt have 
kept out of sight, this direct testimony of Origen to the tradition 
of the churches. Eiehhorn has indeed quoted it (§ 27 J), but 
made no comment upon it ; while Bertholdt has broken the par- 
agraph into two parts, and quoted what precedes the clause in 
question, in one place (p. 2944), and that which follows it in an- 
other (p. 2956); while he has wholly omitted the clause under 
consideration. The opinion of Pantaenus and Clement, that 
Paul wrote this epistle, had previously been ascribed by these 
critics, either to their own conjectures, or to the influence which 
the views of the church of Alexandria had over them, in respect 
to this subject. Origen also is represented by them, as Struggling 
between his own convictions and the prejudices of the times, in 
respect to the point in question, and as falling at last upon the 
conjecture, that 4 the sentiments are the apostle’s, while the diction 
is another’s,’ hi order to reconcile his own views# and the current 
prejudices of the Alexandrine church. These critics have been 
very careful to render prominent the expression of Origen, who 
wrote ii r God [only] knows, report attributing it to Clement 
.and to Luke ; and they have quoted this too, without adverting at 
all to the evident meaning of it, which is, * who penned, or wrote 
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it down is uncertain, report attributing: it to different men using 
the expression just as if Origen had simply said, ‘who was the au- 
thor of ike epistle , God only knows * See Berth. Einl. <§> 648. 

Eichh. § 271. Besides this, Bertholdi represents Origen as as- 
serting, that an ancient tradition, brought down even to his time, 
attributed the authorship of the epistle to Luke (p» 2955), or to 
Clement (p. 2958) ; hut that Origen, believing neither of these 
ancient traditions, declared that 6 God only knows who composed 
it.’ One cannot help remarking, how leaning towards a favor, rite 
hypothesis will help to obscure one part of testimony, and make 
another to stand out in relief. That oi dgyaioi i&vdQeg have not, 
as Origen asserts, without reason declared the epistle to he Paid's, 
this critic has passed over with profound silence. On the other 
hand, “it is an ancient tradition,” he says, “ propagated down to 
the time of Origen, that either Clement or Luke composed it.” 
But Origen himself does not say this. His words are simply 
“ Who wrote it [i. e. penned it down] God knows, n d'i ttg t]pug 
tf Oaomoc t<nooiu, hut a report has come to us, that it was either 
Clement or Luke.” Now where is the ancient tradition, brought 
even down to Origen ’s time, ascribing the composition of the epis- 
tle to two different men, neither of whom Origen believed to be 
the author ? So for from this, Origen says not a word here of 
ancient tradition ; nor even of tradition at all. He does not say 
that either Imopla mdum, or tt mddooig naXaid, brings down this 
report ; but simply a dg rjpug qddoaou iotoylcc, i. e. report has 
comr to us, or, it is reported , there is a report, report says , that ci- 
ther Luke or Clement wrote it. Now he might have used the 
same expression, I. freely concede, if such report had been an- 
cient; but he might use the same, too, in reference merely to the 
'reports' of 'his day ; .at which time, no doubt, various difficulties 
' 'Were raised,, in some of the churches, respecting the Pauline qy- 
igm of the epistle. Certainly, then, , Bertholdt has no right to 
represent Origen in the manner he does, as averring that ancient 
tradition assigned the authorship of the epistle to Luke or to 
, Clement. 

, Puleed, the language which Origen employs, in this case, 
would seem io be designedly different from that which he em~ 
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ploys, in the sentence wholly omitted by Bertholdt, which runs 
thus ; u If any church holds this epistle to be Paul’s, it deserves 
commendation for this ; because ovx u*n the ancients haw. hand- 
ed it down to us, that it is Paul’s. Observe the expressions ol 
ayxdtoi and ituQttifSwxw words altogether appropriate to the 
designation of truly ancient tradition, and not to be. mistaken; 
while the report concerning Luke and Clement is announced 
simply by ij tig r/pag (fftaauGtt iaioQtu^ leaving it wholly indeter- 
minate whether this report is recent or ancient ; for cfOaovtaa 
surely does not of course designate the antiquity of the report. 
Why Bertholdt should thus magnify this part of Origen’s asser- 
tion, and wholly omit all notice of the other which cannot be mis- 
understood and is not liable to misconstruction, is best known to 
himself. But thus much may properly be said, If the testimony 
of the ancients (or moderns), is to be managed in this way, then 
we may assert, with equal truth, our inability to prove any thing, 
or our ability to prove aliqvkf ex aliquo . 

That Origen was not in the doubtful state about the epistle, 
which the critics just named represent him to be, may he clearly 
evinced from other passages in his writings, even if the one al-. 
ready examined were to be regarded as dubious. For example; 
Comm, on John (If. p. 18. ed. Huet), “According to this the 
apostle says,”* and then quotes Heh. 5: 12. That by this apos- 
tle he meant Paul, other passages in the same commentary clear- 
ly show. E. g. “In the epistle to the Hebrews, the same Paul 
says,”f p. 56 ; again, 66 Paul in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
p. 162. In his book against Gelsus, he says ; u For it is written 
by Paul, in his letter to the Corinthians .... and the same apostle 
says and then lie quotes Heb. 5: 1:2. Contra Cels. p. 482. ed. 
Bened. In his treatise on prayer, he quotes the epistle to the 
• % 


* KarU 7 (tizit (f7 { mv u rcnuoio/.og, *7 rt z. r. /. k>c. cit. 
f Kul ir rtf :tdug 'ESnuiovc, o m'lhg Jlaiu.ug tpmr x. t. 3 loo. cit. 

X r O Si XTtxvXog, iv 7 fj nyhe: r FAnaiovg' *r. 7. 1. loc. cit. - k 

ft Fly^artrut */<7o nao'u lot JTurXat hKir Kanndioig KnorKiZoyTt . ... u Si 
uvdt>g .... <pi jtfij xat ytyorctT* XQtUtv itg, x. T. loc. cit. 
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Hebrews, as ao epistle of the same apostle who wrote the epistle 
to the Ephesians, De Oratione 1. p. 250. ed. Bened. In a ho- 
mily,' preserved in a Latin translation, he says, “Paul himself, 
the greatest of the apostles, writing to the Hebrews says 
Then he quotes Heb. 12: 18, 22, 23. He also appeals to this 
epistle as authoritative , in establishing any position 5 e. g._ Comm, 
in John II. 57, 58. ed. Huet. 

These testimonies can leave no doubt what the opinion of 
Origen was, as to the real authorship of the epistle, however he 
might account for what he deemed the peculiar colouring of the 
style. It is surely quite a subordinate question, Who was the 
amanuensis or translator of Paul. The important questions are, 
Did the sentiments originate from him ? And is he the real au- 
thor of them? If Origen has not developed his opinion respect- 
ing these questions, beyond all doubt, I know not that it is in the 
power of language to do this. If he has not most explicitly aver- 
red, that the then ancient tradition taught this, and for good rea- 
sons, I am unable to conceive how* he could have averred it. 

(6.) Let us ask, how far back must this testimony have gone, 
in order to be ancient in Origan’s time ? Nothing can be weak- 
er, than the assersion that Origen refers, in his uq%quqi uvdgeg, to 
Clement and Pantaenus ; both of whom, were his contempora- 
ries, and lived until he was abput thirty years of age. Pantaenus 
died about 21 1, as Jerome affirms ; Clement, about A, D. 217 or 
220; and Origen Was bom A. D. 184 or 185. Now as Origen 
lived but little more than a century from the apostolic age, noth- 
ing can be plainer, than that the oi u$%uhi acting must mean, ei- 
ther those who were conversant with the apostles, or at least the 
generation succeeding them. This not only confirms what I 
have already endeavoured to prove, from Clement of Rome, 
from the testimony of the Italic and Syriac versions, and frops*- 
Pantaenus and Clement, viz. that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
canonical in the primitive age of the church ; but it shows, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that Pantaenus and Clement be- 


# Ips* trga apostoloruTO maxim us .... Pauius .... didt, ad Hebrae- 
oa scribeas, etc. Homil.llL in Num. p.2Bi, edit. Benedict. 
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lieved Paul to be the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, in 
common with the churches of their times, on the ground of eccle- 
siastical tradition, arid not from their own conceit, or their own 
prejudices in, favour of Alexandrine notions* 

(7.) It appears that Origen was strongly' impressed with the 
conviction, that the style of the epistle to the Hebrews w T as dif- 
ferent from the usual one of Paul. Yet so firm was his convic- 
tion, that the epistle for substance did originate from Paul, that he 
has not only often ascribed it directly to him, obiter , but given us 
at large his view, viz. that he considered Paul as the author of 
the thoughts or ideas. At the same time, he endeavours to ac- 
count for it, without prejudice to this opinion or to church tradi- 
tion, that the costume of the epistle is not Pauline, by supposing 
a disciple of Paul to have recorded the conceptions of his mas- 
ter in his own language. That Origen should have adhered to 
what he declares to be the tradition of the ancients , respecting 
the author of this epistle, under such circumstances, and beset 
with such doubts, exhibits in a most striking manner the strength 
of. his convictions, and the weight of tradition in its favour. 

The allegation made by Eichhorn and Bertholdt, that Origen 
conceded the epistle to the Hebrews to be Paul’s, from forbear- 
ance to the prejudices of the church at Alexandria, and out of 
love to the allegory which is in it, the credit of which he would 
wish to defend, has no real support. In regard to his prejudices 
in favour of the church at Alexandria, we cannot suppose them 
to have been very strong; for he was banished from this place, 
in the midst of his public labours, when he was about 48 years of 
age, and he spent the last 22 years of his life principally at Ce- 
sarea and in its neighbourhood, never returning again to Alexan- 
dria. Yet in works published long after he resided at Cesarea, 
ascribes to Paul the epistle to the Hebrews. And in regard 
to the allegory of this epistle, if this were the principal reason for 
receiving it into the canon, then why did lie not also receive the 
epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Herraas, and many other 
pieces of a similar nature, in which the ancient church abounded ? 
We may well be permitted to ask, indeed, why should we ascribe 
any other motive to Origen for receiving this epistle, than wha$ 
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he declares to have been a sufficient and commendable one in the 
churches, viz, that the ancients , not without reason, had hand- 
ed it down as PauVs ? 

The opinion of the church at Alexandria appears to have 
been uniformly the same, after the age of this great man. I 
shall very briefly notice it here, as testimony later than Origen’s, 
from this quarter, can amount but to little more than proof, that 
the opinions of himself and his predecessors continued to be held 
without variation. ( ‘ 

Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, received the epistle to the 
Hebrews' as canonical, and as the work of Paul, about A. D. 247 ; 
as did Theognostus, probably a teacher in the famous Christian 
school at Alexandria, about 282. It was received as Paul’s by 
Alexander, bishop in the same city, about 313 ; by the celebrat- 
ed Athanasius, bishop of the same place, about 326 ; by Dkly- 
mus, master of the catechetical school there, about 370 ; and by 
Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, about 412.' 

It is unnecessary to proceed any farther on, than down to 
the time of Jerome and Augustine ; whose opinion in favour of 
this epistle being Paul’s, is universally acknowledged ; and whose 
influence over the western churches occasioned the gradual, and 
finally the universal, reception of it, by all those churches in that; 
quarter where it had been rejected. 

$i,\ : §15. Testimony of the Eastern Churches. 

From Egypt let us now repair to the eastern region, and see 
what the tradition of the churches was in that quarter. 

. We have already -seen that Justin Martyr, a native of Samaria, 
quotes from our epistle about 140. After Justin, there were no 
considerable writers, in this part of the church, whose works 
still extant, until the time of Eusebius. .Methodius, however, 
bishop first of Olympus in Lycitt, and afterwards of Tyre, seems 
pretty plainly to ascribe this epistle to Paul, about 292, Lard. 
ViL 261. It was probably received as such by Pamphilus, pres- 
byter at Cesarea, about 291 ; as it stands in the midst of Paul’s 
epistles, in a manuscript copied from one of Pamphilus, id.VH.325. 
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But the most important testimony from this quarter, (next af- 
ter that of Origen, who lived at a period so much earlier, and 
spent here the most important part of his life, viz. the last twenty* 
two years of it), remains to be recited. I refer to the testimony 
of Eusebius of Cesarea, the well known historian of the church, 
who has taken so much pains to collect evidence from all quar- 
ters, respecting the canon of Scripture* I shall produce his tes- 
timony in a collected view, in order to facilitate the comparison 
of it ; and then subjoin a few remarks. 

Lib. III. c. 3. “Fourteen epistles are clearly and certainly 
Paul’s ; although it is proper to be known, that some have reject- 
ed that which is written to the Hebrews, alleging, with the church 
at Rome, that it is spoken against, as not belonging to Paul.”* 
A little after this, in the same book, c. 25, he reckons among the 
books of Scripture, which he calls opoXoyovfievoi, (i. e. not con- 
tradicted or gaimayed , viz. by such authority as to create any 
doubts, or to any considerable extent in the church), the epistles 
of Paul ; in which, beyond all question, he includes the epistle 
to the Hebrews ; for he afterwards particularizes the epistle of 
James, of Jude, the 2 Pet. and 2d and 3d John, as those books 
which are denUyopepoi, L e. called in question, contradicted.]' 
In the same book, c. 38, after saying that Clement of Rome had 
made many extracts from the epistle to the Hebrews, he adds, 
“ Wherefore, not without reason this epistle is reckoned among the 
writings of Paul. For when Paul had written to the Hebrews, in 
their vernacular language, some say that Luke made a transla- 
tion of it, and some, that this Clement did, of whom we have 


* To £5 <51 UixvXov fiuofitjot nut ompti'g a? tftxuTtffrruntc tirt ysufr mug »^f ttj~ 
•met riv txqos r Eft()aiovg, nQog ri-g "JPo'uuiw ixx/Lytiag, mg (tl t Tiavlov ovootv uv- 
‘itjV uvtiX iysff&ut tprjo'avrtg, oij dtnutov ay tout. Hint. See. JO. 3. 


f Murza ravr^v [sc, zmv TTnagetov yuatj /,v] ? ITurXov xanxfaexrlov lma~ 

toVts' &?$,*$$$ T. 1 rain a uir £v o ju o l o y v v ti i vot g. Tmv a * r t- 

l e y oju * v m v , . . . , tj Xtyauhy y laxcoiov nut y > rt TJitpuv 

inta-rolt^ nut »• <wo<ui£o/teV>/ fovxtya nut rqizt} ’Iww. Hist. JK«c. XU. 
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been speaking.”* In Lib. VI. c. 20, he mentions, that “ Caius in 
a dispute against Proclns, held at Rome in the time of Zephy- 
rinus, blames the temerity and audacity of his opponents in com- 
posing new writings, and mentions only thirteen epistles of Paul, not 
numbering that which is inscribed to the Hebrews. Moreover, 
even to the present time, this epistle is reckoned by some of the 
Romans, as not belonging to Faul.”f 

In Eusebius, we meet with the first ecclesiastical writer, who 
has designedly made out a full and regular catalogue of the canon 
of the New Testament ; and who made extensive investigation, in 
regard to the opinions of the church respecting this subject. 
From a view of his testimony, collected and compared together, 
it is clear ; 

(1.) That there were, in the East, some who doubted wheth- 
er Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; and that they appeal- 
ed, in support of this opinion, to the church at Rome. It is clear, 
too, that in the time of Zephyrious, (about 212), there were per- 
sons in the western church, and probably at Rome, who denied 
that this epistle was written by Paul ; for Caius reckons only 
thirteen epistles of Paul, probably omitting that to the Hebrews. 
And that this denial continued down to the time of Eusebius, in 
the church at Rome, (his words are, naya 'Ptopalw r lObv^hj 
some of the Romans ), is clearly signified by this historian. 

(2.) His assertion of the Paulipe origin of the epistle to the 
.Hebrews, is as ; unequivocal and strong as language can well make 
it. ' C4 Fourteen epistles of Paul,” (of course the epistle to the He- 


* J fiv 7 [**0. » KZStttvros] ft ] f Epfoulovg .lokkU ro/p vox mtQui- 
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*yxvtcaXfx9? l v(u yfh'autavt to v uiroffrSkov, ' Ei^uwic yah Sia ri f c TruiQum ykatr- 
iyypurptog Snakier og rm) TIwlov. o? pi* to v tiutyytkiot^r Jovxuv, of Si Toyggp 
Xlifttrru ttivrov twibv igpJgwvfltfc kiyovai r'tv ytjwp/p . Lib. HI. 38. 
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brews is included, there being but thirteen without it), 44 are clear- 
ly and certainly Paul’s, 7 i^od>]Xoc mi mqetg. And again, he 
reckons this epistle among the books which are d^oXoyovpspo^ 
u e. generally recognised , admitted . These declarations Euse- 
bius makes, with a foil view of the objections urged against this 
epistle by some. It is clear, then, that he did not consider those 
objections as respectable enough, or sufficiently extensive, or well 
grounded, to raise any serious doubts in his own mind about this 
matter, or to weigh at all against the current and general opinion 
of the church on this subject. Consequently, nothing can be 
more directly to the purpose, for demonstrating the strength and 
generality of the opinion in the church, at the time of Eusebius, 
that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, than this testimony. 
For as Eusebius has been careful, even when asserting that the 
epistle is clearly and certainly Paul’s, to note that there are 
some who dissent from this opinion, and also to collect, in vari- 
ous instances, accounts of disagreement in respect to it, it may 
be regarded as quite certain, that he viewed opposition to it as 
neither well founded, nor extensive enough to raise any serious 
doubts, about the correctness of the common opinion of the 
churches. 

(3.) It is pretty evident, that Eusebius had heard of the ob- 
jections drawn from the style of the epistle, which Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen had before endeavoured to answer. Eu- 
sebius thinks, that Paul wrote it in Hebrew, and says that some 
attributed the translation of it to Luke, and some to Clement. 
His own opinion is, that the translation is to be ascribed to the 
latter. 

It will be recollected, now, that Origen, residing at the same 
place (Cesarea), had, nearly a century before, mentioned the 
-nxtery same report or tradition. The passage in Eusebius shews 
therefore, the uniformity of the tradition $ it serves also to shew, 
that when Origen adverts to it, he means to say (as I have above 
supposed him to say), that God only knows who penned or wrote 
down the epistle ; not, who was the author of the sentiments , for 
these he directly attributes to Paul ; just as Eusebius attributes 
the authorship to Paul, and the diction lo Clement. 
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(4.) One thing more is evident, from the testimony of Euse- 
bius. While he records, with fidelity, the fact that there were 
some in that quarter of the church who doubted the Pauline ori- 
gin of this epistle, he tells us, at the same time, that t those who did 
deny it , alleged the example of the chvrch at Rome , in order to 
justify themselves in so doing . The necessary implication of 
course is, that they could not support themselves by any credita- 
ble example in the oriental churches. Would they have made 
an appeal for support, to a church abroad at so great a distance, 
if they could have found it at home, and in their own quarter? 
Most surely not; for at that period, the church of Rome was in- 
ferior in credit to a number of other churches in the east. The 
very nature of this appeal shews, that respectable support for the 
denial of the Pauline origin of our epistle, could not be found in 
the east. 

Eichhorn has, indeed, cited the above testimony of Eusebius ; 
but he has passed it without comment, excepting the single re- 
mark, that 4 the reason of Eusebius, for supposing Paul to have 
written the epistle to the Hebrews, was, that, it was very old, and 
was cited so far back as the time of Clement of Rome f a reason 
which, if it were well founded, would of course make Paul the 
author of all very old ecclesiastical writings, which had been of- 
ten cited, and were anonymous. 

Rertholdt has exhibited more sensibility to the testimony of 
Eusebius* He confesses that Eusebius founds his judgment re- 
specting the books of the New Testament, on the tradition of the 
oriental church. The repeated asseverations of Eusebius as to 
(his point, did not permit him to conclude otherwise; although 
Bichhorn has left out of sight every circumstance of this nature. 
Rut then, says Berthoklt, w Did litis tradition go hack to the 
apostolic age? Undoubtedly not, 1 ’ he answers; “ it went baeJ&N 
only to Pantaenus and Clement of Alexandria, who grounded 
it only upon supposition, or on their own personal views and feel- 
ings. 55 And then he goes on to assert, that s the epistle to the 
.Jjicbrews was first favourably received at Alexandria, because it 
was so congenial to the allegorizing spirit of that place; thence 
tlie credit oi it diffused itself to Antioch in Syria ; and what An- 
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tioch and Alexandria believed concerning it, would in process of 
time be believed by all the other churches in Egypt, and in the 
East, Thus it came about, that in Eusebius’ time there was such 
a general consent among th£ churches of his neighbourhood, in 
the belief that Paul was the author of the epistle to the He- 
jbrews.’ 

It is not necessary to answer this, except by saying, that from 
beginning to end, it is a series of suppositions, wholly unsupport- 
ed by a single historical fact, and wholly incapable .of being sup- 
ported by any known facts. The examination through which we 
have already passed, has, I trust, afforded sufficient evidence, 
that the suppositions in question are contrary to facts , and de- 
stitute therefore of any actual support, as well as of any tolerable 
degree of probability. What connexion had Antioch with Alex- 
andria ? And how should a single Egyptian church and school, 
planted and instituted late in the apostolic age, if not after it, in- 
fluence all the churches of the East, planted by Paul and the 
oilier apostles, and nurtured by their personal hearers and di- 
ciples, so as to make them receive a supposititious book into their 
canon ? And why should not a multitude of other allegorical 
books, (like the Shepherd of Hennas), written in or near the 
apostolic age, have been advanced to a place in the canon by the 
Alexandrine church, and thence have diffused their credit among 
all the eastern churches? But it is unnecessary to proceed 
with such questions. If principles of argument, and methods of 
weighing testimony respecting ancient writings, may be adopted, 
like those which Eichhorn and Bertholdt have adopted here, in 
order to maintain tiie theory which they had espoused, any an- 
cient writing whatever may be proved to be either spurious or 
genuine, as shall best suit the notion of any individual. He has 
oyly to make out a series of bold and confident suppositions, 
and his work is done. 

1 deem it unnecessary to detail the testimony of writers in 
the oriental churches, subsequent to the time of Eusebius. I 
shall merely advert to them, because it is not denied by any 
respectable critics, that, subsequent to flu’s period, the epistle to 
the Hebrews was generally regarded in the East as Paul’s. 
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Archelaus bishop of Mesopotamia received the epistle to the 
Hebrews as Paul’s, about A. D. 300 ; as did the author of the 
Synopsis of Scripture ascribed to Athanasius, and written about 
320 ; Adamantius, about 330; Cyril of Jerusalem, about 348 ; 
the council of Loodicoa, about 363; Epiphanius, about 368 ; 
Basil, about 370; Gregory Nazianzen, about 370; Gregory 
Nysson, about 371 ; Ephrem Syrus, about 370 ; Diadore of Tar- 
sus, about 378 ; and Chrysostom, about 39S. Others might be 
named, which are mentioned in Lardner’s collection of testimo- 
nies, but it is superfluous. The object on account of which these 
have been adduced, is merely to shew the unity and universality 
of the opinion, in the oriental churches, that Paul wrote the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, subsequently to the time of Eusebius, on 
whose testimony 1 have already dwelt. 

In fact, not a single writer of any respectability in the catholic 
church, in all the east, has been produced, who rejected this 
epistle ; an extraordinary circumstance, indeed, if the belief of 
its apostolic origin was not altogether a predominant one in Egypt, 
and throughout all the eastern world. That there were individ- 
uals in this part of the church, who doubted or denied the au- 
thenticity of it, will certainly be admitted by every unprejudiced 
inquirer. But that there was any thing like a respectable or 
widely diffused parly, who denied it, can be supported by no 
competent evidence whatever. 

§ 1 0. Testimony of the Western Churches . 

In the western churches the case was certainly different. We 
come now to take a view of their opinion* 

We have already seen, that Clement of Rome, at the close 
of the apostolic age, has frequently quoted tin’s epistle, and in tjm 
same way and for the same purposes, that he does oilier parts of 
the Scripture ; and consequently, we cannot entertain reasona- 
ble doubts, that he regarded it as a part of the sacred records* 
Eju|ebius long ago drew the same conclusion. 6( Clement,” says 
he* 14 m .his epistle acknowledged by all, which he wrote to' the 
Coritjthians' in behalf of the church at Rome, exhibits many sen- 
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timents that are contained in the epistle to the Hebrews, making, 
use of the very words of the epistle in several sentences, by which 
he shews most clearly, that this writing is not recent ; whence it 
seems probable, that it is to be reckoned among the other writings 
of the apostle,” Ecc. Hist. 111. SB. (See the original Greek, on 
p, 86, above). That it had such credit, in this quarter of the 
church, for some time after this, is sufficiently manifest from the 
fact, that the old Latin version comprises it; which was proba- 
bly made before A. D. 150, or (as almost all acknowledge) be- 
fore A. D. 200. 

The first negative evidence to be found among the western 
churches, respecting the question before us, is that of Irenaeus, 
bishop of Lyons in France, during the latter part of the 2d centu- 
ry. Neither the country from which he sprung, nor the time of 
his birth or death, are known with any certainty. Eichhorn has 
placed him at A. D. 150, evidently in order to throw his testimo- 
ny as far back toward the apostolic age as possible. Lardner 
places him at A. D. 178, a much more probable era. He was 
a disciple of Polycarp, when very young; for he states him- 
self, that when a child, he was a hearer of Polycarp, in hither 
Asia, V. 20. 

Photius (fi. A. 1). 858) tells us in his Bibliotheca, that Ste- 
phen Gobar, a writer of the middle ages, says, that Irenaeus and 
Hippolytus, declare u the epistle to the Hebrews not to be 
Paul’s,” Cod. 152. Eich. p. 519. Whence Gobar drew his con- 
clusion, Photius does not inform us ; nor docs it any where ap- 
pear. In all the writings of Irenaeus, now extant, no such as- 
sertion is contained ; but then several of his writings are lost. 
That Irenaeus was acquainted with the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and that he has cited it, is directly testified by Eusebius ; who 
says, that u he wrote a book of various disputations, in which he 
mentions the epistle to the Hebrews, and the book called the 
Wisdom of Solomon, quoting some expressions from them,”* 


® Kul fttpkiov n [sc. Vyftcnf’s $utXictoiv tkoupoQwv, tr w Ttnoj 

’ i:ucmdrg t xul t ») AsyouM'^s Oofitft JSoXoiiwP fivtjUonvsi 
nm i$' whw x* t* X, Hist. V, 
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V. 26. But Eusebius does not say whether he quotes them as 
Scripture or not ; and as the book of irenaeus, to which he ad- 
verts, has perished, we have now no certain means of judging. 
Storr, Cramer, and some other critics, have called in question 
this assertion of Gobar, and have supposed that it is only a con- 
clusion which he drew 7 , from the fact that Irenaeus had not quot- 
ed the epistle to the Hebrews in his works. But this reasoning 
must, of course, be merely hypothetical. We have the bare as- 
sertion of Gobar, without the grounds ; and as Irenaeus has made 
no use of the epistle to the Hebrews, in his works still extant, 
the probability seems to be, that Gobar has given a correct state- 
ment, The passages produced by Lardner, as possible quota- 
tions, have indeed a close affinity with some passages in the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews ; but still they may have been taken from the 
Old Testament instead of this epistle. (Lard. L 368 — 370.) 
Neither can the fact, that Irenaeus has quoted the epistle to the 
Hebrews, (which is sufficiently vouched for by Eusebius), deter- 
mine the question in respect to the nature of his testimony ; for 
surely he may have quoted books, which he did not regard as 
Scriptural. On the whole, in the present state of evidence, it 
would seem, that we ought to admit it as probable, that Irenaeus 
did not include the epistle to the Hebrews in his cauon ; but on 
what ground, is uncertain. It may, indeed, have been the case, 
that this epistle, originally addressed to Hebrews in Palestine, 
had not yet obtained circulation and credit among that part of 
the church in Asia Minor, where Irenaeus lived when he was a 
youth, ft is not improbable, too, that he went in early life, with 
Polycarp his teacher, to Rome ; and that he remained there un- 
til lie was sent to Lyons in France, where lie became tiie suc- 
cessor of Poihinus, in die bishopric of that city. In this way it 
may be accounted for, that Irenaeus came to cherish doubts res- 
pecting the epistle to the Hebrews ; which, we shall see, began 
to be somewhat extensively cherished in the Roman churches, 
during the latter half of the second century. 

At the same time, one cannot but remark, that it appears 
quite singular, when Eusebius expressly mentions Irenaeus as 
having quoted the epistle to the Hebrews, that he should not, on 
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this occasion or', some other, have at all adverted to the fact of 
his having denied the Pauline origin of this epistle, if such were 
the fact. This is the more singular, because Eusebius has de- 
voted a chapter of considerable length, in his work, entirely to 
giving an account of the manner in which Irenaeushad mentioned 
the sacred books ; and in this chapter there is not a word of Ire- 
naeus quoted, respecting the epistle to the Hebrews. Ecc, Hist. 
V. 8. 

.Moreover, Eusebius has evidently been careful and particu- 
lar, on all occasions where the epistle to the Hebrews was treat- 
ed of, to mention objections to it ; or where persons of consider- 
ation in the church were named who rejected it, to state this fact. 
Eusebius also must have had the writings of Irenaeus, in a more 
perfect state and much more complete, than Gobar who lived so 
long afterwards. And as Irenaeus was a writer for whom Euse- 
bius evidently cherished a high respect, it is really very difficult 
to account for it, that he should not have once adverted to the 
opinion, which Gobar affirms was held by Irenaeus. 

Difficult, however, as this would seem to be, the supposition 
that Irenaeus did not acknowledge our epistle, is somewhat 
strengthened by the united asseveration of Gobar and Photius 
himself, (Eichborn p. 519), that Hippolytus, (whom Photius calls 
a disciple of Irenaeus, and who probably flourished about A. D. 
220), asserts of the epistle to the Hebrews, that it is not Paul’s, 
Eichh. p. 520. This Hippolytus is called, by Eusebius, a bishop 
of some place ; but neither he, nor Jerome, knew its name. The 
probable opinion is, that it was Portus Romanus. Lard. ill. 89, 
seep The assertion in question was made, as Photius states, in 
a book of Hippolytus against heresies, which lie compiled from a 
work of Irenaeus. But as the work is lost, all that remains is 
tire statement of Gobar and Photius ; which seems, however, to 
be entitled to credit. 

In accordance with this denial of the Pauline origin of our 
epistle, is the testimony of Eusebius in respect to Cains. Cains 
is called, by Photius, a presbyter of the church of Rome ; which 
is quite probable, although Eusebius and Jerome simply state that 
he was a presbyter, without naming the place of Ins residence. 

Hi 
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He flourished, it is most probable, about A. D* 21 0. The state- 
ment of Eusebius is as follows. 

'* , u There hath come to us a dialogue of Cains, a most elo- 
quent man, held at Rome under Zephy rinus, with Proclus a pa- 
tron of the Montanisl heresy ; in which, reproving the rashness 
and audacity of his opponents in forging new writings, be makes 
mention of only .thirteen epistles of the holy apostle, not number- 
ing that to the Hebrews with the others ; and even to the pres- 
ent time, some of the Romans do not reckon it to be Paul’s. 51 
Lard. HI. 24. Eus. VI. 20. See the original, on p. 114. above. 

The new writings or scriptures here mentioned, were the pro- 
phecies which the enthusiastic Montanists feigned to have deliv- 
ered by inspiration ; Montanus having declared himself to be the 
Paraclete. See Euseb. V. 14. 18. Jerome states, that Caius 
denied the epistle to the Hebrews to be Paul’s ; De Vir. illus. 
voc. Caius. Rut Eusebius and Photius simply say, that he omit- 
ted it in his account of the canonical books ; which however vir- 
tually implies, under such circumstances, what Jerome declares. 

In what circumstances this dialogue was composed ; whether 
it was first actually held, for substance, with Proclus, and after- 
wards written down ; or whether it was only written, (like the dia- 
logues of Plato, Cicero, and others), in order to represent the 
sentiments of Proclus and confute them $ whether it was held 
publicly, with the approbation of Zephyrinus and his presbyters, 
or not, we are not informed, and have, no certain means of dis- 
covering. But I think it must he * regarded as probable, that 
Caius would not venture upon the publication of such a dialogue 
at Rome, without the concurrence or approbation of the church 
there. 

Other evidence also is adduced, that doubts whether the epistle 
Iff the Hebrews was Paul’s had already begun at Rome, and in 
Aft west, toward the close of the second century. Muratorius, 
-(Autcqq. ltah medii Aevi. Tom. III. p. 854), has published a 
jfcagment qf an anonymous author, who probably lived near, the 
;the second century, that contains a catalogue of 'books 
which he deemed canonical, and which lacks the epistle to the 
Hake#, those of James, Peter, and 3d John > while it con- 
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tains some apocryphal hooks. Speaking of Paul’s epistles, this 
anonymous writer says, “ Fertur [epistola] etiam ad Laodicen- 
ses. Alia apud Alemndrims Pauili nomine ficta ad haercsin 
Marcionis, et alia plura ; quae in eathblicam ecelesiam recipi 
non potest, fel enim cum naelie misceri non congruit.” That is, 
a An epistle is in circulation addressed to the Laodiceans. An- 
other is current with the Alexandrians, forged in the name of 
Paul, for the sake of promoting the heresy of Mar cion, and many 
other things ; which the catholic church cannot receive, for it is 
not proper to mingle gall with honey.” 

Critics have supposed, that by the alia apud Alexandrinos, 
this writer means the epistle to the Hebrews , which was received 
by the Greeks or Alexandrians. But surely it must be very 
doubtful, whether our epistle to the Hebrews is meant, as this 
anonymous writer admits several books not canonical into his cat- 
alogue, and excludes several others which are so. Besides, he 
mentions another fictitious epistle, viz. that to the Laodiceans. 
Why may not this epistle among the Alexandrians, forged in the 
name of Paul , in favour of the Marcion heresy, be wholly differ- 
ent from our epistle to the Hebrews ; which has not, and never 
had, the name of Paul affixed to it ? And then how could this 
writer say , forged in favour of the Mareionite heresy 9 a heresy 
which denied the divine origin of the Jewish religion, and re- 
jected the God of the Old Testament ; two fundamental articles 
on which our epistle to the Hebrews is built. Nothing could be 
more directly opposed to Marcion, than this epistle. The prob- 
ability therefore is, that our epistle to the Hebrews is not desig- 
nated by the anonymous writer in question. But if it really be the 
fact, that he did mean to designate it, his consummate ignorance 
of the nature of its contents, forbids us to attach any weight of 
importance to his testimony. 

But more definite and satisfactory evidence, that, about the 
close of the second century, there were doubts among the wes- 
tern churches whether our epistle was of apostolic origin, may be 
adduced from the works of Tertullian. This father, who flour- 
ished 'about A. IX 200, says in his book De Pudicitia (c. 20), 
‘■‘There Is an epistle of Barnabas inscribed to. the Hebrews ; 
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therefore; by b. man of such authority, that Paul placed him next 
to ^h|tf l^lf : ; io ?r£spect to abstinence 5 * Am I and Barnabas only 
without power to do this V And, certainly, this epistle of Bar- 
traits , js more received among the churches, than the apocry- 
phal Pastor of adulterers,” [he means the Shepherd of Her- 
mas], “Warning therefore the disciples, that leaving the first 
principles, etc.” [quoting Heb, 6 : 1 . etc.]* 

That Tertullian also alludes to the epistle to the Hebrews, in 
other passages, seems to me quite probable, from the instances of 
this nature produced by Lardner, II. 608 — 612. But it no where 
appears, what credit he attached to this epistle. It is plain from 
the passage It.# Barova? ,and not im- 

' prq&W^, 0 hi$ ; 'heighbouraddd,- and perhaps at 

jperiod. Tt'is^lssp^jam, that he does 
not ascribe canonical credit to it, becguse^ffidoes' not' consider 
it as the work of an apostle ; "otherwise he would have vehement- 
ly urged its authority upon his opponents, as the passage which 
he quotes seems extremely apposite to his purpose, which was to 
prove that lapsed Christians could not again be received into the 
bosom of the church. That there was a division of opinion among 
the churches of his day, in the region where he lived, at least, 
seems to be plainly indicated, by his saying that this epistle was 
more correct, and of more authority in the churches, than the 
Shepherd of Hennas ; which latter, however, we know to have 
been early admitted as part of the sacred records, by a number 
of churches in the West. 

Outlie whole, it is plain that Tertullian did not admit our epis- 
tle to be Paul’s; and that there were churches in that region, 
who doubted, or denied that it was his. 


* Volo, tauten, ex redundantia alic.njus etiani oomitis apostolorum testi- 
monium super mducere, idcmetim confirmandi d« proximo jure disciplinam 
ma»iM.rorum« ExsUii enim <t Barnabae litulus ad Hebraeos, adeo satis 
auctoritatis vim, ut quern Paulas juxta so constituent in abstinentiae terse- 
re; ‘Aut ego solus et Barnabus non habemus hoc operands potestatem 
Et utique .reception apud ecctesias epislola Barmthae, iUo apoerypho pasture 
moechoram. Moneps itaque discipulos, 1 Omissis omnibus mitiis,’ etc, JJe 
Padmtia* c. 20. 
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Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, comes next as a witness for the 
negative of our question* He flourished about A. D. 248, L e. 
the next generation after Teriallian, who died about A. D, 
220. From Cyprian, however, no direct testimony can be ad- 
duced. ft is agreed, that he no where quotes the epistle to the 
Hebrews in his works ; which we cannot well account for, if he 
admitted its authority. There is but one passage hitherto pro- 
duced from him, which seems to have a bearing on our question. 
It is as follows ; “ The apostle Paul who was mindful of this au- 
thorized and well known number, [he is speaking of the number 
seven], writes to seven churches.”* This would of course ex- 
clude the epistle to the Hebrews, as there are seven churches 
addressed besides this. But still, I cannot consider this testimo- 
ny so decisive as Lardner and Eichhorn do, In respect to Cy- 
prian’s canon. For as the epistle to the Hebrews has no* ad- 
dress, Cyprian may have had reference only to such of Paul’s 
epistles as have an address to churches prefixed, which are sev- 
en in number. 1 do not therefore regard this passage as amount- 
ing to much. The fact that Cyprian has no where quoted, the 
epistle to the Hebrews, considering how many writings he has 
left behind him, and how many occasions he had to quote the 
sentiments contained in it, renders it probable, either that he was 
unacquainted with the epistle, or that he did not admit its canoni- 
cal authority. 

Novalus, a presbyter of Rome (A. D. 251), the founder of 
the Novation sect, is supposed by some critics not to have receiv- 
ed the epistle to the Hebrews. This inference is drawn from 
the fact, that he does not appeal to it, in behalf of the sentiments 
which he maintained, respecting the exclusion of the lapsed here- 
tics from readmission to the church. There are passages in his 
writings, however, in which he seems to refer to the epistle to 
the Hebrews, e, g, u It is asserted of Christ, by prophets and 


* Et apostolus Panins, qui hnjus numeri legilimi et corti memiait, ad 
sf-ptem ecelt-skus scribit. JL)e Exhort. Mart, cap, XI, 
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apostles that he sitteth at the right hand of the Father comp. 
Heb. 1: 3. Again, a Christ is found to be greater and better 
not than one angel only, but than all the angels.”f The last of 
these passages in particular, looks very much like a quotation 
from Heb. 1:4. Be the case as it may respecting NovatuS 
himself, his followers, about thirty years afterwards, admitted the 
epistle in question ; as is clear from the testimony of Philaster 
(about A. D, 380} on this subject, who states that they received 
the usual canon of the Old and New Testament. Philast. Hae- 
res. 82. 

This is all the negative testimony that 1 have been able to 
find, in the churches of the west, previously to A. D. 400 ; ex- 
cepting what is implied in the statements of sotne of the Latin 
writers, to whom I shall now advert. 

f We have already seen, in the passage cited from Tertullian, 
ah intimation of a difference of opinion among the western church- 
es, in respect to the epistle to the Hebrews, as if some received 
and some rejected it. Lactantius, about 306, who does not often 
quote scripture, at least with any good degree of accuracy, seems 
to me to have some indubitable references to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, which Lardncr has drawn out at length. (VII. 185 — * 
188.) ; but as they only seem to recognize the authority of the 
epistle, but do not ascribe it to Paul, I shall not adduce them 
httoi-'l'*' - 

The epistle to the Hebrews was clearly received as Paul’s by 
Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, about A. D. 354 ; by Lucifer, bish- 
op of Cagliari, about 354 ; by Victorious, a famous rhetorician 
at Rome, about 300 ; by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, about 374 ; 
by Philaster, bishop of Brescia in Italy, about 380 ; who states, 
however, that there were some who did not admit it to be Paul’s; 
. by Gaudeotius, his successor, about 387 ; by the celebrated Je- 
rome,, about 392 ; by Ruffmus, about 897 ; and by Augustine, 
about 400. 

cam sedere ad dr xtram Patris, et a prophetis ct ab apostoiisr ap~ 
De, Reg, Fid. e. 2C. 

t Qut xxta uno > se4 omnibus aagehs et major et melior iavenitur. Ibid. 

c. 20. ' ’ - * ' ' 
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But the testimony of Augustine and Jerome, whose influ- 
ence appears to have been effectual in reestablishing the credit 
of the epistle to the Hebrews among the western churches, de- 
serves to be adduced here, as it serves to shew, that the Latin 
churches had not been united in respect to the point in question. 

Jerome, in bis epistle to Dardanus, has the following passage, 
u This is to be maintained, that this epistle, which is inscribed to 
the Hebrews, is not only received by the churches of the Bast as 
the apostle Paul’s, but has been, in past times, by all ecclesiastical 
writers in the Greek language ; although most [Latins] think that 
Barnabas or Clement was the author. And it matters not whose 
it is, since it belongs to some ecclesiastical man, and is daily com- 
mended by the reading of it in the churches. But if the custom 
of the Latins does not receive it among the canonical writings, 
etc.”* Again ; 16 Among the Romans, it is not received down to 
the present time as an epistle of PauL”f This general assertion 
means only that 1 such is, or has been, the predominant custom 
among the Romans ns is plain, from a passage in his epistle to 
Evagrius, where he says, a which epistle to the Hebrews all the 
Greeks receive, and some of the Latins.” J In his epistle to Pau- 
linos he says, u Paul the apostle writes to seven churches ; for 
his eighth epistle to the Hebrews, is placed by most out of the 
number of his.”§ And again, in his Comm, on Malt. xxvi. he 


* Mud nostris dicendum est, hanc cpistolam, quae mscribiturad Hebrae- 
os, non solum ab eeclesiis Orb; at is, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis Grac- 
es sermonis scriptoribus quasi apostoli Pauli suscipi ; licet plerique earn vel' 
Barnabae, vel Clementis arbitrentur. Et nihil iateresse cu jus sit, cum ec- 
clesiastic! viri sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celebretur. Quodsi au- 
tem Latinorum consuetude non recipit inter scripturaa canonicas, etc, E~ 
pist. ad Dardanum. 

t Apud Romanos, usque hodie, quasi Pauli epistola non babetur. Opp. 
Tom. III. p. 40, 

% Quam cpistolam ad Hebraeoa, omnes Graeci recipiunt, et nonmtlli 
Latinorum , Episi. ad Evagrium. 

# Paulas apostolus ad septem ecclesias scribit ; octava enim ad Hebrae,* 
os a pkrwque extra namerum ponitur, Epist, ad Pauiiaum. 
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says, u Paul in his epistle to the Hebrews, although many of the 
Latins doubt concerning it, says, etc. 5 ’* 

On a comparison of all these different passages together, the 
following appears to be the result of Jerome’s testimony. , 

(1.) The majority of the Roman churches in his time, did 
not receive the epistle as Paul’s ; a it is placed by most out of 
the number of Paul’s epistles.” 

(2.) But some of the Latin churches did receive it still, in 
accordance with the custom of the Greek i. e. oriental churches, ; 
omncs Graeci recipiunt, et nounulli Laiinorum* 

(3.) The reception or rejection of this epistle, as described 
by Jerome, refers (one passage only excepted) to receiving it as 
PauPs, or refusing to admit Paul as the, author. , Jerome does 
not Say, that tho Roman churches condemned it as spurious. 
Nay, that he does not mean to say this, is very plain from his 
own express words; for after averring that “ most persons [Ro- 
mans] regard it as written either by Barnabas, or by Clement,” 
he goes on to say, nihil intercsse cujm sit, cum ecdesimtici mi 
sit , et quotidie ecdesiarum lectione celebretur . That is, it matters 
not about the person of the author, since he was an ecclesiastical 
man, and the churches every day read his epistle, But how 
much this means exactly, it is difficult to say; for the writer 
adds, Quod si Latinorum consuetude non recepii inter canonims 
scriptures , etc. By canonical Jerome seems to understand apos- 
tolical, or having that authority which the writings of an apostle 
has. So much is plain, then, viz. that in the day of this writer, 
the churches made a distinction between writings apostolic and 
not apostolic ; and if so, it must have been by giving to the for- 
mer a rank higher and more authoritative than the latter. On 
'die whole, we must understand, Jerome as meaning to aver, that 
while some of the Latin churches admitted Paul to be the au- 
thor, of the epistle to the Hebrews, and regarded this epistle as 
canonical in the highest sense, most of these churches doubted 
whether Paul was the author, and consequently gave 'the epistle , 


Paul us, in episfcola s«a quae scribitur ad Heb races. Heel 4e ea multi 
Latimrum etc* toe. cit. 
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but a secondary place in their canon ; or rather, they read it, 
with the other books of Scripture, for edification, but (probably) 
did not appeal to it as authoritative* 

The testimony of Augustine corresponds well with this. 
a Many say, that [the epistle to the Hebrews] is Paul’s ; but 
some deny it.”* And again ; u In the epistle to the Hebrews, 
which the illustrious defenders of the catholic faith use as a wit- 
ness, faith is called etc.”f 

Thu council at Carthage, held A.D. 397, reckon this epistle 
among the divine and canonical writings, and attribute it to Paul. J 
I have now traced the history of this epistle down to the 
fourth century, in the Egyptian, the Eastern, and the Western 
churches. Lower down it is altogether unnecessary to trace it; 
as all admit that it. has had a general currency in the Cnnstum 
churches every where, since that period. 

§ 17. Result . 

We now come to the result of this investigation. Tn the 
Egyptian and Eastern churches, there were, it is probable, at a 
pretty early period, some who had doubts whether Paul wrote 
the epistle to the Hebrews; but no considerable person or party 
is definitely known to us, who entertained these doubts; and it is 
manifest, from Origeu and Eusebius, that there was not, in that 
quarter, any important opposition to the general and constant 
tradition of the church, that Paul did write it. Not, a single wit- 
ness of any considerable respectability is named, who has given 
his voice, in this part of the church, for the negative of the ques- 
tion which we are considering. What Jerome avers, appears to 
be strictly true, viz* ah ecclesiis Orientis et ah omnibus retro cc- 


* Pluns anostoii Pauli dicuut [sc. epislolam ad He bravos] ; quidam vero 
negaut. He Civitate Den XVI. 23. 

t in c-pistoia qmppe ad Hebrawts, qua teste usi sunt illust res catholicae 
resruiae detensorcs, tides esse dicta est, etc. He Fide, Spe, et Caritate, c. 
Vlti. 

t autem canon icae Scripturae ..... Pauli epistolae tredecim, 
ejusdem ad Hebraeos uua. Cau. 47. 

' ' 17 
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desiasticis Qraeci sermonis scriptoribvs, quasi aposioli Pauli 
suscipL 

In the Western churches, a diversity of opinion prevailed ; al- 
though the actual quantity of negative testimony, that can be ad- 
duced, is not great. Yet the concessions of Jerome and Au- 
gustine leave no room to doubt the fact, that the predominant 
opinion of the western churches, in their times, was in the nega- 
tive. In early times, we have seen that the case was different, 
when Clement of Rome wrote his epistle, and when the old La- 
tin version was brought into circulation. What produced a 
change of opinion in the West, we are left to conjecture. The 
scanty critical and literary records of those times, afford us no 
means for tracing the history of it. But this is far from being a 
singular case. Many other changes in the opinions of the church- 
es have taken place, which we are, for a similar reason, as little 
able to trace with any certainty or satisfaction. 

Storr has endeavoured to shew, that Marcion occasioned this 
revolution, when he came from the East to Rome, and brought 
wit!) him a collection of the sacred books, in. which the epistle to 
the Hebrews was omitted. But it is very improbable, that an 
extravagant man, excommunicated by the Roman church itself, 
should have produced such a revolution there in sentiment. Oth- 
ers have, with more probability, attributed it to the zealous dis- 
putes at Rome against the Montanist party; whom the epistle 
to the Hebrews was supposed particularly to favour. The Alon- 
tanists strenuously opposed the reception again into the bosom of 
the church, those persons who had so lapsed as to make defec- 
tion from the Christian faith. The passages, in Heb. VI. 4 — 8 
and X. 2G — 31, at least seem strongly to favour the views which 
they maintained. The church at Rome carried the dispute 
against the Montnnists very high ; and Ernest i and many other 
critics, have been led to believe, that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was ultimately rejected by them, because the Montanisls relied 
on it as their main support. 

As a matter of fact, this cannot be established by direct his- 
torical evidence. But, in the absence of all testimony in respect 
to this subject, it must be allowed as not improbable, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews may have, in this way, become obnoxious 
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to the Romish church. Many such instances might be produc- 
ed, irorn the history of the church. The Ebionites, the Maui- 
cheans, the Alogi, and many ancient and modern sects, have 
rejected some part of the canon of Scripture, because it stood 
opposed to their party views. The Apocalypse was rejected by 
many of the oriental churches, on account of their opposition to 
the Chiiiasts, who made so much use of it. And who does not 
knows that Luther himself rejected the epistle of James, because 
he viewed it as thwarting his favourite notions of justification ; 
yea, that he went so far as to give it the appellation of epistola 
straminea ? It cannot be at all strange, then, that the Romish 
church, exceedingly embittered by the dispute with the Montao- 
ists, should have gradually come to call in question the apostolic 
origin of our epistle ; because it was, to their adversaries, a fa- 
vourite source of appeal, and because (unlike Paul’s other epis- 
tles) it was anonymous. 

That all even of the Montanists, however, admitted the apos- 
tolic origin of our epistle, does not seem to be true. Tertullian, 
who took a very active part in favour of this sect, had, as we have 
already seen, doubts of such an origin ; or rather, he ascribed it 
to Barnabas. 

Rut whatever might have been the cause, that the epistle in 
question was pretty generally rejected, by the churches of the 
West, the fact that it was so, cannot be reasonably disputed. A 
majority of these churches, from the latter half of the second cen- 
tury to the latter half of the fourth, seem to have been gener- 
ally opposed to receiving this epistle as Paul’s ; although there 
were some among them who did receive it. 

It remains, then, to balance the testimony thus collected to- 
gether and compared. The early testimony is, of course, im- 
measurably the most important. And there seems to me suffi- 
cient evidence, that this was as general and as uniform, for the 
first century after the apostolic age, as in respect to many other 
books of the New Testament ; and more so, than in respect to 
several I cannot hesitate to believe, that the weight of evi- 
dence from TRADITION, IS ALTOGETHER PREPONDERANT IN FA- 
VOUR OF THE OPINION, THAT PAUL WAS THE AUTHOR OF OUR EPISTLE. 
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§ 18. Internal evidence that the epistle is Paul's. 

We come, then, next to inquire, whether the internal condi- 
tion of the epistle corresponds with and confirms this tradition. 
The evidence drawn from this, may be divided into two kinds ; 
first, that which arises from circumstances mentioned or adverted 
to in the epistle; and secondly, that which arises from the style 
and 'manner of it. 


§19. Evidence that it was Paul's, from circumstances mentioned 
‘ ; or adverted to in the epistle . * 

As our epistle no where exhibits the author’s name, we can 
appeal, for internal testimony respecting the author of it, only to 
accidental circumstances which are developed in it. 

(I.) The most striking one, is that contained in 13; 23, 
u Know ye, that our brother Timothy is with 

whom, if he come speedily, I will pay you a visit.” From the 
first acquaintance of Timothy with Paul, he had been his inti- 
mate friend and constant companion. That, he was with Paul at 
R >me, during his imprisonment, we know for certainty ; because 
Paul has united him in the salutation prefixed to the epistles writ- 
ten to the Phiiippkms, Colossi ans, and to Philemon, during Ids 
captivity in that city. Timothy was greatly beloved and confided 
in by Paul, ns the manner in which he speaks of him, in sever- 
al of his epistles, abundantly shews ; and Paul often calls him 
(ns here) his brother. But the meaning of the word djioh'fo fit- 
voi\ as applied to Timothy, has been much contested ; some ren- 
dering it, set at liberty i. e. from prison ; others, sent away i. e. 
on some errand of Paul’s. Giving to unohlv^uor the first 
meaning assigned it, viz. liberated , objectors have said, that 4 we 
have no account of Timothy’s having been imprisoned during the 
Paul, and therefore, the occurrence of his imprisonment 
taken place after Paul’s death ; consequently the epis- 
tle tphst: hayci byew wrhiett by some other friend of Timothy, who 
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calls him brother, in accordance with the usual style of the prim- 
itive Christians.’ 

Nothing, however, can be more unsafe or uncritical, than the 
supposition that the Acts of the Apostles, or Paul’s epistles, give 
us a full and complete account, ol ail which happened to the vari- 
ous persons who are named in them. E. g. Aristarchus is called by 
Paul, in Col, 4:10, his fellow prisoner ; as is Epaphras in Philein. 
v. 23 ; but. where is the history of their imprisonment ? The suppo- 
sition by Bertholdt, that another Timothy, different from him who 
is so often mentioned in the sacred records, umy be meant here, 
is doubtless a possible one; but is it a probable one? Have we 
any kind of ecclesiastical voucher, that there was another Timo- 
thy, who distinguished himself in the apostolic age? It is possible 
that one Virgil wrote the Eneid, and another the Georgies ; yet 
who thinks it to be probable ? But if this be insufficient, Bertholdt 
alleges that a different person from Paul may have been the inti- 
mate friend and travelling companion of Timothy, while Paul was 
imprisoned at Rome ; and that the passage we are considering, 
may have come from him. Eichhorn thinks it must have been 
written by such a friend of Timothy, alter the death of Paul ; as 
during his life Timothy closely adhered to this apostle. All this 
no doubt, is possible ; ami a great many other hypotheses, which 
could be easily made, present no impossibility . But are they pro- 
bable ? And is not the language, which we are considering, more 
appropriate to the known relation of Paul and Timothy, than to 
the relation of any other person of that period with Timothy, con- 
cerning whom we have any knowledge? The spontaneous feeling 
of Christian readers, in all ages, has fully answered this question. 

But what was the imprisonment which is adverted to, by the 
word anokffoiptvov? To suppose with Schmidt, (Hist. Antiq. Ca- 
non.}, and many others, that it was an imprisonment at. Rome 
with Paul, is evidently preposterous; for how, if Timothy were 
already at Rome, could Paul, or anyone else there say, if he 
come, or return, speedily ? Must not Timothy have been absent, 
when this was said ? If Timothy bad been imprisoned abroad, 
and was then liberated (d.wXtlvinvor), would he not have been 
the immediate bearer of the news himself to the apostle ? 1 do 
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not allege this as a certain fact, for possibly there may have been 
circumstances to prevent it. But then, it is not in itself very 
probable, that Paul in confinement at Rome would obtain infor- 
mation about Timothy, (who if absent was doubtless among some 
of the churches where Paul had been), any sooner than those 
to whom he wrote our epistle ; and who, as it appears from the 
manner in which Paul speaks of him to them, had a special re- 
gard for him. 

Why, moreover, raise up all these difficulties in order to main- 
tain an interpretation of an oUkv^ov which accords no better 
with the nsus loquendi of the sacred or classical writers, than the 
rendering, dismissed or sent away ? a sense so exactly consen- 
taneous with the relation between Paul and Timothy. See 
Schleus. in voc. artolvm no, 3. In Philip. 2: 19, (this epistle was 
written while Paul was a prisoner at Rome), the' apostle speaks 
of sending Timothy to them shortly, so soon as he should see 
how it would go with him, in respect to being liberated from pri- 
son, 2: 23 ; at the same time expressing a hope, that he should 
himself come to them shortly, v. 24. What then is more natu- 
ral than, the supposition, that lie did send Timothy to them ; and 
that, during his absence, Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, 
in which he tells them, that Timothy was sent away, that he is 
now assured that he himself would be speedily set at liberty, and 
tjaat he intends to pay them a visit hi company with Timothy, if 
be should shortly return, viz. from Philippi ? Many facts are be- 
lieved by Bertholdt, and all other critics, which have less of veri- 
similitude to support them than this. Indeed, one cannot well 
see, how mere circumstantial evidence could be better adopted to 
make the impression of probability than this. 

I do not feel the weight of the objection, made by alleging 
that Timothy was unknown to the church in Palestine, and that 
they could have no special interest with respect to the informa- 
tion in question. For, first, Timothy was the well known and 
beloved companion of Paul, in all his journevings during his later 
years ; and must have been known as such, wherever Paul was 
known. Next, there can he no reasonable question, that he was 
with Paul during bis last visit to Jerusalem, previously to the 
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apostle’s captivity for two years at Cesarea. Is there any proba- 
bility, even if he were not with Paul during his journey to Jeru- 
salem, that he did not frequently visit him in his afflictions ? And 
would not the church at Cesarea, therefore, be well acquainted 
with him ? Specially so, as Timothy would be the more accepta- 
ble to the Palestine Jewish Christians, on account of his having 
received the rite of circumcision, after he became a convert to 
Christianity. 

Now as all these circumstances do plainly accord with Paul’s 
situation, while a prisoner at Rome ; with his relation to Timo- 
thy ; and with the manner in which he employed him ; and as 
we have not a syllable of testimony that they are applicable to 
any other person ; I do not see how we can be justified, in deny- 
ing that the evidence deductible from them is sufficient to render 
it quite probable, that Paul was the author of our epistle. 

(2.) In Heb* 13: 13, 19, the writer asks the prayers of those 
whom he addressed, that he might speedily he restored to them; 
and in Heb. 13: 23, he expresses a confident expectation of 
u speedily paying them a visit.” From these passages it is clear, 
that the writer was then in a state of imprisonment ; and also, 
that he was assured of a speedy liberation, which would enable 
him to pay the visit that he had encouraged them to hope for. 

Compare this, now, with the situation of Paul at Rome, dur- 
ing the latter part of his imprisonment there. In his epistle to 
the Philippians, (written during that period), he expresses his en- 
tire confidence that his life will be prolonged, so that he shall yet 
promote their religious profit and joy ; rovro Ttemiftulg olda, 
oxc perm ml avpnctgapfvcS itadiv vplv, dg rye vpwv ngox07tqv mi 
yaouv xijg Tridrfwg, Phil* 1: 25. Again, in Phil. 2: 24, he says, 
TttTtoi&ct (U h Kvgho, on ml avrog ruymg ilsvaop m, I trust 
in the Lord , that I myself shall speedily come [to you]. In the 
epistle to Philemon, (also written during the same imprisonment), 
he says, tArr/fo* yap, on did imv npootvyd ~yv dime yctytoi 
vp7v, for / hope, that by your prayers 1 shall be restored to you 9 
v* 22. So confident was Paul of this, that he bids Philemon pre- 
pare lodgings for him , iwlpu$i pox gtWaiv v. 22. 
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It appears very plainly,- thehj from these passages, that the 
writer had a satisfactory assurance in his mind of being speedily- 
set at liberty; although, it is probable, a formal declaration of his 
acquittal had not yet been made by the Roman emperor. This 
last conclusion 1 gather from Phil. 2: 23, where Paul declares 
to the church whom he is addressing, 46 that he shall send Timo- 
thy to them immediately, dig uv unldw z« nefi tyi, whenever I 
shall know how my affairs issue ” Rv this it appears, that lie 
was in daily expectation of receiving official notice of the de- 
termination of the emperor in respect to his case, but that he had 
not yet received it. That he had private information, however, 
of the way in which his case was likely to terminate, and informa- 
tion which pretty fully satisfied his mind, is evident from the 
manner in which he speaks, in the passages quoted above, of 
his intended visit to the Philippians, and to Philemon. 

Supposing now, ns soon as an intimation was made by the 
Roman emperor, that Pan] would be set at liberty, that intelli- 
gence respecting it was immediately communicated to the apos- 
tle, by those of Cesar's household (Phil. 4: 22), who were his 
Christian friends ; and supposing that, agreeably to his promise 
made to the Pliilippians 2 : 23, he then immediately sent away 
Timothy to them ; and supposing still further, (which surely can- 
not be regarded as improbable), that there was some little delay 
m formally making out his sentence of acquittal, and carrying it 
into execution by actually liberating him from prison; then how 
obviously easy and natural is the expression in Heh. 13; 23, 
44 Know that our brother Timothy is sent away ; with whom, if 
he speedily return, I shall pay you a visit?” On the supposition 
that flie close of die epistle to the Hebrews was written at this 
juncture of time, nothing can be more probable, than that the 
promised mission of Timothy, adverted to in Phil. 2: 23, is te- 
ferred tu in Hub. 13:23; and const quentiy that d:\olehyt\wv 
here means seut away, dismissed, (as ail must acknowledge it 
may mean), and not, liberated* or, set at liberty . 

The circumstances adverted to, or implied, in Heb. 13: 23* 
Phil. "2:23, and Philem. v. 22, have other correspondencies 
which deserve particular notice, in the two latter passages, it ' 
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is plain that the writer expects his liberty, and means to send away 
Timothy to Philippi. In the former, he is assured of his liberty, 
and only waits for the return of Timothy, in order that he may 
set out to visit the Hebrews whom he had been addressing. In 
ease Timothy did not return speedily (raymi/), it is plainly im- 
plied in Heb. 13:23, that the writer meant to set out on his 
journey without him. There was, then, some uncertainty in his 
mind, respecting the time when Timothy would return. How 
well all this accords, with the journey of Timothy to a place so 
remote from Rome as Philippi, cannot fail to strike the mind of 
every considerate reader. 

Now laying aside all favoritism for any previous opinions re- 
specting our epistle, can it be reasonably doubted, that here is a 
concurrence of circumstances so striking, as to render it highly 
probable that Paul wrote it ? More especially so, when we con- 
sider that the epistle must have been written, about the same pe- 
riod of time when these circumstances happened ; for it proffers 
internal evidence of being written before the destruction of Je- 
rusalem $ and yet written so late, that the period when the He- 
brews were first converted to Christianity is adverted to as being 
already a considerable time before, Heb. 5; 12, and is called ,iag 
TipottQQv I(h 32. Now the imprisonment of Paul, at 

Rome, happened probably A. D. 02 or 03, which was some 
thirty years after the gospel had begun to be preached abroad, 
and about seven years before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Taking all these circumstances together, it must he acknowl- 
edged that there is an extraordinary concurrence of them, which 
cannot but serve much to increase the probability that our epis- 
tle was written by Paul, near the close of his liberation at Rome. 

The objections which Bertholdt makes against the arguments 
just presented, do not seem to be weighty. “ Would Paul ” he 
asks, “ promise to revisit Palestine, when the people of that very 
country had sent him into captivity at Rome ? A very improba- 
ble circumstance, indeed !” 

But a nearer consideration of the circumstances attending 
Paul's case, will remove the appearance of so great improbabili- 
ty. For, first, Paul had been kept a prisoner, at Cesarea, two 

IB 
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years before his removal to Rome, Acts 24: 2 5 — 27 ; and at 
Rome he lived two years more, in a similar condition, Acts 28: 
30* These, with the time occupied by his going to Rome, and 
returning from it, would make nearly a five years interval be- 
tween his leaving Palestine and revisiting it. Might not some of 
his fiercest persecutors have died during this period ? Or, might 
they not have laid aside their furious, persecuting zeal ? 

Rut, in the next place, supposing our epistle to have been 
sent to the church at Cesarea, where Paul had been treated with 
so much kindness during his imprisonment ; could there have 
been any fear in his mind, with respect to paying them a visit? 
And even if we suppose that Cesarea was not the place to which 
the letter was directed, but that it was sent to the Christians at 
Jerusalem ; yet the objection brought forward by Bertboldt will 
not be of much validity. Paul was not to be deterred from go- 
ing to Jerusalem, by the prospect of persecution. From the lime 
when he first made his appearance there, after his conversion, 
the Jews had always showed a bitter enmity against him, and per- 
secuted him. Yet this did not deter him from going, again and 
again, to that city. And why should it now deter him, any more 
than formerly ? 

Resides, he was now liberated from the accusations of the 
Jews, by the sentence of the emperor himself. Would they ven- 
ture to do again, the very thing which the court of Rome had de- 
cided to be unlawful ,? Might not Paul well expect, with the de- 
cision of tlie emperor in bis hand, to find bis personal liberty for 
flic future respected ? 

“ Rut,” says Bertboldt, “we have no account that Paul paid 
a visit to Palestine, alter bis liberation.” 

True. Rut what argument tins can furnish, against the prob- 
ability that he did pay such n visit, I do not perceive. Bertboldt 
himself in the very paragraph which contains this objection, says, 
u Who does not know, that the accounts of what befel the apos- 
tles, and primitive teachers of Christianity, are very incomplete?” 
Every one knows, that Luke breaks off the history of Paul, with 
tic account of his imprisonment at Rome. Has any writer given 
m, a well, authenticated mppltmeiu to this ? And can the want: 
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of u ay history of Paul, after the period of his imprisonment at 
Rome, be a proof that he never travelled to any particular place, 
or that he did not live and preach there ? Surely this cannot be 
urged with any shew of propriety. 

I add only, dial analogy would lead us to suppose that Paul, 
when liberated, would go to Palestine, and then to the other 
churches in Asia Minor. Such was the general course of his trav- 
els ; see Acts 18:22, seep it is altogether consonant, then, with 
the usage of Paul, to supposse that he would visit the church at 
P.eesiine, after his imprisonment at Rome; and therefore natu- 
ral # suppose that Bob. 18: 28, refers to such an event. 

(8.) Il the reading in Hub. 10: 34, “for ye had compassion 
on my bowls (io/g feoftott; ftov)” he correct, it is another argu- 
ment that Paul is the author of our epistle ; for his bonds in Pal- 
estine, whither the letter was sent, are well known. That he 
obtained compassion there, particularly during his two years im- 
prisonment at. Cesarea, will not be questioned. . But as the read- 
ing po7g ftov is controverted, and Seoplotg (the prisoners) is 
preferred by some good critics, 1 do not think proper to urge this 
argument ; although the evidence is about equally in favour of 
dwpolg pov, deapolg, and ihophig* 

(4*) The salutation, in Heb. 13:24, agrees with the suppo- 
sition that Paul wrote this epistle ; armagovrat up ug oi d:id rijg 
hultug* Paul, writing from .Rome, which had communication of 
course with all parts of Italy, and with the Italian churches, may 
very naturally be supposed to have sent such a salutation. In- 
deed, the circumstances render this quite probable. 

The objections made against this, do not strike me as forci- 
ble. Eiehhorn alleges, that ot duo tr t g 'fruliag must mean, 
people who 'had come from Italy , i. e. who had left Italy, and 
were locally out of it, when the writer sent a salutation from them. 
Consequently, he concludes, the writer of the epistle could not 
have been Paul, during his imprisonment at Rome. 

Tins interpretation, however, is not founded in the usus h~ 
qnendi of the Greek language. From the many proofs of this, 
which might be offered, 1 select only a few cases. Matt. 21: 11, 
*ft]mvg . , . , 6 and NaSaytr, Jesus the JStazerene ; Acts 17; 18, 
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o l and BtGGalovly.rjQ * mvd'ahi, the Thessalonian Jews .■ In this 
last case* the Jews at Thess&lonica, not out of it, are meant ; as is 
plain from the last part of the verse, which speaks of them as 
going to Berea, after they had heard the report ol Paul’s preach- 
ing there. So ol and 'jtQoaoXvy&e y^ayyaxslg, the Jerusalem 
scribes , Matt. 15: U 

In the same manner, other prepositions, of the like significa- 
tion with and, are used with the article, e. g. ol fa eyiOdag, (he 
contentious ; ol fa vdyov, sticklers for the law; to fa oi\juvou, heap* 
enly; ol fa ii}g Aulaayog o fa lag, Caesar's domestics . 

So far is Eichhorn’s remark from being well founded, in re- 
gard to the meaning of such a phrase as ol and rye * It allag, that 
one may venture to say, it is incapable of such a meaning as he 
gives if. It is only when and in such a connexion, is preceded 
by aqltmifn, awBvdvw, iupyoyai, e$%oycu, xaru fieri v o>, etc. that 
it denotes, being out of a country. Ol and denotes, belonging to. 
Consequently the, salutation in Heb. 13:24, means simply, The 
Italians [i. e. Italian Christians] salute you . 

But here again, it is asked, 4 How came Italians to salute a 
church in Palestine ? If Paul wrote our epistle, at Rome , why 
did he not say, aanuCovim vyag ol and ifg 'Pwyqg 1 What ac- 
quaintance had the Romans with the church at Palestine ? 

This objection, however, will not bear examination. The 
Romans surely were Italians ; and it is a matter of indifference, 
whether the writer at Rome said, ol and tijg 'Poiftqg, or ol and r ijg 
ftuliug, if he meant to send only the salutation of Christians 
who resided at Rome. But is it at all probable, that there were 
not Christians often at Rome, from various parts of Italy, who 
were acquainted with Paul, and who cherished a friendly interest 
for the church whom he was addressing ? If these also, as well 
as the Romans, wished to send the expression of their friendly re- 
gards to the Hebrews ; what other phraseology could Paul have 
adopted, that would be more appropriate than ol and rijg hidtug, 
which would embrace Christians in general, who lived in the 
country where the writer was? 

' Then, why should this be thought so strange, when an exam- 
ple of the; very same nature may be produced, iron) the pcknowl- 
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edged writings of Paul ? This apostle, writing from Ephesus 
(1 Cor* 16:8), to the church at Corinth, says, The churches of 
Asia salute you , 16; 19. May not the same questions be urged 
here, as objectors urge in the case above ? May we not ask, How 
could the Asiatics be personally known to the Corinthians ? And 
why should Paul speak of the churches of Asia, and not of that at 
Ephesus ? Plainly, the reason of this was, that Christians from 
different parts of Asia minor, (which is here meant), were collect- 
ed together in Ephesus its capital, where they had intercourse 
with Paul, and know that he was addressing the Corinthians^ and 
desired an expression of their brotherly affection toward them* 
What is more common, every day, than for single individuals, or 
societies of men, who have never had any personal intercourse 
together, to exchange friendly salutations ? Could not Paul as 
well send the salutations of oi and rye 'JiuXtag, as of ot and rijg 
\Jaiug ? 

Such are the various circumstances adverted to in cur epistle, 
which serve to render it probable that Paul was the author of it. 
From its nature, this evidence is indirect ; but evidence of such 
a kind is, not unfrequeutiy, as convincing as that which appears 
to be more direct. The prefixing or suffixing a writer’s name to 
an epistle, is a more easy and obvious method of interpolation, 
than the insertion of minute circumstances, which imply a very 
intimate acquaintance with a writer’s condition and circumstances. 

Will any one undertake to show, that the circumstances, 
which are brought into view above, may be more probably at- 
tached to some other person than to Paul? If not, then the pro- 
bability from them is in favour of Paul as the author of our 
.epistle* . < 

§ 20. Evidence that the epistle is PauPs , from a similarity of 
sentiment , and also from the form , method , style, and diction 
of the composition . 

The preceding section treated of the facts or external circum- 
stances, to which various passages of our epistle adverts ; and 
what is gathered from these may he called, in a certain respect, 
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a kind of external evidence. But a comparison of our epistle 
with the other acknowledged writings of Paul, remains yet to be 
made* This is a species of evidence, on which some have reli- 
ed, with great confidence; and it is remarkable, that it has been 
appealed to with equal confidence, both by those who defend, 
and by those who assail, the Pauline origin of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Even in very ancient times, so early as the third cen- 
tury, the same occurrence took place. One might, perhaps, 
naturally enough conclude from this, that no very satisfactory 
evidence on either side would be obtained ; but that the epistle 
contains things to which both parties may appeal, with some tol- 
erable show of reason. Before coming however to such a con- 
clusion, we ought at least to make a thorough investigation, and 
to weigh well all the arguments, which are adduced to support 
the respective opinions to which I allude. ' 

A comparison between our epistle and the acknowledged 
letters of Paul, may have respect to the doctrines taught in both; 
or to the form and method, as well as the style and diction , of the 
epistle. When these shall have passed in review before us, the 
allegations, with regard to a dissimilarity between the epistle to 
the Hebrews and oilier epistles of Paul, may be further discussed. 

§ 21. Similarity of doctrines between the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the acknowledged epistles of Paul. 

Are the sentiments, in our epistle, such as Paul was wont to 
teach r Do they accord with his, not only in such a general way 
as we may easily suppose the sentiments of all Christians in the 
apostolic age harmonized with each other, but have they the col- 
ouring, die proportion, the characteristic features of Paul’s senti- 
ments ? Are they so stated and insisted on, as Paul is wont to 
state and insist on his ? 

The resemblance in respect to doctrine may be arranged, for 
the sake of perspicuity and distinction, tinder the following heads. 

L General prefer once of CftmtiuHiiv over Judaism. 

There can, indeed, lie no reasonable doubt, that all the apos- 
tles and primitive teachers of Christianity, who were well instruct- 
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ed in the principles of this religion, must have acknowledged and 
taught its superiority over the ancient religion of the Jews. The 
very fact, that they were Christians, necessarily implies this* 
But still, it is quite certain, that the preference of the new over 
the ancient religion, is taught by Paul, in a manner different 
from that of other writers of the New Testament ; and with more 
emphasis, in his writings, than in any other parts of the sacred 
volume. 

The grounds of preferring Christianity to Judaism, may be 
classed under the following particulars. 

(1.) The superior degree of light, or religious knowledges 
imparted by the gospel . 

In his acknowledged epistles, Paul calls Judaism, ru oror/tut 
rob Koopov, Gal. 4:3; and again, rd da Ofrrj km : inoj(« (not- 
yila. Gal. 4: 9. He represents it as adapted to children, wJtwo*, 
Gal 4: 3, who are in a state of nonage and pupilage, Gal. 4: 2, 
or in the condition of servants rather than that of heirs, Gal. 4: L 

On the oilier hand, Christians attain to a higher knowledge 
of God, Gal. 4: 9 ; they are no more as servants, but become 
sous, and obtain the privileges of adoption, Gul. 4: 5, 0. They 
are represented as rtltfot, 1 Cor. 14:20; as being furnished 
with instruction adequate to make them clrdyag uMovs, Eph. 4: 
11—13. Christianity leads them to see the glorious displays of 
himself which God has made, with an unveiled face, i. e. clearly, 
2 Cor. 3: 18; while Judaism threw a veil over those things, 2 Cor. 
2: 13. Christianity is engraven on the hearts of its veto lies, 
■rj (hwxQi’iu fov rt nipuiog, 2 Cor. 3:8 ; while Judaism was en- 
graven ou tablets oi stone, irnzvnopii^i h lidotg, 2 Cor. 3: 7. 

Such is a brief sketch of Paul’s views in respect to this point, 
as presented in his acknowledged epistles. Lotus now compare 
these views, with those which the epistle to the Hebrews discloses. 

This epistle commences with the declaration, that God, who 
in times past spake to the fathers by the prophets, hath, in these 
last days, spoken to us by Ins Son, Heb. !: 1. 2: 1 seq. Juda- 
ism was revealed only by the mediation of angels, 2: 2 ; while 
Christianity was revealed by the Son of God, and abundantly 
confirmed by miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost, 2: 3, 4. The 
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ancient covenant was itn perfect, in respect to tne means wnioh 
it furnished for the diffusion of knowledge ; but the new cove- 
nant provides that all shall know the Lord, from the least to the 
greatest, 8: 9 — 1 1 * The law was only a sketch or imperfect 
representation of religious blessings ; while the gospel proffers 
the blessings themselves, 10: 1. The worthies of ancient times 
had only imperfect views of spiritual blessings ; while Christians 
enjoy them in full measure, 11: 39, 40. 

(2.) The gospel holds out superior motives and encourage - 
merits to virtue and piety. 

Paul represents the condition of the Jews, while under the 
law, as like to that of children, immured and kept under the eye 
of masters and teachers, Gal. 3: 23. 4: 2 • as being in bondage, 
Gal. 4: 3; as servants, 4: 1 ; as children, 4: 3; and as having 
the spirit of bondage, Rom. 8: 15. This servile spirit, which in- 
spired them with fear, Rom. 8: 15, gives place, under the Chris- 
tian religion, to the spirit of adoption, by which they approach 
God with filial confidence, Rom. S: 15 — 17. Christianity has 
liberated us from pedagogues, and made us partakers of the priv- 
ileges of sons and heirs, Gal. 3: 25 seq, 4: 4 seq. The liberty of 
the gospel affords urgent motives for the practice of virtue, Gal. 
5: 1 seq. 5: 13 seq. The spirit imparted under the gospel fur- 
nishes aid, and creates special obligation, to mortify our evil pas- 
sions; and ; affections, Rom. 8: 12 — 17. Circumcision is now 
, f nothing, ; and, v unetf cu tncisiqr* nothing ; but obedience to the com- 
mands of God is the all important consideration, 1 Cor. 7: 19. 
Not circumcision or uncircumcision is matter of concern, under 
the Christian religion, but a new creation, i. e. a spiritual renova- 
tion, GaL 0: 15, and faith which worketh by love, Gal. 5: G. 

Turn we now to the epistle to the Hebrews. There we 
find, that the sacrifices prescribed by the Jewish law could not 
quiet and purify the conscience of the worshipper, 9: 9; nor de- 
liver him from the pollution of sin, in order that lie might, in a 
becoming manner, worship the living God ; which is effected on- 
ly under the gospel, 9: 14. The law served to inspire its vo- 
• %^S;with awe and terror, Hub. 12: 18—21 ; but the gospel 
'with, ;.ch#ong confidence, 12:22 — 24. Now we may obtain 
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grace to serve God in an acceptable manner, 12: 28, We have 
a covenant established oo better promises than the ancient one* 
8: 6 — 13; and are urged by more powerful motives to a holy 
life under the gospel, 12: 25 — 29. 

It must be admitted, in respect to the particulars of the com- 
parison just drawn, that the diction of the passages generally, in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, presents no very striking resemblan- 
ces to that, in Paul’s acknowledged epistles. But this, as will be 
easily seen by inspecting all the passages drawn into the compar- 
ison, may very naturally result from the different topics with 
which the passages from our epistle stand connected. The mode 
of introducing these topics is different, because it arises from dif- 
ferent occasions of introducing them. But the fundamental ideas 
in both are the 'same. Other writers also of the New Testament 
urge the obligations of Christians to peculiar holiness of life ; but 
what other writers, except Paul, urge it from comparative views 
of the Jewish and Christian dispensations ? 

(3,) The superior efficacy of the gospel, in promoting and 
ensuring the real and permanent happiness of mankind. 

Paul represents the law as possessing only a condemning 
power, and subjecting all men to its curse, in consequence of dis- 
obedience, Gal. 3: 10. It is the ministry of death, 2 Cor. 3: 7 ; 
ill t* ministry of condemnation, 2 Cor. 3: 9 ; by it none can ob- 
tain justification or pardoning mercy, Gal. 3: 11. Rom. 3: 20. 

On the contrary, Christianity is the ministry of pardon, 
diKcuoauuyg, 2 Cor. 3: 9 ; it holds out forgiveness of sins for the 
sake of Christ, gratuitous pardon on account of him, Rom; 4: 24, 
25. Eph. 1:7. Through him, we are allowed to cherish the 
hope of future glory, Rom. 5: 1,2; and this without perfect obe- 
dience to the law, Rom. 3:21. Gal. 2: 1G. Acts 13: 38, 39. 
And to such blessings, under the gospel, is attached a most im- 
portant circumstance, in order to heighten their value, viz. that 
they are perennial , and not (like the Mosaic institutions) liable to 
abolition, 2 Cor. 3: 11. 

In correspondence with all this, the epistle to the Hebrews 
represents the Mosaic dispensation, as one which was calculated 
to inspire awe and terror. Ileb. 12: 18 — 21 : the offerings, and 
19 
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sacrifices which it enjoined, .could never tranquillize and purify the 
conscience of the worshipper, 9: 9 ; for it was impossible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should take away sin, 10: 4, 11. 
The blood of Christ has made a real expiation, procured forgive- 
ness, and liberated the conscience from an oppressive sense of 
guilt, 9: li — 14. 5:9. 6: 1 8 — 20. Christ by his death has 
delivered us from the condemning power of sin, and freed us 
from the oppressive fear which it occasions, 2: 14, 15. He has 
procured access to God, and is ever ready to aid those who ap- 
proach him, 7: 25. 9; 24. The offering which he has made 
for sin has a perennial influence, and without repetition remains 
forever efficacious, 9: 12, 25 — 2,8. ,10: 12. 7:23 — 28. 

Other writers also of the New Testament have set before us 
the blessings of the gospel ; and these, as connected with what 
Christ has done and suffered. But what other writer, except 
Paul, has charged his picture with such a contrast between the 
Mosaic and Christian dispensations, and thrown so much shade 
over the one, and light over the other ? If the hand of Paul be 
not in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is the hand of one who had 
drunk deeply of his doctrines, and in a high degree participated 
of his feelings and views. 

(4.) The Jewish dispensation was only a type and shadow of 
the Christian. 

Paul often represents it. Meats and .drinks, feasts and 
#bW'#oons-attd sabbaths, are oxm ivn> ftM'Qvtmp, but the amp a 
is Christ, Col. 2: 16, 17. The passage through the Red Sea 
was typical of Christian baptism ; and the manna, of our spiritual 
food, 1 Cor. 10: 1—0. The occurrences under the ancient dis- 
pensation were typical of things under the new, 1 Cor. 10: 1 L 
In like manner, Paul calls Adam timog too ntliovrog, i. e. a type 
of Christ, Rom. 5: 14.. comp. 1 Cor. 15: 45 — 47. The Mosa- 
ic institution did hut darkly shadow that, which is clearly reveal- 
ed under the gospel, 2 Cor. 3: 13 — 18. Ha gar and Sarah may 
be considered as allegorically representing the law and the gas- 
the two covenants, Gal. 4: 22. — 31. The law was only 
of# -pedagogue' until the coming of Christ, under whom full priv- 
ileges ar^ tojoyed, Gal. 3: 23—25. 4: 1—5. ' 
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The epistle to the Hebrews, in like manner, represents The 
Jewish rites and ordinances only as a nag aft oh], i. e. a significant 
emblem of blessings under the gospel ; and these rites were im- 
posed only until the time of reformation, 9: 9 — 14. The law 
was only ozia of good things to come ; while the gospel proffer- 
ed the very things themselves, 10: 1. All the Levitica! ritual, 
the temple itself and all its appurtenances, were only a vnoSuy^a 
of the temple in which Christ ministers, and of the functions 
which he performs, 8: 1 — 9. 9: 22—24 ; they were a designed 
emblem of the objects of the new dispensation, 9: 9. 

The question may be emphatically put, here, What other 
parts of the New Testament, the writings of Paul excepted, fur- 
nish us with views of such a nature as these exhibit ? Manifest- 
ly Pauline is both the sentiment, and the costume which the 
writer has put upon it. 

(5.) While the Christian dispensation is designed for perpetu- 
ity , the Jewish institutes are abolished on account of their imper- 
fection, 

Paul represents the Law as having no glory, in comparison 
with Christianity, 2 Cor. 3: 1.0 ; it was designed to be abolished, 
when the perennial dispensation of Christ should be introduced, 
2 Cor. 3: 11, 13. The veil over the ancient dispensation ren- 
dered it obscure, and hindered the Jews from fully comprehend- 
ing it ; but the time was come, under the gospel, when that veil 
was removed, and the glory of God was seen with open face, 
2 Cor. 3: 13 — 18. The law being altogether incapable of justi- 
fying sinners, gives place to another and gratuitous method of 
justification, Rom. 4: 14 — 10. Christians are dead to the law, 
and affianced to another covenant, Rom. 7: 4 — 0. The law 
was incompetent to effect the designs of divine benevolence, and 
therefore gives place to a more perfect dispensation, Gal. 3: 21 
—25. 4; 1—7, 5; 1* It was void of power to justify the sin- 
ner, and therefore the interposition of Christ became necessary, 
Rom. B; 3,4. Gal 2: JtL 

On the other hand, the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
represents the new covenant as inspiring better hopes than the 
ancient one did, and the latter as taxable with defects, 8: 6—8. 
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The old covenant is antiquated, and ready to expire, fyyvg afctv- 
lofjtov, 8: 13. Christ is appointed high priest according to a new 
order of priesthood, different from the Levi deal one ; because 
the dispensation, by which the latter received its appointment, 
was weak, and incompetent to effect the introduction of such 
hopes as the gospel inspires, 7: 17 — 19. Burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices can never take away sin, Christ only can effect this ; 
so that, when his offering is made, it needs not to be repeated, 
but is of sufficient and everlasting efficacy, 10: 1 — 14. 

Other writers of the New Testament have also appealed to, 
the efficacy of Jesus’ atoning blood ; but who, besides Paul, has 
thrown this whole subject into an attitude of contrast with the in- 
efficiency of the Jewish dispensation ? 

Thus much for our first general head, by way of comparing 
the sentiments of Paul with those of our epistle, in respect to the 
grounds of preference over Judaism, which Christianity affords. 

II. The person and work of the Mediator, Jesus Christ. 

Under this head, the following particulars are entitled to our 
consideration ; 

(1.) The person of the Mediator is presented in the same 
light , hij the tenter of the epistle to the Hebrews, and by FauL 

Paul, in various passages, represents Christ as the image of 
God, as the resemblance or likeness of the Father ; as humbling 
himself, or condescending to assume our nature, and suffer 
death in it ; and as being exalted in consequence of this, i, c. 
as a reward ol his benevolence and obedience, to the throne of 
the universe, and made head over nil things. Thus, in Philip. 2: 
6 — II, Christ being £v pooqy fteov, took on himself our nature, 
and obeyed or subjected himself, in the same, unto death, even 
the death of the cross ; in consequence of which God hath given 
him a name above every other, so that all in heaven or on earth 
must bow the knee to him. In Col. I: 15—20, Christ is repre- 
sented, as the image ol the invisible God ; as having created all 
tilings in heaven and in. earth ; all things are said to consist by 
him ; over all he has a distinguished preeminence ; and by his 
sidle rings and death he has produced a reconciliation among tlm 
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•natures of God, and made expiation for sin, so that God treats 
le pardoned sinner as if be were innocent. In 2 Cor. 8; 9, 
k aul says, that the Lord Jesus Christ, who was rich, became 
dor on our account, that we through his poverty might become 
ck In Eph, 8: 9, God is said to have created all things by 
esus Christ ; and in 1 'Cor. 8: 6, all things are said to be by 
im. In 1 Cor. 15: 25 — 27, it Is, declared that he must 'reign 
ntil all things are put under his feet. 

The peculiarity of this Pauline representation consists, in 
resenting Christ as the image of God ; in specificating the 
ct of humility by which he became incarnate, he humbled him - 
.'If, ixtWaai 0 * tan d i> — though rich he became poor ; in presenting 
is obedience and sufferings, as the ground of his elevation to the 
irone of the universe, in the mediatorial nature ; in representing 
im as head over all, both friends and enemies, and as reigning 
ntil his enemies be made his footstool ; and finally, in represent- 
:ig God as having created all things by him . 

If we turn now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same 
©presentations there. The Son of God is the reflection of the 
father’s glory, his exact image or resemblance, 1: 3. 

Jod made all things by him, 1:2. He directs all things by his 
owerful word, I: 3. He was in a slate of humiliation (ajAurrw- 
livov), lower than the angels, 2: 9. He took part in flesh and 
food, that he might, by his own death, render null and void the 
lestructive power of the devil, 2: 14. On account of the suffer- 
ng of death, he is exalted to a state of glory and honour, 2: 9. 
Ie endured the sufferings of the cross, making no account of its 
lisgrace, but having a regard to the reward set before him, which 
vas a seat at the right hand of God, 12: 2. All things are put 
aider his feet, 2: 8. 10: 18 ; where the very same passage from 
he Old Testament is quoted, which Paul quotes in I Cor. 15:25 
—28, and it is applied in the same manner. 

' Is all this, now, mere accident ? What other writer of life 
New Testament presents such speciality of views respecting 
Christ’s resemblance to God, his mediatorial character, his obedi- 
ence, sufferings, and exaltation in our nature to the throne of the 
universe ? No other writer presents them in the same corniex- 
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ion, employs the same images for comparison, or brings the to- 
pics to view ia the same light. There is a peculiarity of repre- 
sentation so distinctly marked here, so exclusively Pauline in its 
manner, that if Paul himself did not write the epistle to the He- 
brews, it must have been some one, who had drunk in so deeply 
of his instructions, as to become the very image of the. fountain 
whence he drew. 

(2.) The death of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, 
and the reconciliation of sinners to God by means of this sac?*ifice . 

Other writers, indeed, of the New Testament, besides Paul, 
teach this doctrine. But there is in his letters, a peculiar and 
urgent manner of enforcing it. Oftener than any other writer, 
does he recur to this interesting theme ; and in all his repre- 
sentations, it stands in high relief. 

The general annunciation of it is often repeated. Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, 1 Tim. 1:15. He died for our 
sins, I Cor. 15: 3. He was given up or devoted to death, on our 
account, Rom. 8: 32. Our redemption was wrought by him, 
Rom. 3: 24. He was given up, i. e. to death, on account of our 
offences, Rom. 4: 25. He gave up himself for our sins, Gal. 1: 
4. 2:20. He gave up himself an acceptable sacrifice for us, Eph. 
5:2. fie was our paschal lamb, 1 Cor. 5:7. By his blood 
we have redemption or forgiveness of sin, Eph. 1: 7. Col. 1: 14. 
He gave himself a ransom for all, I Tim. 2: 0. 1 Cor. 6: 20. 
7: 23. These may, serve as a specimen of the general state- 
ment, which Paul so frequently makes of this subject. 

But he also recurs very often to this topic, in his reasonings 
at length, and insists upon it with particularity. In his epistle to 
the Romans, he labours at length to prove the universal guilt of 
men, in order to show that salvation by Christ is necessary for 
all, Rom. 3: 22 — 27. 5:12 — 21. He urges the impossibility 
of 'obtaining' this salvation by the law, Rom. 3: 20, 28. 8: 3. 
Gal; 2: 16, 21, averring that Jesus, by his death, has effected 
what the law could not do. Assuming our nature, he became a 
sin-offering for us, Rom. 8: 3. He became a propitiatory sacri- 
fice on our account, so that through him we may obtain pardon- 
ing mercy, Rom. 3: 24 — 26. As all men have come into a state 
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of condemnation through Adam, so all men may come into a state 
of pardon through Christ, Rom. 5: 12 — 21, comp. 2 Cor. 5: 14, 
19 — >21. Now, since' Christ died for us, Christians may regard 
God as no more inclined to punish them as guilty, for they are 
in a state of peace and pardon, Rom. 5: I, 8 — 1 1. 8: 82. Now 
we may hope for abounding grace and happiness, Rom. 5: 17. 
0: 28. 8: 17, 82. Jesus at the right hand of God is ever ready 
to aid us, Rom. 8: 34. Jesus is the Mediator between God and 
man, to make reconciliation, 1 Tim. 2: 5, 6. 

It were easy to add many other passages of the same tenor, 
from the acknowledged writings of Paul ; hut these are sufficient 
to exhibit his views, and the mode in which he inculcates them. 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same sentiments, 
urged with the same ardour. Christ, by the sacrifice of himself, 
made expiation for our sins, 1:3. By the grace of God, assu- 
ming our nature, he tasted death for all, 2: 9. He became, 
through his sufferings, the author of eternal salvation to believers, 
5: 8, 9. 

But no where is there more speciality of argument to estab- 
lish this great point, than in Hub. vu. ntr. rx. and x. ; nearly all 
of which is occupied with it. The Jewish offerings are altogeth- 
er insufficient to make expiation, 9: 9—14. 7: 11, 19. 10: 1, 11. 
Those offerings needed constant repetition ; and even then, they 
could never remove sin, f>: I — 3. 7:27,28. 9:0,7,25. 10:4, 11. 
Christ by offering up himself has effected this, l: 3. 7: 27. 9:25, 
20. By bis own blood, not with that of beasts, he entered into 
the eternal sanctuary, once for all making expiation for sin, 9: 
12 — 15. 10: 10—12, 14, 19. By his death he. has delivered 
us from -the oppressive fear of condemnation, 2: 14, 15. He has 
tranquillized and purified the conscience of penitent sinners, winch 
the law could not do, 9: 9, 14. He is the mediator of a new 
covenant, 9: 15. 12:24; which is better than the ancient one, 
7: 22. 8: 6. _ He is exalted to the throne of the universe, 2: 6 
—10; and he is aver ready and able to assist us, 4: 14 — 16. 
7; 25. He has introduced ns to a dispensation, which speaks not 
.terror only, like the law, but offers abounding grace and happiness, 
12: 18—29. 
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Such are some of the more striking traits of doctrine , and pe- 
culiarities in the mode of representing them , common to the ac- 
knowledged epistles of Paul and to the epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 22. Form and method of the epistle to ike Hebrews , compared 
with those of Paul's acknowledged epistles . 

These topics may he considered, either in a general point of 
view, as it respects the arrangement of the epistle at large ; or 
specially, as having reference to various particulars which it ex- 
hibits. 

(1.) The general method or arrangement of this epistle, is 
like to that of Paul* • \ • r 

1 Most of all does it resemble his two epistles to the Romans, 
and to the Galatians ; which exhibit first a theoretical or doctri- 
nal, then a practical part. The epistle to the Romans is princi- 
pally occupied, to the end of die tenth chapter, with the doctri- 
nal part ; and the remainder with practical matter and saluta- 
tions. In like manner, the epistle to the Galatians, as far as the 
end of the fourth chapter, is principally doctrinal discussion ; 
while the remainder is hortatory and practical. In some degree, 
the same thing may be said of the epistles to the Ephesians, Co- 
lossians, Philippiaos, and Thessalonians. But that to the Ro- 
mans is most distinctly marked of all. v, ■ ■ . ■ ' ’• 

’ 4\ ,v Earning now to the epistle to the 1 Hebrews, we find that it is 
composed on a similar plan. As far as chapter 10:19, it is prin- 
cipally doctrinal It has, however, like Paul’s other epistles, oc- 
casional exhortation intermixed, which, the strength of the wri- 
ter’s feelings plainly appears to have forced from him. Hence to 
the end, it is hortatory and practical. 

In the epistle to the Romans, just before the salutatory 
part begins, the writer earnestly asks for a special interest in the 
-‘‘'prayers of those whom lie addressed, in order that he; may be 
• ^delivered from the power of persecution ; and 'he follows fMsce- 
' with a petition, that the God of peace might be withrtbdm, 
with an Jlmen, Rom. 15: 30--*$Sv. /: :^The ; 'very 
'Style,' and /conclusion of 
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the epistle to the Hebrews, 13: 18 — 21. The writer begs an in- 
terest in their prayers, that he may be restored to them the soon- 
er; commends them to the God of peace, (an expression used no 
where else but in Paul’s writings and in the epistle to the He- 
brews) ; and concludes with an Jlmen , before the salutation.” 

Is fill this arrangement, to which we have now adverted, merely 
accidental ; or does it look, as if it must have come from the hand 
of the same writer ? 1 know, indeed, it 1ms been said, that the or- 
der of nature and propriety would lead every man, writing an 
epistle which contained doctrinal discussion and practical exhorta- 
tion, to arrange them in such a manner that the former should pro- 
cede ; and that this arrangement, therefore, cannot with probabili- 
ty he represented as exclusive!) Pauline . With the views of 
rhetorical propriety, which are entertained by classical scholars 
ol the present das, I readily acknowledge that such an order is 
almost spontaneous. But then, another question arises here. 
Why has not Paul adopted this in all his epistles? And why 
has neither John, nor James, nor Peter, nor Jude adopted it? 
AH these apostles have commingled doctrine and ptactice, 
throughout their epistles. Regularly arranged discussion of doc- 
trine, they do not exhibit. In this respect, the only similars to 
the epistle to the Hebrews, nro to be found in the epistles of 
Paid. But if the general arrangement here adverted to, be not 
considered as of much weight in the matter before us, it must be 
admitted, that there is a striking resemblance between the close 
of file practical part, just before the salutations or greetings, in 
the epistles to the Homans, ami to the Hebrews. Here, also, 
we find the exclusively Pauline phrase, the God of peace, em- 
ployed in the same way, in both epistles. 

(2.) The manner of appealing to and employing the Jewish 
Scriptures, in PanPs acknowledged epistles and in the epistle to 
the If* brews. Is the same, 

I do not refer here to the formulas of quotation, by which a 
passage from the Old Testament is introduced. 1 have compar- 
ed those formulas presented by the epistle to the Hebrews, with 
those in Paul’s epistles ; but l do not find any tiling peculiar 
enough in either, to mark Paul’s writings 'With any certainty; as I 
20 
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shall endeavour to show, in its proper place. Every where, in the 
New Testament, a great variety of such formulas is found, as 
also in the epistles of Paul. I refer now, in a particular manner, 
to the method in which, and the frequency with which, the Jewish 
Scriptures are employed ; and that in a similar way, both in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and in the acknowledged epistles of 
Paul. Paul often quotes and combines passages of Scripture, 
without any notice of quotations ; e. g. Rom. 9:7, 21. 1 0: G — 8, 
18. 11:38,34. 13:9. In Rom. 3: 10 — 18, several passages 
from different parts of the Scriptures are combined together, 
without any notice that this is done. In the same manner, does 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews proceed ; e. g. 3:2. 6: 
14. x. and xi. throughout ; also, in 12: 5, 6, 12, 13, and 13: G, 
quotations, with a general appeal, are made from different parts 
of Scripture connected together. Paul makes a very frequent 
and copious use of the Jewish Scriptures, in all the argumen- 
tative part of his epistles ; so does the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. Paul often appeals to the Jewish Scriptures, as 
prophetically declaring the abrogation of the Mosaic economy, and 
to Abraham, as having received a covenant which the law could 
not annul ; the same does the writer of the epistle to the He- 
brews. Paul employs the Old Testament, in every way in 
which the Jews of that time were usually accustomed to reason 
from it. * Sometimes he appeals to direct and prophetic assur- 
ances ; sometimes to similarity of sentiment ; sometimes he 
accommodates passages, which in the original have a local or 
temporary meaning, to designate something then extant, or 
happening at the time, in which he wrote ; sometimes heap- 
peals to the history of the Old Testament, for analogical cases 
to confirm or impress the doctrine or truth which he inculcates; 
and sometimes he uses the Old Testament language as a vehicle 
of thought, in order to express his own ideas. The very same 
traits characterise, in a most visible manner, the method in which 
the Old Testament is employed throughout the epistle to the 
Hebrews ; as every attentive reader must plainly see, without my 
delaying .here to specify individual cases. 

■ Iir’ : ^,: : particukr .manner does Paul employ passages, of the 
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Jewish Scripture, and Scripture history, v.wt dtO^riov ; in oth- 
er words, he uses them by way of argumentum ad homiuem or 
argumeutvm ex concerns* It is thus that he a^egorizes, on the 
two sons of Sarah and Ha gar, in Gal. 4: 24, seq ; on the com- 
mand of Moses, not to muzzle the ox which treadeth out the corn, 
Dent. 35: 4, the spirit of which i ig applies to the maintenance 
of religions teachers, in 1 Cor. 9: 9 ; on the rock from which the 
Israelites obtained water, Ex. 17: 6, which he considers as an 
emblem of Christ, in 1 Cor. 10: 2, seq. ; on the veil over Moses’ 
face, Ex. 34: 33, which he applies to the comparative obscurity 
that rested on the Jewish revelation, in 2 Cor. 3: 13, 14 ; on the 
declaration that a man should leave his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife, and that they twain should become one flesh, 
Gen. 2: 24, which he applies to the union of Christ and his church 
in Eph. 5: 31, 32. 

How conspicuous this method of reasoning is, in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, need not be insisted on to any attentive reader. 
The whole comparison 8 between Christ and Meichisedek, Heb. 
vm is of a similar nature with those already mentioned. The tem- 
ple and ail its apparatus, and the holy place, which the high priest 
entered with his expiatory offerings of blood, are types and shad- 
ows of the temple, of the offering, and of the great high priest 
presenting it in the heavens, Heb. 8: 1 — 5, 9: 1—9. Indeed 
the strain of argumentation, throughout, is often ad homiuem or ex 
concmitt. The argument that Christ is a more exalted personage 
than the angels, than Moses, than the high priest; that Christ’s 
priesthood, the temple in which he officiates with all its appara- 
tus, the offering of blood which he makes, and his official duties 
as a priest, are all spiritual, heavenly, elevated above all the cor- 
responding things in the Jewish dispensation, to which the Jew 
adhered with so strong an attachment, and by which he was 
tempted to make defection from his Christian profession, is pe- 
culiarly ad homiuem * W e who are not Jews, and who have nev- 
er felt the power of their prejudices, need not, in order to pro- 
duce in us a conviction of the importance of Christianity, to be 
addressed with comparisons drawn from ritual types, and from 
the analogy of such objects. But these were all familiar to the 
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Jew, and were not only attractive to him, hut, in his view, of the 
highest importance. No one, indeed, can reasonably find fault, 
that the writer addresses the Jews as such ; reasons with them 
as such ; and makes use of those arguments, whether ad homi - 
ncm or ex concessis , which he knew would produce the most pow- , 
erful effect in persuading them to hold fast the truths of Chris- 
tianity. There is nothing in this, which is inconsistent with the 
maxim of that apostle, who became “ all things, to all men ; J? with 
the Jews, demeaning himself and reasoning as a Jew, and in like 
manner with the Gentiles, in order that he might win both to 
Christianity. - 

But it is not my object, here, to defend the manner of argi> 
mentation employed in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and in the 
epistle to the Hebrews. I design merely to shew, (what cannot 
be denied), that the same method of reasoning from sentiments 
ancl objects presented by the Old Testament, is exhibited by 
both, and in a manner which cannot well escape the attention of 
the inquisitive reader. 

I will only ask now, What other writers of the New Testa- 
ment have exhibited the traits of composition, which I have not- 
ed under litis head, in the same degree, or with the same fre- 
quency ? Nav, 1 venture to affirm, that there is scarcely an ap- 
proximation, in any of their writings, to those of Paul, either in 
regard to the frequency or the latitude of the usage in question. 

But it may be said, “ This only shews, that these other writers 
named, were not the authors of the epistle to the Hebrews ; not 
that Paul wrote tills epistle.” 

It seems to me, however, to go somewhat further. It proves 
that the characteristics peculiar to Paul’s epistles and to the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, were not the general or universal character- 
istics of writers of that age ; and of course that either Paul, or 
one who had drunk in deeply of his doctrine and manner, must 
have written. the epttle in question. 

, , (3.) The manner of Pants reasoning, in respect to seprtra- 
titig his premises from his conclusion, or his protasis from his (pi- 
a striking resemblance to that which is found in the 
epiiil Mcbrms, 
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The peculiarity I have in view, is the enthymcme or imper- 
fect form of syllogism, and unfinished sentences and comparisons ; 
which, it has been often observed, are characteristic of Paul's 
mode of 'writing* ' He states the major, or major and minor terms, 
of a syllogism j. or the first parts of a sentence : or comparison ; 
and then leaving it in tills 'Unfinished state, lie turns aside to il- 
lustrate or confirm some hint, which was suggested to his mind 
by what he had stated ; or some train of thought is introduced, to 
which the natural association of ideas would lead; and after de- 
scanting on this, he returns, and with, or without, repeating bis 
proposition or sentence at first commenced, presents in full the 
conclusion or epitasis, which is required to complete it. 

A striking example of this occurs in Rom. 5: 12 — 18. 
i{ Wherefore,” says he u as by one man sin entered the world, 
and death by sin ; and so death passed upon all men, in that all 
have sinned, v. 12,”’ The premises being thus stated, he turns 
aside to descant on the universality of sin, its pernicious conse- 
quences, and the salutary effects of the blessing which is proffer- 
ed by Christ ; and ii is not until he reaches the 18th verse of the 
chapter, that the proposition which he had commenced is repeat- 
ed, and the conclusion full)- brought out, where it is thus stated, 
u ‘Therefore as by one offence, condemnation came upon all 
men ; so by the obedience of one, the blessing of justification un- 
to life comes upon all men.” 

So in Rom. 2: 0, Paul says, M Who [God] will render to 
every man according to his works;” and after nine verses of ex- 
planatory matter, which was suggested by the mention of ren- 
dering to every man according to fits works, he adds, at last, ..the 
remainder of the sentence which he had begun, viz. “in the day 
when the secret doings of men shall be judged by Jesus Christ, 
according to the gospel which 1 preach, Rom. 2: 16.” 

So in Epii. 3: i, the apostle says, “For this cause, f Paul 
the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles;” then leaving the 
sentence thus commenced, he proceeds on 12 verses, with 
thoughts suggested by the mention of his being a messenger to 
the Gentiles; and finally, in die 13th verse, he adds the couclu- 
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sion of the sentence commenced in the first, viz. “ I desire that 
ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which is your glory.” 

In the same way, has the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
constructed some of his reasonings and sentences. In Heb. 4; 
6, he says, “ Seeing then it remains that some should enter in- 
to [the rest], and they to whom the good tidings were formerly 
proclaimed, did not enter in through unbelief — the sentence 
is then suspended, until the writer introduces another quotation 
from the Psalms, and reasons upon it, in order to prove that the 
rest in question could not have been such a' rest as the land of 
Canaan proffered. After this, and in the 9th verse, we have 
the concluding part of the sentence or syllogism, viz, <c there 
remaineth, then a rest, for the people of God.” How entirely 
this coincides with the Pauline manner above exhibited, must 
strike the mind of every one who considers it. \ 

So in Heb. 5: 6, the writer introduces the divine appointment of 
Christ as a priest after the order of Melchisedek, with a design 
to show that this was an appointment of the most solemn nature, 
and of a higher order than that of the Jewish priests. He then 
suspends the consideration of this topic, and introduces another, 
in vs. 7 — 9 j after which he resumes the former topic. But no 
sooner does he do this, than he turns aside once more, in order 
to descant upon the difficulties which present themselves in the 
way .of an ample discussion of it. These result from the very 
imperfect state of religious knowledge among those whom he ad- 
dresses, 5: 1 i — 14; the criminality and danger of which state 
he dwells upon at large, in chap. vx. intermixing threats and en- 
couragements. It is not until we come to chap. 7: 1, that the 
■ subject of Melchisedek’s priesthood is resumed ; where it is 
treated of, at full length. 

So in Heb, 9: 7, the writer says, that s the Jewish high-priest, 
entered into the holy place, once in each year, with the blood 
of victims, in order to make atonement.’ This is designed as 
one member of a comparison ; but the other member follows on- 
ly in 9: 12, after descanting on several matters suggested by 
what the writer had stated. There the antithesis is stated, 1 viz. 
u Jesus the high priest of future blessings, entered the sanctuary 
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of the temple not made with hands, with his own blood, accom- 
plishing eternal redemption, 9: 12. 97 

Such is the suspended connexion here, even if we adopt that 
method of interpretation which will make it as close as possible* 
But an attentive consideration of the whole preceding context, 
will perhaps render it probable to the attentive reader, that Heb. 
9: 1 S may be the antithesis of the latter part of 8: 4, and first 
part of 8: 5 ; where the imo&'i/ynu and oxuz tmv inovyuvlmv, are 
in contrast with the fiMovuw ecya&o uv and the {t*l£ovog nut r«- 
luon\iug ov y/tyonai ov, of 9: II. ■ 

How much such suspensions resemble the manner of Paul, 
need not be again insisted on. Instances of this nature might 
easily he increased ; but no attentive critical reader can help 
observing them, as they abound in the epistle to the He- 
brews. 

The instances above produced may serve to shew, that, as to 
form and method , in regard either to general arrangement, or the 
deducing of arguments from the Old Testament, or the exhibi- 
tion of a peculiar manner in the statement of these arguments, 
there is a striking similarity between the acknowledged writings 
of Paul and the epistle to the Hebrews* 

To the method of argument which I have thus far employed, 
in order to shew the probability that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, some objections have been, and may be raised. 

If. may be asked, 4 Did not Paul’s hearers, disciples, and in- 
timate friends , who travelled with him, daily conversed with him, 
and for years heard fiis instructions, cherish the same views of 
doctrine that he did r And in writing the epistle to the He- 
brews, might not an attentive hearer of Paul, and a reader 
of his epistles, exhibit the same sentiments? And further ; if 
the same general manner, in which the contents of his 'epistles 
are arranged, or the contents of some of them, be found in the 
epistle to the Hebrews; or if the particular manner in which 
he quotes or employs passages of the Jewish Scriptures, or in- 
terprets them ; or if even his method of stating arguments, and 1 
employing imperfect syllogisms or sentences, be found In this 
epistle ; still, may not some favourite disciple of his, some de- 
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voted follower mid successful imitator of bis manner, be na- 
turally 'supposed to have derived all this from hearing him and 
reading his letters ? And how then, can arguments of this na- 
ture prove, that Paul wrote the epistle in question ? 5 

Prove it, in the way of demonstration, they certainly can- 
not ; nor is this the purpose for which they are adduced. But 
of this, more hereafter. At present, I merely observe, that 
the force of these objections is very much diminished, if in com- 
paring the epistle to the Hebrews with the writings of Paul, it 
shall appear, that not the strain of sentiment only; not merely 
the general arrangement of the contents of the epistle, or the par- 
ticular manner of it in respect , to various ways of reasoning, or 
constructing syllogisms and sentences; but even the idiomaikal 
and 'distinctive, style and diction itself of Paul abound in it. These, 
none but a writer that was a mere copyist or plagiarist could ex- 
hibit. But such a writer is one of the last men, who can be just- 
ly suspected of having composed an epistle, like that, to the He- 
brews. 

These suggestions naturally lead us, in the next place, to a 
comparison, in respect to phraseology and words, between the 
acknowledged writings of Paul, and the epistle to the Hebrews, 

§ 23. Comparison of the phraseology and diction of the epistle to 
the Hebrews , and the acknowledged epistles of Paid * 

I", The similarity of phraseology ami diction, whom the name words, or non) ones, are 

employed : or where the shade of thought or representation is peculiar ami homogeneous, 

although the Inuguago may bo somewhat tlixcrsc. 

Heb. 1: %' AC ov [ *h}Ooo Ap/oioi?] %m tovg mmvag [/fooe] i- 

mhjtiF. 

Eph. 3: 9, Tm [{>*07] td ndvru tttto&vri hid \hjoov Xgiotow 

Heb. 1: 3, Og oh d-tavyaopa r^g d'oh^g xat yayaxztfQ tijg 
vnoordoHog uiuov. 

Col. 1: 1 5, r Og tour uxoh to? fttov too doydtov. 

Phil. 2: 6, ()g h* yofjq y Otoii vudyyorr, ' 

£Cor. 4: 4, lot tv tixwv too ffimo. 
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Heb. 1: 3, &i{ja>v ts tu navra rm $y t u<uu rq$ d'vm^mg avrov. 

. CoL 1: 17, Ta. navxu iv ai/rcp ewtaiqxe, 

Bek i: 5, Tlog juov u m t iyco GijpfQOP yfyivvnnu at. 

Acts 13: 33, 7 tog pov ft <rv, iym ar^u^op ytyitn'rjKu <u ; used 
here by Paul, and applied in both passages, (but no where else in 
the New Testament), to Christ . ‘ 

Heb. 1: 4, 7hmvrm it y throw ytvofttvog row dyyiXmo Sotp &«- 

i£9$)Mr£(}0t' nu(f UViOlig Htnh]hOPO^njHtP Ot’OfiU. 

Eph. 1: 2t " Ifntijui’O) ..... navrog opoftaiog 6i>ofHt£ofu?vQv ou 
{lovov h> rot a cm pi rovioj, akld nut h< no fitkkomi. 

Phil 2: 9, *0 ft tog iyuotoai o av/oj (wo/ua ro vni$> nap 

ovofxu' lm iv toI oiOfiaii 'jrjGou nuo yovv xvtjuifnj iituu^upkoi/ n,r.X. 

Heb. 1: 6 , 7bV ngoororoxov ..... 

Rom. 8: 29, Eig to tlvut a ire or top ngmoronov, 

CoL I; 15, IluMi oioxog nm^g nriotoig. V. 18, Tfyoaoroxog. 
This appellation is applied to Christ no where else, excepting in 
Key. I: 5. 

Heb. 2: 2, *0 Si ay y Haw laky ft tig loyog. 

Gal. 3: 19, *0 vopog . . . Siva uy fig Si uyyfXmv. Comp, Acts 7; 53. 

Here is the same sentiment, liyog and vopag being synonymesj 
as, for substance, laky ft tig and Star ay tig are. However, Stephen 
once uses a similar expression, Acts 7: 53. 

Hek 2: 4, Ztffltioig it nut titjuat, nut n otxlkuig dvretfuat, nal 
nvnqturog uy-ov fctpioftolg, 

l Cor. 12: 4, .Jaayiotig Si yaonygaroip tint, to Si uvro nvfiqw c. 

1 Cor. 12: 11, Ikuia Si tttvtu ivi(,yti ro iV xui to avro npfv* 
ft®, Siuoovp id l a ixuoiuj xuftaig Soukttut. 

Rom. 12: 6, * Eyovitg Si ya^ioftvaa %va® t?jp yacjiv rt}v SoftiT- 
cr up yaw SmqoQu .... all spoken of the miraculous gifts of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, and characterized by the same shade of thought, viz. the 
various or different gifts of this nature, distributed by him. 

Hek 2: 8, Tlmta vmta^ag vitonarm ttS* rtoScSr avion. 

1 Cor. 16: 27, Tftkvx® yu$ ihiict&p ino tovg noSug avion, 

Eph* 1: 22, Aai ndvm vnera&v mo wig nodag uviov. 

21 
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Phil, 3: 21, ‘Tnotdtcu iuvrm rd ndvra* phraseology ap- 

plied to designate the sovereignty conferred upon Christ, and found 
only in Paul and in our epistle. 

Heh. 2: 10, Ac ov rd it dvr a, zul 6 c oo id ndvrct. 

Rom. 11: 38, uvtov, v.ai d't uvtov, x&l ftg uvtov td ndvxoc* 

Col. 1; !G, Td nccvrot d'c uvtov nut fig uvtov* 

1 Cor. 8: 8, fJfg fttog . . . . ig ov id it dvr a' zul &Tg Kvpiog , ... 
i'c ov rd ndvru: . . .a method of expression, employed to designate 
God as the author of all things, and also the lord and possessor of 
them, which is appropriate to Paul, and to our epistle. 

Heb. 2: 14, 7vee . . . . xurctopjap top to xgdtog z%°yra rov #«- 
•vdrov, Tom *<m top d'tdftolov. 

2 Tim. t: 10, Kurctgp t mvrog ytv rov ddvarov. Karapydm, 
employed in the sense of abolishing rendering null, is exclusively 
Pauline. No other writer of the New Testament employs it at all, 
except Luke ; nod he hut once, and then in quite a different sense 
from that attached to it by Paul, Luke 13: 7. 

Heb* 2: 16, Xiu-pyutog * A (3 gudu* to designate Christians, 

Gal. 3: 29, ill d£ vfistg Xgiarov, tlgu rov A/ipadfi mugytu imi* 

Gal. 3: 7, Oi iz n far mg, ovroi ffatv vloi ’ Aftpadp. 

Rom. 4: 1C, * A '(3 gudfu dg fare hut rig itdvrmv %u<dv. 

The appellation, seed or sons of Abraham, applied to designate 
Christians, is found only in Paul and in our epistle. 

Heh. 3: I, A‘h](fmg htovpavl ov. 

Phil. 3: 14, Tijg dim xktjomg rov tieov. 

Rom, 1 1: 29, *11 xlijatg rov i)tod. The phrase heavenly or ch‘- 
vine culling, applied to designate the proffered mercies of the gospel, 
is limited to Paul and to our epistle. 

11 ■ r Heb, 4 : 12 , Zmy yd@ 6 loyog rov &tov * . . . xai ropwTtQog tmig 
rtduav udyucpav dfaroyov. ' ■ ■ ■ >, 

Eph. 6:17, Ti)v pdyuipc tv rov nvtvpiuxog, o ton §tjft,ct $eov* 
.The comparison of the word of God to a sword, is found only ia 
Paul and in our epistle. 
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Heb. 5: 8, Kmntg (Sv viog , tuuftav df wv tnuOa z?]v vnctx fp. 

Phil. 2: 8, * Eternal vwoav iccvioi /, yavopavog VTujxoog, geygo -ffa- 
vdrov The idea of obedience in the humiliation and sufferings of 
Christ, constitutes the speciality and the similitude of these two 
passages. 

Heb, 5: 13, Nr}moQ ydo lath L e, a child in religion , compara- 
tively ignorant , uninformed . 

1 Cor. 3: 1, '£13 inpxtoiQ £v Agtorw, in the same sense. 

Eph. 4: J 4, my/An o)ptu vrpuoi, in the same. 

Rom. 2: 20, Jddaxulov uynloic, in the same. 

Gal. 4: 3 fOt? tfptv vrjntoi, in the same. This phraseology is 
lipiited to Paul and to our epistle. 

Heb. 5: 14, Tthtiwv d£ iaiiv «J at aged r goqt]. 

1 Cor. 14: 20, Tidg di qyaol xtkatoi ylvaoda. The word rak aioc 
is here the antithesis of vvpuo^ and means well instructed^ mature. 
In this sense, it is employed only in Paul and in our epistle. 

Heb. 6: S, TelaiorqzUf an advanced , mature state , i. e. of Chris- 
tian knowledge. 

■Col. 3: 14, JSuvdfGfios rrj$ zehtotrjTog, the bond or cement of a 
matured Christum state . The word xakatoxqg, in such a sense, is 
limited to Paul and to our epistle. 

Heb. 6: 3, * Edvjiag arntgamj 6 &aog. 

1 Cor. 16: 7, *Edv d Avgiog amigtnf .... a phrase no where 
else employed. 

Heb. 6: 10, Ttjg dydar^g tjg tvadal'gavfta atg to ovopa uvtov, dm- 
KQvr\<savztg zoig uyioig y*ut d'iu%ovai>vT?Q. 

2 Cor. 8: 24, Tip oiw arduttv rijg dydnrjg vpwv . . . e£g avrovg 
£i>(hi&u(f&a. The similarity consists in employing avdai'SuG&m xrp 
ayanrp in both cases, constructed with tig before the object that 
follows* 

Heb. 8: 5, Gaivag vnodalyfxccrt % (at GKitt, lazgavovai twv Itcov- 
gavlwv* 

Heb. 10: 1, 2!xidv ydg tywv d vopog twv (utekkovrwv. 

Col. 2: 17, "A £ot& gmcc twv paklovzwv . . . language respecting 
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the figurative nature of the Jewish dispensation, which is appropri- 
ate to Paul and to our epistle. 

Heb. 8: 8, KyAttitovog iozt dcaftr)x?jQ pfffhtjQ. 

1 Tim. °2: 5, hTg psotnjg .... Jiyioidg \ymvg: 

Gal. 3: 19 , 20 , *E» ytiyl fit oh oik ' O di [Atoitqg ivog ovz iott* 

The word mediator , applied to designate Christ, or Moses, is ap- 
propriate to Paul and to our epistle. 

Heb. 8 : 10, Kal eooftm uvzoig tig fttov, zed ctvzol toovzui fxoi 
tig kviOM. 

% Cor. 6: 16, Fed Icro put uxmop fttdg, zed ctvzol i'oovxai /aqi laog. 

Both passages are quoted from the Old Testament. The re- 
semblance consists, in the quotation and application of the same pas- 
sage in both places, and in the same manner. 

Heb. 8: 10, Kcd im zccydlug on* ran* intyodipo) ccvzovg, 

Rom. 2: 15, To I'. ytn> zov vopov yoamop ip rang xaydiuig ccvnxiv. 

2 Cor. 3: 3, i yy^y mftutvr] .... fV zaydiag oairziveug. 

The passage in Hebrews is a quotation. But the other passa- 
ges serve to show, that such a phraseology was familiar to Paul, mid 
that he probably derived it from the Old Testament passage, quot- 
ed in Heb. 8: 10. 

Heb. 9: 15, B urtxrov yzvofibuov Ag dnolviywenv tmv ini rp 

3T fftOTp dtCt&qXtJ Tlaijufiuot-Mir, 

Rom. 3: 25, Jed xijg dnol rz(joiot(og . . . . ug i'vdulev zijg dixea* 
oovpfjg uvrtw, did i>]v nautoip ti»v n^oytyopozaip dfii^i q/uamw. 

In these two passages the peculiar idea is expressed, that the 
efficacy of Christ^ atoning blood extends back to past ages; an idea 
no where else brought to view in the same manner. 

. Heb, 10 : 19^*' Eyovrtg . . . nuQQpolav tig z^p uoodov xwv uyimp 
tv rcJ txYfiuu ’ f?j a ov. 

Rom. 5: 2 , At ov xr^v ngooaymyrjp iop]zcc(itP zp nloxu tig ztjv 
%uyip zavrtiv. 

Epb. 2 : 18 , At avzov iyofitv tj^p npooaywytjp .... ixpog 7 op 

Eph. 3; 12, Ev to i%Q{itv tr)v nctygtjoiav zed itp nQQGfflcoytjv 
tv 
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The idea of access to God, or nag facia, bold^free access , or liberty 
of address^ is designated in this manner only by Fan! and in our epistle. 

Heb. 10: 28, * Enl dvcfo $ tgicl gdgtvatv dnofrfamtei. 

2 Cor. 13; 1, *Enl mopm og dvo pagrvgwv xal zgmv azaface* 
tcu Ttuv fag a. 

I Tim. 5: 19, *Enl duo ?; rgmv pagzvgcov. Such an expression 
is found elsewhere, only in the words of Christ, Matt 18: 16. 

Heb. 10: 30, ’Egol exdlxii<ng, eym dvr anode* cm* 

Rom. 12: 19, *Epbt ixd'txtjGig, eyrn dptanodcooco. 

The similarity consists in quoting the same passage, and apply- 
ing it to show that punishment is the awful prerogative of the Dei- 
ty, and that he will indict it. 

Heb. 10: 32, ’ yld faciv .... ztdv nafhigdzcav. 

Phil. 1: 30, Top am op dyedva tyovzeg, olov eldeze iv ipoL 
Col. 2: 1, *j Mllxov dymva eye* negl vpedv. 

1 Thess. 2: 2, AaXyoat ... to evayyeliov . . . iv noXXro dyoivi. 
The phrase contest , in respect to afflictions, is peculiar to Paul 
and to our epistle. 

Heb. 10: 33, 'Ovndicgotg te xai ftXttyeGb Seaxgi^dgevoi. 

I Cor 4: 9, Margot/ iyevfarigep zoi xoogeg, ae.r.A. . . . language 
peculiar to Paul and to our epistle. 

Heb. 10: 33, Koivwvot rmv oi'uog dvacrgeepogepcav 'ysvyd&tsg, 
j participating, i. e, sympathising with the afflicted. 

Phil. 4. 14, Evyxoivw pfauvi eg gov ry ftXltyu, sympathising in 
my affliction , The same figurative expression stands in both passages. 

Heb. 10: 38, *0 de dlxatog ix niaiemg faaerat, 

Rom. 1: 17, *(J de dlxatog ex nhremg facet at. 

Gal. 3: M, Oti 6 dlxaiog ex nhremg fa}oerav m 
The passage is a quotation. But the application and use of it, 
appear to be exclusively Pauline. 

Heb. 12: 1, Tgeymgev zdv ngoxelgevov f\giv dywva* 

1 Cor. 9** 24, Ovto) igeyere tva xuzaXufaze* 

Phih 3: 14, Td giv on loot imlavdavogevog, tolg di egngoG&ev 
inexutpopepog, xmd oxondv dmxw* 
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The resemblance here is, that Christian efforts are, in each pas- 
sage, compared to a race ; a comparison found onij in Paul and in 
our epistle. 

Heb. 13: 18, Uenoidapev yap, orb zccb]p avvaidqaiv i'yopzv* 
Acts £3: 1, Paul says, * Jiym it day oui/fid'rjaat dyufrrj n&toMttv* 
put; .... a manner of speaking found no where else. 

Heb. 13: £0, *0 d'i &tog rrjg dprjvijg, 

Rom. 15: 33, 'Qd'i {nog zrjg eipip>r { g. Also in Rom. 18: £0. 1 Cor. 
14: 33. £ Cor. 13: 1 1. Phil 4: 9. 1 Thess. 5: £3 ; an expression us- 
ed by no other writer of the New Testament 

Heb. 13: 18, Tlpooevysods nepl rfpmv. 
t Thess. 5: £5, Upoaevyeade n apt 

Natural as this may appear, at the close of a letter, it is pecu- 
liar to Paul and to our epistle. 

To the instances of phraseology thus collected, may be added 
the greeting and benediction at the close of the epistle to the Pie- 
brews, which is altogether Pauline. 

II. Words which are found, among the Now Testament writers, only in Paul and in our epis- 
tle ; or, if found elsewhere, are used in a sense different from that, in which' they are 
hero employed. 

> Ay^y>, In the sense of Christian effort, either in performing duties, 
or bearing trials, Heb. 1£: L 1 Tim. 6; 1£. £ Tim. 4: 7. 
*Ad&<pol, brethren of Christ, considered in respect to his human na- 
ture, Heb. 2: 12, 17. Rom. 8; £9. 

9 At Mxipog, inept , unfit , Heb. 6: 8. Tit. 1:16. 

* Aid mg, reverence , modesty, Heb. 12: 28. 1 Tim. 2: 9. 

AiptOftai, to choose , Heb. lit 25. £ Thess. 2: 13. Phil. 1: 22. 
* f Axamg, innocent , Heb. 7: 26. Rom. 16: 18. 

*A<sd'£p$ia, sin , sinful infirmity , Heb. 5: 2, Rom. 5: 8. 

Atocd-rjm], will , testament , Heb. 9: 16. Gal 3: 15. It is doubtful, 
however, whether d'iu6*jx>j has the sense of testament , in the 
■ latter passage. 

*Eknig 7 xQQ&muiiivn, proffered Christian happiness , Heb. 8: 18. Col 

* Exlip', ia be despondent^ Heb. 12: 3. Gal. 8: 9. ■ 
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*Kpdvp(xp6m } to give strength ; (passively) to receive strength , Heb. 

11: 34. £ Tim. 4: 17. 1 Tim. 1: 12. 

Karat yftp, to annul , abolish , abrogate , Heb. 2: 14. Rom. 3: 3, 31. 
8: 6. 1 Cor. 1: 28. Gal. 5: 11, and elsewhere often in Paul’s 
epistles. 

Kavpifia, glorying, rejoicing , Heb. 3: 6. Rom. 4: 2, 1 Cor. 9: 15. 
Kktjyopopog, lord, possessor, applied to Christ, Heb, 1: 2. Rom. 8: 17. 
AarQivuv, {d'ovkeuttv, a synonyme) £o)pti, Pleb. 9; 14. 1 Thess. 
1:9. 

fyft] (ov) filerc opeva, the invisible objects of the future world , Heb. 11: 
1. 2 Cor. 4: 18, ^ 

'Opohtylu? religion, religious, or Christian profession, Heb. 3: 1. 4: 
14. 10:23. 2 Cor. 9:13. 

V 0vopu, majesty , or dignity, Heb, l: 4. Phil. 2: 9, 10, Eph. 1: 21. 
But although this sense of opo pa in Heb. 1: 4, is adopted by 
some eminent critics, still it is more probable that it has the sense 
of appellation; see Heb. 1: 5, seq. 

Ov xrfaig, nothing, Heb. 4: 13. Rom. 8: 39. 

Ttiuom, to consummate in happiness , to bestow the reward consequent 
on finishing a victorious course, Heb. 2: 10. 7: 28, 10: 14. Phil. 
3: 12. 

'Tnmrmtq, confidence, Heb. 3: 14. 11: 1. 2 Cor. 9: 4. 11: 17. 

movQ&inoq, the abode of the blessed, Heb , 12: 22 ; comp. 
* hpjovoahip itpw, Gal. 4: 26, in the like sense. 

HI, Peculiarity of grammatical construction^ in regard to the uso of the passive verb, instead 

of the active. 

Thus in Heb. 7: 11, we find the phrase, o ladg ydg if otvrp ps- 
popo&tTqro, for the people under it [the Levitical priesthood] re- 
ceived the law ; where the nominative case of the person who is the 
object (not the subject) in the sentence, is joined with the passive of 
the verb; and this mode of construction is employed, instead of the 
active voice of the same verb, followed by the dative of the person 
who is the object; e.g. rtpopo&h^to 

The like construction is found in Paul’s acknowledged writings. 
E. g. Rom. 3: 2, bn [owzoi] imai tvd'r i mx.v rd koyiu rov fttov, they 
were entrusted with the oracles of God, Instead of saying, the oracles of 
God were entrusted to them . Rom. 6: 17 — rig op ixuyedo fhjte rvnov 
iid'ayrp; into which model of doctrine ye have been delivered, instead 
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of, which form or model of doctrine was delivered to you . 1 Tim. 

1:11, o with which I was entrusted^ instead of, which 

was entrusted to me, 8 iniortvOt} poi. 

This is a minuteness of grammatical construction, which a copy* 
ist of Paul would not be likely either to notice or to imitate. It af- 
fords, therefore, the more striking evidence, that all proceeded from 
the same hand. 

Finally, Paul frequently employs an adjective of the neuter gen- 
der, in order to designate generic quality , instead of using a synon- 
ymous noun; e. g. to yLKoarov, Rom. 1: 19; to xgqtnoi', Rom. 2:4"; 
to d'vmtov, Rom. 9: 22 ; to dd'umrotf, Rom. 7:3 ; to datitveq, iCor. 
1:25. Compare id dperdfitroif, Heb. 6:17; to tyavxu&pwov, 
Heb. 12: 21 ; m xwlov, 12: 13. 


§■24,: Remarks on the comparisons made in the preceding 
f sections . 

In the first place, without any hesitation, I concede thus much 
to those critics, who make light of the evidence drawn from such 
a comparison as has now been made, viz. that no evidence of this 
nature, can ever afford what is equivalent to a demonstration of 
the fact, for the support of which it is adduced. But then, de- 
monstration is what such a case neither admits nor demands. If 
the writer’s name were affixed to the epistle, it would not amount 
to proof of this kind ; for might it not have been put there by an- 
other person, in order to answer some designs of his own ? Nay, 
unless witnesses have given us testimony, who themselves saw 
Paul write the epistle, the proof is not of the highest kind that is 
possible; nor even then, would their testimony establish the fact, 
unless we could be well assured of their credibility. By such 
a criterion, however, the genuineness of no writing, ancient or 
modern, can be examined. It is generally enough for us, that 
an author’s name is affixed to a writing. Prima facie , it is evi- 
dence that it belongs to him : and it must be regarded as suffi- 
cient evidence, until it is contradicted either expressly, or by im- 
plication. 

, Let us suppose now, that, after an author has published , many 
pieces,, .and his style and sentiments have become well known* 
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he publishes a composition of any kind, without affixing his name 
to it ; can there be no adequate, no satisfactory evidence, that it 
belongs to him ? 

This is the very question before us, I grant that similarity , 
or even sameness of sentiment , in different pieces, does not cer- 
tainly prove identity of authorship ; for the friends, or imitators, 
or disciples of any distinguished man, may imbibe the same sen- 
timents which he inculcates, and exhibit them in similar words 
and phrases. 1 grant that the primitive teachers of Christianity 
were agreed, and must have been agreed, (supposing that they 
were under divine guidance), as to the fundamental doctrines of 
the gospel. But in respect to the mode of representing them ; 
in regard to the style, and diction, and urgency with which par- 
ticular views of doctrine are insisted on ; what can be more 
various and diverse than the epistles of Paul, and James, and 
Peter, and John ? 

The reply to this, by critics who entertain sentiments differ- 
ent from those which i have espoused, h, that 4 the writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews was an intimate friend, or a studious 
imitator of Paul ; a man of talents, who with unqualified admira- 
tion of the apostle’s sentiments, mode of reasoning, and even 
choice of words, closely imitated him in all these particulars. 
Hence the similarity, between the writings of Paul and the epistle 
to the Hebrews.’ 

The possibility of this cannot be denied. Designed imita- 
tion lias, in a few instances, been so successful as to deceive, at 
least for a while, the most sharp sighted critics. Witness the 
imitation of Shakspoare which a few years ago was palmed 
upon the English public, as the work of that distinguished poet 
himself. Witness also the well known and long controverted 
fact, in respect to the nieces ascribed to Ossian. which are i ow 
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have succeeded even in any tolerable measure ; and none in 
such a way, that they are not easily distinguished from the mod- 
els which they designed to imitate. 

JuSt so it was, in the primitive age of the church. The 
Christian world was filled with gospels and epistles, ascribed to 
Paul, and Peter, and other apostles and disciples. Yet no one 
of these succeeded, in gaining any considerable credit among the 
churches ; and what little was ever gained by any of them, prov- 
ed to he temporary, and of very small influence. This was not 
owing to want of exertion ; for strenuous efforts were made by 
writers to imitate the apostolic manner of writing, so >as to gain 
credit for their supposititious pieces. But all of them failed. 
Indeed, nothing can be more egregious, or striking, than the fail- 
ure. A comparison of any of the apocryphal writings of the New 
Testament, with the genuine writings of the same, shews a differ- 
ence heaven-wide between them, which the most undistinguish- 
ing intellect can hardly fail to discern. 

If then the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews was an imi- 
tator, a designed and close imitator, of the apostle Paul, he has 
succeeded, in such a way as no other writer of those times or 
any succeeding ones ever did. He has produced a composition, 
the sentiments of which in their shade, and colouring, and pro- 
portion, (so far as his subjects are common with those in the ac- 
knowledged epistles of Paul), are altogether Pauline. Nay, he has 
preserved not only the order of writing which Paul adopts, but 
his mode of reasoning, his phraseology, and even his choice of 
peculiar words, or words used in a sense peculiar to the apostle. 
The imitation goes so far, it extends to so many particulars, im- 
portant and unimportant, that, if our epistle was not written by 
Paul, it must have been an imitation of him which was the effect 
of settled design, and was accomplished only by the most stren- 
uous effort. 

But here, while I acknowledge the possibility of such an im- 
itation, I must from thorough conviction say, that the probability 
ofif 4oes seem to be very small. With Origen, I must, after of- 
study of this epistle, say, The sentiments are won - 
dtjfulymd'in m way behind those of the acknowledged writings of 
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tke apostles , ra rorpmTu rrjg huarolrjg davp&cii *<m, xal ov fov- 
tigc t tmv anoGTok&uow opohoyovju&vtov yyctppctio. iv, JEuseb. Hist. 
Ecc. VL 25. I cannot find any higher intensity of mind ; any 
more exalted conceptions of the true nature of Christianity, as a 
spiritual religion ; any higher views of God and Christ, or of 
the Christian’s privileges and his obligations to believe in* love, 
and obey the Saviour ; any more noble excitements to pursue 
the Christian course, unawed by the threats and unallured by the 
temptations of tiie world ; or any so awful representations of the 
fearful consequences of unbelief and of defection from Christiani- 
ty. The man, who wrote this epistle, has no marks of a plagi- 
arist, or of an imitator, about him. Nothing can be more free 
and original than his thoughts, reasonings, and mode of express- 
ing them. It is most evident, that they ilow directly and warm 
from the heart. They are “ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn.” Where, in all the ancient world, did ever a plagia- 
rist or an imitator write in this manner? A man who could form 
such conceptions in his mind, who could reason, and exhort in 
such an impressive and awful manner ; has he any need of imi- 
tating — even Paul himself? No; it may be said of him, (what 
Paul on another occasion said of himself in comparison with his 
brethren), that “he was not a whit behind the very chiefest of 
the apostles.” 

Then how could such a man be concealed, in the first ages 
of the church, when the memory of those who were very distin- 
guished, has been preserved so distinct, and with so much care 
and reverence, by ecclesiastical tradition ? Men, who can write 
in this manner, cannot remain concealed any where. And the 
writer of such an epistle, it would seem, must have acted a part 
not less conspicuous than that of the great apostle of the Gentiles 
himself. 

But antiquity, we are told, has attributed this epistle to dis- 
tinguished men in the early church ; to Clement of Rome, to 
Luke, or to Barnabas ; each of whom is known to have been 
the warm friend and admirer of Paul. 

I know this has been often alleged. But, fortunately, there are 
.extant writings of each of these persons, with which our epistle may 
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be compared ; and which serve to shew how little foundation 
there is for such an opinion. But of this more hereafter. I 
merely say, at present, that the great body of critics, for some 
time past, have agreed in rejecting the opinion, which ascribes 
our epistle to either of the authors just mentioned. 

. Who then did write it, if Paul did not ? And what is to be * 
gained, by endeavouring to shew the possibility that some other 
person wrote it, when so many circumstances unite in favour of 
the general voice of the primitive ages, that this apostle was the 
author ? That the church, during the first century after the apos- 
tolic age, ascribed it to some one of the apostles, is clear from the 
fact, that it was inserted among the canonical books of the church- 
es in the East and the West ; that it was comprised in the Peshito ; 
in the old Latin version ; and was certainly admitted by the Alex- 
andrine and Palestine churches. Now vvliat apostle did write it, if 
Paul did not? Surely neither John, nor Peter, nor James, nor 
Jude. The difference of style is too striking, between their let- 
ters and this, to admit of such a supposition. But what other 
apostle, except Paul, was ever distinguished in the ancient church 
as a writer ? None ; and the conclusion, therefore, seems to be 
altogether a probable one, that he was the writer. Why should all 
the circumstances which speak for him, be construed as relating 
to some unknown writer? Are the sentiments unworthy of him ? 
Are they opposed to what he has inculcated ? Do they differ 
from what he has taught ? Neither. Why not then admit the 
probability that he was the author ? Nay, why not admit that the 
probability is as great as the nature of the case, (the epistle being 
anonymous), could be expected to afford ? Why should there be 
any more objection to Paul as the author of this epistle, than to 
any other man ? 

My own conviction, (if 1 may be permitted to express it), is as 
clear in respect to this point, as front its nature I could expect 
it to be. 1 began the examination of the subject unbiassed, 
if I was ever unbiassed in the examination of any question ; and 
the evidence before me has led me to such a remit, 

the arguments, which are urged against the opinion that I 
have novy endeavoured to defend remain to be examined* They 
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must not be passed over in silence, nor any of them be kept out 
of sight, to which importance can reasonably be attached. 

§ 25. Objections . 

The objections made to the opinion, that Paul was the au- 
thor of our epistle, are numerous. All the hints which ancient, 
writers have given, by way of objection, have been brought for- 
ward, of late, and urged with great zeal and ability. Arguments 
internal and external, of every kind, have been insisted on. In- 
deed, the attack upon the Pauline origin of our epistle has been 
so warmly and powerfully made, by the last and present genera- 
tion of critics on the continent of Europe, that most who are en- 
gaged in the study of sacred literature, seem inclined to think 
that the contest is over, and that victory has been won. So 
much, at least, must be conceded, viz. that those tvho admit 
the Pauline origin of this epistle, must make more strenuous ef- 
forts than they have yet made, in order to defend their opinion, 
and to satisfy objectors. To do this, is indeed a most laborious, 
and in many cases exceedingly repulsive task ; for of such a 
nature are many of the objections, thrown out at random, and as- 
serted with confidence, that an attack which cost but a few mo- 
ment’s effort on the part of the assailant, costs days and weeks of 
of labour, on the part of him who makes defence. 

The question, however, is too important to be slightly treated. 
Nor will it suffice for those who defend the Pauline origin of 
our epistle, merely to select a few specimens of argument on the 
part of their opponents, and, shewing the insufficiency or inaccu- 
racy of these, make their appeal to the reader’s sympathies, assur- 
ing him, that the rest of the arguments employed by their oppo- 
nents, is of a similar nature. There are readers, (and such are 
the men whose opinion on subjects of this nature is most to be 
valued), who will not be satisfied with cursory, hasty, half-per- 
formed examination ; and who, when you show them that one or 
more of an opponent’s arguments is unsound, will not believe it 
to follow, ol course, that all of them must be so. Above all, one 
must expect, that many doubters of the genuineness of our 
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epistle, will not be satisfied with having only one side of the ques- 
tion presented. It is reasonable that they should not ; and if the 
objections, which have weight in their minds, cannot be as satis- 
factorily answered, as from the nature of the case might be justly 
expected, then let them have so much weight as is properly due 
to them. 

It is but fair to warn the reader, that in entering on this part 
of our subject, his patience will be tried, by the length and mi- 
nuteness of the examination. Perhaps those only, who fully know 
the present state of critical effort and opinion with respect to the 
literature of our epistle, will be able to find an adequate apology 
for such particularity as the sequel exhibits. But such probably 
will feel, that the time has come, when objections must either be 
fully and fairly met, or those who defend the Pauline origin of 
our epistle must consent to give up their opinion, if they would 
preserve the character of candour. The present leaning of crit- 
icism is strongly against this origin ; and it is high time that the 
subject should receive an ample discussion. 

Whether the question at issue has been deeply, fundamen- 
tally, and patiently examined, by the principal writers who have 
given a tone to the present voice of critics, I will not venture ei- 
ther to affirm or to deny. I shall leave it to the reader, when he 
shall have gone through with an examination of these writers, to 
speak his own feelings. 

§ 26. Objections by Bertholdi considered . 

Bertholdt has collected and embodied all the objections made 
by previous writers, which are worthy of particular consideration, 
in his Introduction to the books of the Old and New Testament. 
To these he has added some, which apparently were originated 
by himself. I shall briefly state his objections ; subjoining to 
each, as I proceed, such remarks as the nature of the case may 
seem to demand. 

(I.) 4 It is a suspicions circumstance, and against the opinion 
that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, that he has not sub- 
scribed bis name ; since fau says in 2 Tbess. 3: 17, that it was 
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bis practice to do tills in order to shew that letters, purporting to 
be his, might thus be certainly known as being genuine.’ 

The reply to this is obvious. After Paul had written his 
first epistle to the Thessalonian church, in which he had mention- 
ed the second coming of Christ, it appears that some one had 
written another letter, counterfeiting his name, in which the day 
of the Lord had been represented as very near . On this ac- 
count, Paul says, in his second letter to the same church, “Be 
not agitated by any message, or by any epistle as from me, in 
respect to the day of the "Lord, as being already at hand, 2: 2.” 
And then, to avoid the effects of any misrepresentation of this na- 
ture, for the future, he says at the close of the letter, 3: 17, 
“This salutation from me, Paul, by my own hand. This is the 
proof [viz. of the genuineness of my letter], in every epistle [i. e, 
to your church] ; so 1 write.” 

Let it now be noted, that the epistles to the Thessalonians, were 
the first, in regard to time, which Paul wrote to any church $ at 
least, the first that are now extant. Under circumstances like 
these, when letters to the Thessalonians had been forged in his 
name, can the assurance that he subscribes all his letters to them 
with his own hand, he taken as a proof, that, in all his future life, 
he should never address an anonymous letter to any church, in 
any circumstances ? 

(2.) { No good reason can be given why Paul should con- 
ceal his name. Does he not intimate, at the close of the let- 
ter, that he is yet in prison, but expects soon to be set at liber- 
ty? Does he not ask their prayers that he may be speedily re- 
stored ? And does lie not promise them a visit, in company with 
Timothy, if his return be speedy ? Why should Paul attempt to 
conceal himself, when he has developed circumstances which 
evidently imply that he was not concealed, and that he did not 
desire to be bo? 9 

But if this objection be of any validity, it is just as valid in 
respect to any other person, as to the writer of this letter. Why 
should any other* writer attempt to conceal himself, when most 
clearly the tenor of the letter implies, that he must be known to 
those whom he immediately addresses ? If there be any inccn* 
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gruity here,' it applies just as much to any other writer, as to 
Paul. 

But is there no good reason imaginable, why Paul should 
have withheld his name ? If he designed the epistle to be a cir- 
cular among the Jews generally, (which from the nature of the 
discussion, comprising topics so interesting to them all, lam alto- 
gether inclined to believe was the case), then might he not, as a 
measure of prudence, omit prefixing or subscribing bis name di- 
rectly, lest the prejudices of those Christians who were zealots 
for the law might be excited, on the first inspection of his epis- 
tle ? Ultimately , he might be, and must be known, if the letter 
was traced back to the church to whom it was first sent, and the 
inquiries made respecting it, which the circumstances mentioned at 
the close of it would naturally suggest. To this the writer would 
probably feel no objection; trusting that the arguments suggested in 
it might disarm prejudiced readers, before they came to the cer- 
tain knowledge of the author. Is it an unknown, unheard of case, 
that men should write letters, anonymously at first, but afterwards 
avow them ? Or that they should write letters anonymous, but so 
circumstanced, and designedly so circumstanced, that inquiry 1 
might ultimately lead to a knowledge of the author? 

Granting, however, that neither the reason of Clement of Al- 
exandria, nor of Eusebius, nor of Jerome, nor the reason now 
given, for the apostle’s withholding his name, is satisfactory ; still 
is there no possibility that an adequate reason may have existed, 
for the letter being sent without the subscription of the writer’s 
mime, of which reason we are ignorant? Let it be whoever it 
may, that wrote the letter, does not the same difficulty, in every 
case, attend the explanation of its being anonymous ? I can see 
no difference ; unless we assume the position, that the wri- 
ter meant it should be attributed to an apostle, and therefore 
concealed his own name. Such a writer, we cannot with any 
probability suppose the author of our epistle to have been. All— 
all is sincerity, fervent benevolence, ingenuous and openhearted 
dealing, throughout the whole. 

Besides, is the case in hand one that has no parallel ? Cer- 
tainly not. The first epistle of John is altogether destitute of the 
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author’s name, or of any internal marks that will lead us to know 
him, except what are contained in the style itself. Why should 
it be more wonderful, that Paul should write an anonymous let- 
ter, than that John should do it ? 

(3.) 4 The Jews of Palestine had a great antipathy to 

Paul, ant! always persecuted him, when he came among them. 
How can it be supposed, that he should have addressed to 
them a letter, with the expectation that it would be read and 
regarded by them ?’ 

That some of the zealots for the law, in Judea, were strong- 
ly opposed to Paul, is sufficiently evident from the history of his 
visits to Jerusalem. But, that the apostles and teachers there 
were his warm and decided friends, is equally evident, from the 
same source. Moreover, that there were private Christians 
there, who cherished a very friendly feeling toward him, is ev- 
ident from Acts 21: IT, where, on his last visit there, the breth- 
ren (ot adtkqoi) are said to have received him gladly . The per- 
secution, which ensued jit this time, was first excited, as the his- 
torian expressly states, by Jews from Asia Minor, 21: 27. But 
it is unnecessary to dwell on this. At Ptolemais, 21: 7, and at 
Cesarea, 21:8 seq. he had warm friends; and at the latter 
place, he abode two whole years as a prisoner, before his remo- 
val to Koine. Were there no friends of his then, in Palestine , 
among whom he could hope to find a listening ear? No Chris- 
tians, on whom he could hope that his arguments would make 
an impression ? And after all, did he ever cease to speak to the 
Jews, to admonish them, to dispute with them, in order to vindi- 
cate the religion which he had embraced, because they were pre- 
judiced against him? How unlike himself, then, does the objec- 
tion which we are considering represent Paul to be ! He did 
not confer with flesh and blood ; he believed that the armour in 
which be was .clad, was, “ mighty, through God, to the pulling 
down of strong holds.” 

(4.) 4 But there is internal evidence, from the style of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and from circumstances mentioned in 
it, which render it impossible to believe that Paul was the au- 
thor of it. 5 
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This objection is a very ancient one. It was felt, as we have 
seen, by Clement of Alexandria; deeper still, by Origen ; and 
adverted to by Eusebius, and other fathers of the church. It 
would seem, that there must be some real foundation for an ob- 
jection, so long, so often, and confidently urged. Late critics 
have attributed an irresistible power to it. Eichhorn and Bert- 
holdt maintain, that it lies so upon the very face of the whole 
epistle, that every reader must be impressed with it. So strong, 
indeed, are their impressions with respect to, it, that they seem 
to require no other argument, in order to satisfy them that Paul 
could not have written the epistle to the Hebrews. 

That there are cases, where the general character of the 
style of one piece, is so plainly different from another, as to leave 
no doubt on the mind of a discerning reader that both, did not, 
nay even could not, come from the same pen, certainly cannot 
be called in question. Who could ever attribute the epistles of 
John, to Paul, or to Peter, or to James? But, that there are oth- 
er cases, where the characteristic marks are not so discernible, and 
about which there may be a great difference of feeling in respect 
to the style, is well known. For example ; the book of Deu- 
teronomy is ascribed by one set of critics, of high acquisitions and 
refined taste, of great acuteness and discriminating judgment, to 
Moses as the author, because it betrays every where, as they 
think, the most indubitable marks of his style and spirit. Anoth- 
er class of critics, equally eminent for literary acquisition and 
discrimination, confidently draw the conclusion, that Moses could 
not have been the author, from the feeling which they have, on 
reading it, that it is composed in a manner totally diverse from 
the style and spirit of Moses. 

Just such is the case, in regard to the speech of Elihu in the 
book of Job. One party reject it as spurious, because their 
critical taste leads them to do so ; and another hold it to be gen- 
uine, for the like reason. 

Isaiah, too, has met with the same fate. The last 26 chap- 
: arc now familiarly called Pseudo-Isaiah, by one party of 

V' "critics ; while another strive to vindicate the whole book as gen- 

'mm» '■/ 
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Each party is equally confident, and equally satisfied of the 
lidity of their arguments. But what is the humble inquirer to 
>, in the midst of all these contests of taste and of opinion ? 
ow can lie trust his feelings to decide, with confidence, in a 
se where the most acute and distinguishing critics differ, in res- 
et to the judgment, that a critical tact should give ? He can- 
>x do it with safety. In what way, then, shall one who examines 
r himself, be able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion ? 
y answer in all such cases would be, make the actual com- 
bison; collate sentiment with sentiment, phrase with phrase, 
>rds with words. This is the kind of proof that is palpable , 
d is not left to the uncertain tenor of feeling, excited by mere 
lulated perusal ; a feeling, which in cases where the composi- 
n read is in a foreign language, must be a very uncertain guide ; 
d which even in our own vernacular language, not unfrequent- 
misleads us. 

Origen, as he avers, found, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 

‘ thoughts of Paul ; but the words , he thinks, are better Greek 
Xqpwwn&ct) than the apostle wrote. He therefore resorts to 
; supposition, that a translator had given to it its present Greek 
stume, who had received the sentiments from the mouth of 
uL But Eichhorn does not limit the difference, between the 
le of this epistle and those of Paul, to the quality of the Greek, 
[’he manner of it,” says he, “is more tranquil and logical, than 
t in which Paul with his strong feelings could write. Every 
ng is arranged in the most exact order. The expression is well 
mded, choice, and very clear in the representation which’ it 
Ices. Paul is altogether different ; he is un periodical, involved, 
scure, writes poor Greek, is given to rhapsody and aphorism, 
d. § 2 (50. 5 Bertholdt has repeated the same sentiment, in al- 
»st the same words, in his Introduction to this Epistle, § 646. 

If I might be allowed to express my own feelings, after bav- 
; for many years annually devoted myself to the explanation of 
s epistle, translated it with all the care which I could bestow 
hi it, and minutely weighed every expression and word in it, I 
mid say, that nothing could be more unfortunately chosen, than 
> epithet, “ ruhig,” equable, tranquil, void of excitement, which 
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these distinguished critics have applied to its style. 1 appeal to 
every man’s feelings who reads it, and ask, Are there, in the 
whole book of God, any warnings so awful as here, and express- 
ed with such mighty energy ? Are there any threats ol punish- 
ment for unbelief, so tremendous and impassioned as those in this 
epistle ? 

Then, as to * every thing being arranged in such exact order, 5 
as they aver, 4 conclusion following conclusion, all in the manner 
of a good rhetorician;’ the instances above produced, and which 
might easily be increased, of enthymcmes, and suspended construc- 
tion, exactly in the manner of Paul, may help to judge of this. 
Moreover, let any one make the attempt to translate this epistle in- 
to his own vernacular language, and he will then see whether all 
is so well rounded and perspicuous, as these critics represent 
it to be. Tfiud ellipsis as frequent here, as iu Paul’s acknowl- 
edged writings. Any good translation, that exhibits the supply 
of these ellipses, and marks them by the common mode in 
which they are printed, demonstrates this to the eye. Hebraism 
I find here, as well and as often as in Paul. In short, I cannot 
but feel, in reading the epistle to the Hebrews, that the writer has 
reached the very summit of eloquence, and energy, and vivid rep- 
resentation, in many passages of his composition; and 1 am con- 
strained to make a similar acknowledgment, in respect to many 
passages of the known epistles of Paul. \ cannot perceive any 
striking diversity in regard to these characteristics. 

To what cause, now, can it be attributed, that feelings so ve- 
ry different, in respect to the character of the style, should arise 
In the minds of men, when they read the epistle in question ? 
Two reasons for this, l apprehend, may be given. The first and 
principal one is, that the main topics of this epistle are so di- 
verse from those generally treated of in the acknowledged epis- 
tles of Paul, that they required, of course and from necessity, a va- 
riety of words, phrases, and ideas, that either are not common, or 
su;e not at all to be found in his other epistles. This I regard as 
chiefly the ground of the judgment, which has so often been passed 
to dissimilarity of style. The other is, that one comes 
to epistle, with his feelings impressed by the 
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circumstance, that there is a want of direct evidence about the au- 
thor ; and consequently so tuned, as to be strongly agitated by 
any thing, which may seem to increase or diminish the probabili- 
ty that Paul was the author of it. That the doctrinal views, con- 
tained in this epistle, have made many willing to get rid of its ca- 
nonical authority, if it could be done* is not by any , means impro- 
bable* After all, however, in a question where there is such a 
difference of sentiment in regard to style, among those who are 
capable- of judging, the appeal must be made, and can be made, 
only to actual comparison . Such an appeal I have endeavoured 
to make* To array mere feeling or apprehensions arising from the 
perusal of the epistle, against actual comparison , can never be to 
judge by making use of the best means of judging. Origen’s au- 
thority, in this case, can not go far with any one who chooses to ex- 
amine and decide for himself* Grigen, with all his talents and 
learning, was far enough from being a Cicero or a Quinetilian, in 
respect to taste and nice discernment of differences of style* He 
makes assertions equally confident, in other cases, that will not bear 
the test of examination ; and assertions too, that have respect to the 
Greek language, his mother tongue. For example, he says that 
the want of the article before in John 1: 1, proves that the 
writer cannot have meant to designate the supreme God by this 
word. Now whether the supreme God be meant, or not, can 
never be determined by such a rule ; for it is usual, in the Greek 
language, that the predicate of a proposition should be without 
the article, while the subject commonly has it. Moreover, in 
the very same chapter, stands without the article, in more 
than one instance, incontrovertibly, for the supreme God ; e. g. 
in vs. 6, 12, 13, 18. Whether Origen’s opinion, then, about the 
style of the epistle to the Hebrews, is well founded or not, is a 
proper subject of examination . The result of comparison has 
shewn, that in respect to sentiment, phraseology, and diction, 
the epistle is filled with the peculiarities of Paul. 1 doubt wheth- 
er any one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, compared with the 
others, will supply more, or more exact resemblances. 

I know, indeed, that, no critic can be argued out of feelings of 
this sort in respect to style. But he may reasonably be called 
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upon tQ state th£ ground of those feelings ; specially so, when 
he asserts* with a confidence which is intended to influence oth- 
ers;, that the style of the epistle to the Hebrews cannot be Paul’s. 

(5 ) But Bertholdt has made the appeal to fact. He has 
produced words and expressions which* he says, ‘ are not Pau- 
line, and which serve satisfactorily to shew, that Paul could not 
have written the epistle to the Hebrews. 3 I proceed to examine 
them. 

(a) 4 In Hebrews 13: 7, 17, 24, the word riyov^svoi is used 
for teachers ; Paul every where employs the word diduanakot, for 
this purpose, p. 2937.’ 

The allegation, that Paul every where uses the word didawakot 
to designate teachers is far from being correct. He uses besides 
this, the words riptGpVTtQiQQ, l Tim. 5: 1, 17, 19. Tit. 1:5; tnia- 
itonoQ, Acts 20: 28. Phil. 1:1. 1 Tim. 3:2. Tit. 1: 7; rtotpqv, 
Eph. 4; 11. Very natural for Paul, it must have been, to apply a 
variety of appellations to Christian ministers, which would corre- 
spond with those applied to religious teachers in the Jewish syna- 
gogues. These were 03n§ , pastor , leader. guide, prefect ; 3Vj:te , 
leader , guide;, Taa, ruler, prefect; and , guide, director. 
What could be more natural, then, than for Paul, when writing 
to Hebrews, to call the teachers in their churches yyavptvot, 
which corresponds quite well with all of the above appellations, 
that they had been accustomed to give to their religious teachers? 
Besides, the argument of Bertholdt, il admitted, would prove too 
much. The same mode of reasoning must lead us to conclude* 
that those epistles, in which Christian teachers are called inlaxo- 
not? cannot be reckoned as Paul’s, because (Mamidot is not 
used instead of inimonoi. The same may be said, in respect 
to the use of the words itotpnv and The conse- 

quence would be, that several of Paul’s now acknowledged epistles 
could not be ascribed to him. But who that knows the variety 
of appellations, employed to designate teachers in the Jewish 
synagogues, can attribute any critical weight to the fact, that 
such a variety of Greek terms is used, corresponding with the 
Hebrew appellations, that wore familiar to those whom our author 
addressed"? ' ■ And of ail these Greek names of pastors, certain- 
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ly, none better" corresponds with the Hebrew ones, than the word 
nfm$i*mh employed in our epistle. 

It may be added, too, that Paul employed a term here, not 
at. all unique ; for the same appellation is given to teachers, in 
Luke 22; 26. Acts 14: 12. 15: 22. 

(b) 4 In the epistle to the Hebrews, %ariyuv §t$aiuv is used 

for holding fast, Heb. 3: 6, 14 ; and xuityttp mXtvr t , in Heb. 10; 
23 ; while Paul uses only simply, 1 Cor. 11:2. 15. % 

lThess. 5:213 

On examination, I find the verb xarfym, in the sense of holding 
fast , carefully retaining, fobs exclusively Pauline* This word, 
then, affords an argument, to establish a conclusion, the reverse 
of that for which it is adduced by Bertholdt. The addition of 
ptfiaiav or is evidently for the purpose merely of intensi- 

ty ; justas we may join an adverb to a verb for this purpose, or 
we may refrain from the use of it, and still employ the same verb 
simply in the same sense. What could be more natural, now, 
than for the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews to employ words 
of intensity, while in the state of strongly excited feeling in which 
he wrote ? 

(c) 6 In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find rig rd fajvsxtg, 
7: 3, and fig to nuvrriig, 7: 25, used to designate the idea of 
forever $ while Paul always uses rig zovg crioawgS 

Our author, also, employs ctrnv, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
no less than nine times in the like way; viz. 1:8. 5: 6. 6: 20. 
7: 17, 21, 24, 28. 13: 8, 21. Is it a matter of wonder, then, that 
he should sometimes employ other words for the same purpose, 
which were synonymous; specially, if those words belonged both 
to common and to Hebrew Greek ? Such is the fact, in respect 
to both the words in question. Atypixtg is used by Aelian, Yar. 
Hist. I. 19 ; by Appian, Bell. Civ. I. p. 682; Heliod. Ethiop. I. 
p. 25. Lucian, V. H. I. 19 ; by Syrnmachus, translator of the 
Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, Ps. 48: 15. Uavxriig is used by 
Aelian, VII. 2. XII. 20 ; by Josephus, Antiq. VJ. 2, 3 ; and by 
Luke, 13:11. 

But whether the sense of the word nuvttlig, in Heb. 7: 25, 
k forever, may be doubted. Its etymology would lead to tlje 
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sense of prorsus , omnino, i. e. entirely, altogether , thoroughly ; 
and so many critics have construed it. Such is clearly the mean- 
ing of navttAmg, e. g. Jos. Antiq. IV, 6. 5. 2 Mace. 3: 12, 31. 
7: 40; and so Bretschneider construes dg to navtelig, in Heb. 
7: 25, in his recent Lexicon. 

But supposing it does mean forever , in the case before us;, 
can the argument, derived from the employment of such syno- 
nyrnes with dg tovg aim rag, as belong to common and to He- 
brew Greek, be of any validity to show that Paul could not have 
written our epistle ? 

(d) c Almrsq, in the sense of universe , is used only in the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, 1:2. 11:3. Paul employs other terms to 
designate the same idea, such as t a nana, e tcJ 

Paul, in the phrase to} fiaodu twp dmvow, 1 Tim. 1: It, has 
employed the word in the same sense, as it is used in the epistle to 
the Hebrews ; and as the use of the word amp, in such a sense, 
is limited to Paul and to our epistle, so far as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned, it would seem to prove the reverse of what 
Bertholdt has adduced it to establish. 

(e) 4 The word nlmig is always used by Paul, in the restricted 
sense of nfaitg dg * hjooiw Xgiorov ; in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
it is employed in a much wider latitude. 5 

So Bertholdt, p. 2939 ; and to the same purpose, Eichhorn 
Einleit. p. 462. This objection has been repeated, greatly mag- 
nified, and dwelt upon, by Schulz, Brief an die Mebrier* p. 112 
seq. ; and by Seyffarth, de E;rist. ad Heb . indole , § 33. These 
latter writers represent nlatig, when used by Paul, as always 
having reference to Christ or the Christian religion as such j 
whereas nfatig, in our epistle, relates, they aver, only to God or 
to things future, and means a firm confidence in the declarations 
of God respecting them ; a sense in which, as they think, Paul 
never employs tiie word. 

I have united the objections and views of these writers under 
one .head, in order to save the repetition of this subject. It de- 
scorns an attentive consideration. 

■ v'l'^frp'.can be no doubt, that Paul, in a multitude of cases, 
employs^li^ to. designate belief in Christ as our Saviour' and 
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Redeemer. He often employs it to designate that state of mind, 
which trusts in his propitiatory sacrifice or blood as the means of 
salvation, in opposition to any trust or confidence in our own me- 
rit as the ground of acceptance. But to aver, that the author of 
our epistle does not disclose similar views In regard to the nature 
and importance of faith or belief in Christ, seems to be quite con- 
trary to the whole tenor of the epistle. What is the object of the 
whole? Plainly to prevent apostasy, i. e. renunciation of belief 
in Christ. But why is such a renunciation criminal and dan- 
gerous ? Because Christ is of infinite dignity, and because, 
when belief in his blood is renounced, “ there remaineth no 
further sacrifice for sin.” To what purpose is the awful exam- 
ple of the effects of unbelief, proposed in chapter m,, except to 
warn the Hebrews against renouncing belief in Christ ? To what 
purpose are the parallels drawn, in chapters in — x., between 
Christ and Moses ; Christ and Melchisedek ; and also between 
the great high priest of the Ciiristian religion, and the Jewish 
priests ; between the sacrifice offered by the former, and the sac- 
rifices made by the latter, but for the sake of warning the Hebrews 
against renouncing their faith in Christ ? Plainly for no other 
purpose. All the warnings, reproofs, and tremendous denuncia- 
tions in the epistle, converge to the same point ; they all have a 
bearing upon the same specific object. 

In respect to the allegation, that faith, in our epistle, is employ- 
ed to denote belief or confidence in the declarations of God, spe- 
cially with regard to the objects of a future world ; this is true. 
But it is true, also, that Paul, in his acknowledged epistles, em- 
ploys it in a similar manner. E. g. in Rom. 4: 17 — 23, Paul 
represents Abraham, under the most unpromising circumstances, 
as believing that God would raise up from him, already vtv&tym- 
pirov/a numerous progeny. This belief he represents as an act 
ot faith, iithrevae — pq daihpriijug xr> tzIgt£l — oi* Sifixylftq dma- 

via — nbigocf oyydtig — iloylaih] toj \4j3tjaccfi [*; mans] tig dtxui- 
oauvyv. On the other nand, our epistle, 11: 8 seq., represents 
Abraham as going out from his country, and sojourning in a 
strange land, nfatu, By faith, also he obtained a son, even when 
he was vsMxymptmg, II: 12, from whom a numerous progeny 
24 , 
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was to spring. Both these accounts characterise this whole 
transaction, in the same way. Both describe the same acts as 
being faiih^ on the part of Abraham. Both describe his physical 
state, by calling him vevsKQfnptvov, Both treat the whole trans- 
action as a rare instance of the power of faith, and appeal to it 
as an example most worthy of imitation. Surely here is some- 
thing different from discrepancy of views in these writers. Is 
there not a coincidence , which is altogether striking, both in the 
manner and language of the epistles ? 

But there are other circumstances, in the account of Abra- 
ham, which deserve distinct notice. Paul, in Rom. 4: 17 seq., 
represents Abraham as believing the divine assurance, that he 
should become the father of many nations ; the assurance of that 
God, * who restereth the dead to life, and calletb things that are 
not, ; into being. 5 In this expression, the apostle evidently refers 
to the belief which Abraham entertained, that, in case he offer- 
ed up Isaac as a sacrifice, God could and would raise him from 
the dead, or call another son into being, from whom a numerous 
progeny should descend. 

So in Heh. 11:17 seq., the writer represents Abraham as of- 
fering pp Isaac, in faith that God was able to raise him from the 
dead, froiq whence, as it were, he did obtain him, i. e. Isaac 
sprung from one apparently vivMQWf*&og f v. 12. In both cases 
dra; writer^ have characterised the state of Abraham’s mind, on 
ids dccasionf by representing it as faiths inloT^va^niavei. 
tn both, they disclose the same specific views of the point on 
which the faith of Abraham rested, and * they characterise it in 
the same way. 

Is not here a minute coincidence of thought, expression, and 
manner of representing faith, which creates strong presumption in 
favour of the opinion, that the writer in both cases was the same 
person ? 

\ in Heb. xi., Noah is represented as being divinely ad- 

jmpoibsfeed respecting future occurreneies, and as preparing an ark 
safety, in consequence of his faith in the admonition which 
felled- received. The writer then proceeds to say, that by this 
act^ie 5 'li^^jk? to heb nlanv that justify 
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cation which is by faith; the ; very expression, and the very idea, 
which Paul so pftan repeats ip his acknowledged epistles, viz. 
those to the - Romans, and Galatians. What other writer of the 
New Testament, except Paul, has employed such an expression ? 

It is true, indeed, that the author of our epistle does repre- 
sent faith, in Heb. xi., as confidence in the declarations qf God 
respecting future things. But it is equally true, that this was the 
view of it which he was naturally led to present, from the cir- 
cumstances of the case before him. His appeal was to the wor- 
thies of former days, as examples of belief. Belief in whatf 
Not in Christianity surely, which had not then been revealed. 
Could the writer, when characterising the actual nature of their 
faiths represent it as a belief in that which was not yet disclosed 
to them ? Surely not ; but he must represent, and does represent 
it, as a belief in what God had disclosed to them. The nature 
of the case rendered it impossible, that their faith should be re- 
presented in any other light than this. 

Just so Paul, in Rom. iv., represents the faith of Abraham 
as justifying faith, and appeals to it in proof of the. fact, that faith 
is a means of justification. Yet not a word is said thereof Abra- 
ham’s belief in Christ. In what respect does this case differ 
from that of all the examples cited in Heb. xi ? Rather, is there 
not a sameness of principle in the two instances of faith ? Both 
respect future things depending on the promise of God ; neither 
have any special reference to Christ. 

The truth is, that faith, in its generic nature, is belief or con- 
fidence in the promises or revelations of God . Now whether 
these respect things future, things of another world, or things past, 
or the nature, character, offices, and work of the Messiah, faith 
receives them all Faith, therefore, in the ancients, who gave 
entire credit to what was revealed to them, ivas the same princi- 
ple as faith in him who believes in Christ, because Christ is pro- 
posed to him. Circumstances only make any apparent difference 
in the ease. The disposition is always the same. 

That Paul thought thus of this subject, is clear enough from 
the example of Abraham, which he cites as a signal instance of 
justifying faith, in Rom. tv. But besides this, we have other 
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proof, that Paul has mot always represented faith as having refer- 
ence only, to Christ* but also represented it, as it commonly ap- 
pears m our epistle* So 2 Cor. 5: 7, We walk by faith and not 
hy" sight} i. e. we live as those who confide or believe in the re- 
alities of a future world, not like those who regard only visible 
objects. So too, in I Cor. 13: 13. In 1 Thess. 1: 8, we have 
7 j relax i$ opt U p n rtyoQ top d'eov ; 1 Cor. 12: 9, nlazig ip to! m- 
rm n vsvputt* So in 1 Cor. 13; 2. 2 Cor. 4: 13. Eph. 6: 16. 
X Thess. 5: 8, and in many other passages, faith has a variety of 
meanings, and is not limited to belief in Christ only. 

I am unable to see, therefore, why this argument should be 
so strenuously urged, as it is by Schulz and others, and relied 
upon as so decisive. I can see no other difference between the 
faith of our epistle, and that which the writings of Paul present, 
than what the nature of the examples to which our author appeal- 
ed necessarily requires. When Paul makes a like appeal, he 
treats the subject in the same way, Rom. iv. And nothing can 
be farther from correctness, than to aver, that Paul always em- 
ploys nlotxg in the sense of Christianity , believing on Christ . 
Merely opening a Greek lexicon or concordance, on the word 
nlauQ, is ample refutation of this assertion. Paul employs the 
word, in all the latitude which is elsewhere given it in the New 
Testament; and that embraces a great variety of specific signi- 
fications, nearly all of which range themselves under the general 
idea of confidence in tM divine dedamtim^ l -.,- /' * 

That it is the great object of our epfefie to inculcate belief in 
Christ, and to warn the Hebrews against unbelief, 1 suppose will 
not be denied. What foundation, then, can Schulz have for say- 
ing, that “the Pauline idea of belief is^ altogether foreign to 
this writer ?” Above all, how could he add. “A sentence, like 
the Pauline one, o oim in nlojfwg, d^uQtla iari? would sound 
strange enough in the epistle to the Hebrews.” Yet strange as 
it may seem, in Heb. 11:6, we have, #<wp/V hi matt mg ctdvmxop 
tvaysOTijaat j. 

On the whole, the representation of faith, in our epistle, as it re- 
spects the case of Abraham and Noah, is not only exactly the same 
as dut’ofPaui’s, but, in the mode of representation, are found such 
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strong resemblances, as to afford no inconsiderable ground for 
supposing that the writer of both must have been the same per- 
son. 

(f) c JSagxixo& in the sense of transient , temporary , is used 
only in the epistle to the Hebrews.’ 

But, first, this is a disputed reading. Not to rely on this, 
however, rngnwog in the sense of weak, imperfect , is common in 
Paul ; a sense substantially the same with the one demanded 
here. Bretschneider renders it, in Heb. 7; 16, ad naturam ani- 
malem spectans ; which is a usual sense, but not admissible here, 
on account of the antithesis, Cwtjg axccTaXuTOv. Let it be, then, 
an una'i Xeyofjtevov as to sense here ; are there not such in near- 
ly all of Paul’s epistles? E. g. igovalct, 1 Cor. 11: 10, in the 
sense of veil ; in 1 Cor. 9; 12, in the sense of property ; and so of 
many other words. 

(g) ‘The phrase oixovpi vy jueXXovoa Heb. 2: 5, for the Chris- 
tian dispensation, is no where found in Paul’s acknowledged epis- 
tles, in which he always employs almv peXXc ovJ 

But are not otmvfuvvj an&aiw employed as synonymes in 
the New Testament ? Both correspond to the Heb. Be- 

sides, in Heb. 6: 5, this very phrase, almv ptXXmv, is employed 
by the writer in the sense of Christian dispensation . Must the 
same writer always employ the very same phraseology, when he 
has a choice of synonymous words? 

Besides, it is not true that Paul uses the phrase almv peXXmv 
for the Christian dispensation . Once only does he employ it, 
Eph. 1: 21 , and then simply in the sense of future world . 

(h) ‘ But where is Christ called a high priest, and an apos- 
tle, except in Heb. 3; i ? It cannot be imagined, that the rev- 
erence which the apostles bore to their master, would permit 
them to call him an apostle 

As to the appellation &QX&Q£ve 9 nothing could be more natu- 
ral, than for the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews to apply this 
to Christ. He labours to prove, that Christianity has a prefer- 
ence over Judaism in all respects ; h at, consequently, it has a 
high-priest exalted above the Jewish one. How could the writer 
avoid calling Christ a high priest ? If Paul has no where done 
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this in his acknowledged epistles, it may be for the obvious rea- 
son, that he has no where drawn such a comparison in them. 

In respect to ammolog, Wetstein has shewn, on John 9: 7, 
that one of the names which the Jews applied to their expected 
Messiah, was rpbtp, i. e. sent, apostle . Besides, a comtrmn 
name of a prefect of the Jewish synagogue , was 
dnoatoXog rfig ixxAqiyiag ; in the Apocalypse, ayyiXog rijg fV* 
uh]oiag. Now the object of the writer, in Heb. 3: 1 seq. is, to 
compare Christ as appointed over the household of God, with Mo-t 
ses in a, similar office. Since then rpirtn meant curator aedis 
satrae, aedituus , and such an office was the very object of com- 
parison, nothing can be more natural, than that our author should 
have named Christ' EpbttJ, I. b. ditOGTolog. See Comm, on Heb. 
3: 1/ : / t % ■ * 

: And why should it be considered as incompatible with that 
reverence which Paul had for Christ, that he should call him 
uiwqtqIoq ? The same Paul, in Rom. 15: 8, calls Jesus Christ 
Stotxovov Ttjg nztjirojutjg. Is diumvog a more honorable appella- 
tion than dnoatoXog ? Or because Paul calls Christ didzovog, in 
this case, are we to draw the inference, that he did not write the 
epistle to the Romans, since this word is no where else applied 
by him in this manner ? Such a conclusion would be of the 
same nature, and of the same validity, as that which Bertholdt 
has drawn, from the use of dmatoXog and dQptQtvg, in the epis- 
• tie to 'the Hebrews. 

Thus much for words and phrases . Bertholdt next brings 
forward sentiments in the epistle to the Hebrews, which are di- 
verse, he says, from Paul’s, if not in opposition to them. 

■ (h). 4 In Heb. 10: 25 seq., the speedy coming of Christ is 
mentioned ; and so it is often by Paul. But in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it is evidently a moral coming, a moral change ; where- 
as Paul every where speaks of it as an actual, visible coming of 
Christ. 5 

This difficulty depends entirely upon the writer’s exegesis. 
Whatever the nature of the coming of Christ may be, I venture 
to say,. it k palpably represented in the same manner, in the epis- 
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tie to the Hebrews and in the epistles of Paul. Indeed, so far 
has tiie representation, in the epistle to the Hebrews, appeared to 
be from being plainly a moral one, that some of the most distin- 
guished commentators have understood it, as having respect to 
the natural changes that are to take place, when Christ shall 
come at the end of the world. So Storr ; and others, also, be- 
01 e anc a tu him. I aul surely has little or nothing, which more 
certainly designates the actual, visible coming of Christ, than this 
episikv Comp. 1 Cor. 4:5, G. Phil, u io, 4: 5. 1 Thess. 3: 13. 

r ° : ' 23 ' 1 Tim ' G: 13 — 16- Tit. 2: 11—13. Compare, 
also with these representations, 2 Thess. 2: 1-1 0, where Paul 

1 mZh n V,GWS , 1 reSP ° Ct t0 the co,llil) S of Christ. Indeed, 
s much alike is the representation of this subject, in the epistle 

this v! 5 a " d “ PaU, ’ S e P istles > dint many critics have used 
Ins very circumstance as a proof, that the author of both must 

have been the same person ; an argument not valid, however, be- 
c^e the same reputation is common to other writers of the 
New I estament Std the mention of this serves to show, that 

he exegeses of BerthoJdt, m this case, is not to be relied on with 
such confidence as he places in it. 

“ " ,0 Tiale n» Hebrews, ,be propki,. 
Christ conlmues formr in „ 10 | 1Km „, 

M j whores, Cool, on .ho com™* consider, .he a.onemen, 

Jos»rRl. a S- m ' y '"' “ ,0 t,m, ‘ “ d 

^ rf *• 

priest of Christianity had no d Pi mUny that U,C bi S h 

priests, to make offerings first fofhif "“T* 7 ’ ^ 

for .hoso of ,he p M pl.“ ■■ ,i T'T * he " 

made offering of himself, 7- 27 „ f h ' f h « 

rrrt: c ,rL p, r“' b, r V 

woflrl * fm* * i ■ r 0 tea smee foundation of the 
»o d bu.now ,„ ,1 M I„., 6e , he Jlas d for “ 

Z f T ““ ‘ y , * And a, all J„ ^ 

»oe lor all, and ,ho„ go ,0 dr. judged, , ,0 Chris, wa, offerei 
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up, once for all, to take away the sins of many ; and when lie shall 
make his second appearance, it will not be to atone for sin, but 
to bestow salvation on those who look for him, 9: 25 — 28.” 
How can words make it more certain, that the author of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews considered the propitiation or atonement as 
entirely completed , by the death of Christ ? 

It is true, indeed, that the same author also represents Christ 
as forever living, and exercising the duties of his office as an in- 
tercessor (or helper) for the saints, before God ; “ He, because 
he eontinueth forever, hath an unchangeable priesthood ; whence 
lie is able to save to the uttermost those who come unto God 
through him, since he ever lives to intercede for (ivrvyyctvew to 
help) them, 7: 24, 25.” With which agrees another representa- 
tion, in 9:24 ; u Christ lias entered into heaven itself, henceforth 
to appear before God for us.” 

But are these sentiments foreign to Paul, as Bertholdt alleg- 
es ? u Who shall accuse the elect of God ? — God acquits them. 
Who shall pass sentence of condemnation upon them ? Christ, 
who died for them ? Rather, who is risen again, who is at the 
right hand of God, and who intercedes for (tvtvyydi>ei helps) 
'them, 'Rom. 8: 33.” ' 

Here is not only the very same idea, as in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, but even the very same term {ivwyxuvsi) is used in 
both. Instead then of affording any evidence against the opin- 
ion, that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, the point in 
question affords evidence in favour of it. Paul, and Paul only, 
of all the apostolic authors, has presented the idea of the inter- 
cession of Christ in the. heavenly world. To say the least, the 
whole mode of representing this subject is Pauline. The only 
difference between the epistle to the Romans and the epistle to 
the Hebrews, is, that in the latter case, tiro nature of the argument 
which the writer had employed, required him to represent Christ 
as performing the functions of a priest in the heavenly world. 
But it is palpably the intercessory function, which lie is represen- 
ted ns continuing there to perform, in the passages which I have 
cited. . , ' 

';(3.) . 4 The doctrine respecting the Logos? in the epistle to the 
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Hebrews, is of Alexandrine hue, and evidently resembles that of 
John, and not of Paul.- E. g* the divine Logos (Uyog &tov) 
is quick and powerful, etc., 4:12, 13 ; also, Christ is a priest, 
dumper Stoijg uxw uXtnrov, 3: 16. So too, when Christ is 
represent ed as tiuKing an offering nrsupazog amvhv, 9: 14, 
this, as well as the other cases, coincides with the views and re- 
presentations of John, and not of Paul. 5 

If now a critic will do such violence to the laws of exegesis, 
as to construe these passages so as to make them have respect to 
the doctrine of the Logos, the best way to answer him would be, 
to show that his principles of interpretation are without any good 
foundation, I cannot turn aside to do this hero, as it more proper- 
ly belongs to the exegetica! part, which respects this epistle. I shall 
content myself with merely observing, that one of the last ideas, 
which can well be deduced from the passage respecting the Xoyog 
{two just referred to, is that which Berthoidt has deduced from 
it ; a deduction, which does equal violence to the context, and 
to the whole strain of reasoning, in our epistle. And where does 
John speak of Christ’s eternal priesthood, or ofliis offering made 
in heaven d'tot nvtopurog uhoviov ? 

At the conclusion oi the arguments which I have now review- 
ed, Berthoidt adds, cc With such real discrepancies between the 
epistle to the Hebrews and those of Paul, it is impossible that 
identity of authorship should exist, p. 2943.” 

If, indeed, the discrepancies were made out as clearly as 
Berthoidt supposes them to be, there might be some difficulty in 
supposing identity of authorship ; at least we could not suppose 
this, without at the same time conceding, that the writer was at 
* variance in some measure with himself. But the conclusion 
which Berthoidt here draws, of course depends entirely on the 
fact, that all his allegations in respect to discrepancies of style and 
sentiment are well supported. Whether this be so, must now be 
left to the' reader to judge. 

But there are oilier recent writers, who remain to be examin- 
ed, that have gone into the subject under discussion much more 
thoroughly and copiously than Berthoidt. 1 refer in particular, 
to Dr, Schulz of Breslau, in the introduction to his Trmdatm ft 
• 2 § 
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of the epistle to the Hebrews , with brief notes , published A. D. 
1818; and to Soyffarth, in his tract, De Epistolae ad Heb. indole 
maxime peculiarL This last work especially, has been spoken of 
with strong commendations by many critics ; and Heinrichs, who 
in the first edition of his Commentary on the Hebrews , defended 
the Pauline origin of our epistle, has, in the second edition of the 
same, declared himself a convert to the side of those who disclaim 
Paul as the author ; attributing his conviction principally to the 
essay of Soyffarth just mentioned. As these works are the latest 
critical attempts to discuss at length the question under examina- 
tion, and as they have manifestly had no small degree of influence, 
upon the views of most of the continental critics of the present 
time, a particular examination of them becomes necessary. 


§ 27. Objections of Schulz considered . 

That Dr. Schulz is a man entitled to high respect for acute- 
ness and strength of intellectual power, is sufficiently manifest, 
from his work on the Sacrament, entitled Die christl. Lehre vom 
heih Abendmahle, nach dem Grundicxie das JV\ Testaments , A. D. 
1824 ; a work, which, from the talent it developes, and the dis- 
cussion that it has excited, bids fair perhaps to bring this long con- 
troverted subject to some close, in the Lutheran church. His 
acquisitions of a philological nature are such, also, that great ex- 
pectations were excited among riot a few in Germany, (if the Re- 
views are to be credited), when it was announced that Dr. Schulz’s 
commentary on our epistle was about to appear. 1 make these 
remarks principally to show, that a particular attention to his work ^ 
is not only allowable on the present occasion, but really necessa- 
ry, if one would even seem to preserve the attitude of impartial- 
ity., 

, This work was published a year before Bertholdt’s volume, 
which contains the views that I have just examined. But this wri- 
ter informs us, that he had not seen the work of Schulz, when his 
own went to the press ; consequently, this author, so far as we are 
now concerned, may be considered as posterior to Bartholdi. 

Nearly the whole Introduction of Schulz, is devoted to the 
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consideration of the question, Who was the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews ? or rather, to showing that Paul was not the au- 
thor, pp. I — 158. Previously to writing this, the author had been 
engaged in controversy on the subject, with his colleague Schei- 
bel. The whole work bears the appearance of a heated, if not 
an exasperated state of mind ; and while it discloses some vivid 
thoughts, and pungent considerations, it also discloses some ad- 
venturous remarks, and extravagant criticisms; to which, the se- 
quel of this examination will bear testimony. 

The first fifty pages are devoted to the examination of Meyer’s 
Essay, on i he internal grounds for supposing that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was written by Paul.* In this are some remarks 
worthy of consideration, and which may serve to shew that Mey- 
er, in some cases, has pushed his comparisons too far. It is not 
to mv purpose, however, to review this ; as the subject has al- 
ready been presented above, in §21, My only object is, to se- 
lect from Schulz such arguments against the Pauline origin of 
our epistle, as have not already been examined, in order that the 
reader may obtain a full view of our subject. These arguments 
I shall now subjoin, with such remarks upon each, as the nature 
of the case may seem to require. 

(I.) 4 It is incomprehensible, and indeed quite impossible, 
that, if Paul wrote this epistle, early Christian antiquity should 
have been so doubtful about it, and the epistle itself have been 
received by the church so late, and with so much difficulty ; and 
after all, received only by some, and not at all by the generality 
of Christians. Such a fate did no other book of the New Testa- 
ment meet with; not even the epistles which are addressed to 
individual persons, p. 5S. ? 

This objection borrows all its importance, from assuming the 
feet, that our epistle was early and generally doubted in the 
churches, and at last but partially and doubtingly received. 
Whether Schulz had any good right to assume such a fact, 
roust be left to the judgment of those, who have read and weigh- 


* Printed in Ammon and Bertholdt’s Kritisches Journal der neuesten theol. 
Literal ur. IL 225 seq. 
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ed with impartiality, the historical evidence already laid before 
them. It is unnecessary to retrace the ground here, which has 
once been passed over. The state of facts is far enough from 
shewing, that all early Christians were doubtful about this epistle; 
nor can it be rendered probable, in any way, that doubts about 
it, at any period, had their origin in any ancient tradition that the 
epistle was not written by Paul. The doubts suggested are 
merely of a critical nature, or else they originated in doctrinal 
opinions, which seemed to be thwarted by our epistle. 

Nor is it correct, that other parts of the New Testament 
were not early doubted, by some churches ; nay some of it, was 
doubted by many. Witness the fact, that Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. 

, III. 25, classes among the duxtltyo^zvoi, James, Jude, 2 Pet., 
2 John, and 3 John. Witness the fact, that the old Syriac ver- 
sion (Peshito) does not comprise either of these epistles, that of 
James excepted. Who, that is acquainted with the early state 
of criticism, and the history of our Canon, does not know that the 
ancient churches were not, for a long time, agreed in respect to 
all these epistles? Yet neither Schulz, nor any considerate 
critic, would decide that these books were spurious, because 
doubts had been raised respecting them. Are not the gospels of 
Matthew, Luke, and John doubted, and called in question by some 
learned critics, even at the present time ? Shall they be given 
up* because they are called in question ? 

(2.) 4 The epistle to the Hebrews is altogether unique ; so 
much so, that no other writer of the New Testament could have 
produced Jf. Every one who can comprehend peculiarities, and 
is able to distinguish them, must acknowledge tin's to be so. 
Nothing more than this . fact needs to be considered, in order to 
decide the matter, p. 59.’ 

If the writer here means that the style is unique , then 
I must refer to the evidences of the contrary in the preced- 
ing pages. If he means, that the selection of particular words 
is unique , this is to be hereafter considered, when the selection, 
which Dr. Schulz has made, comes to be examined. If he 
means, that the matter is sui generis, I readily accede ; but I 
demur to .the. allegation,. Must Paul always write on one and 
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the same subject, to all the churches? Were their circumstan- 
ces and wants all just the same ? E. g. is the first epistle to the 
Corinthians just like that to the Romans, Philippians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians, etc. ; or is it a kind of XtyopsPov, or cnrag 
%oyi£opevov 9 compared with all the other epistles of Paul ? Sure- 
ly none of the others has much resemblance to it, in respect to 
the matters treated of. Does it then follow, that this epistle is 
spurious , because the subjects of it are sui generis ? And is it 
any better evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews does not be- 
long to Paul, because the subjects of which it treats are peculiar ? 
When we can prove, that the wants of all churches are one and 
the same 5 and that an apostle who addresses them can write, or 
ought to write, only upon one subject, and in one way ; then, and 
not till then, can this argument of Schulz have any weight in 
deciding the question before us. 

(3.) c The Hebrews addressed in this epistle are of a pecu- 
liar class. They seem to have regarded themselves as a species 
of ittumimiii elect, and favorites of heaven 5 as animated By the 
Holy Spirit dwelling in them ; they are represented as despising 
the world, as inclined to mystical and allegorical views , 1 as aim- 
ing at the acquisition of unearthly objects, etc. The epistle wins 
much for its exegesis, by such a supposition, p. 07 seq.’ 

Rut supposing, now, all this to be correct, (which it would be 
difficult enough satisfactorily to prove), how would it show that 
Paul did not write our epistle to them ? And surely, if the He- 
brews had such views of themselves, what the apostle says, in 
chapter v. vi., and in some other places, was well adapted to 
humble them, and bring them to sober consideration. 

The proof, on which Dr. Schulz relies for the establishment 
of his assertion, is drawn from the use, by the writer of our epis- 
tle, of such terms as uytot, qaniodtweg, itteioi, dyiuCopevoi, Xuog 
tov titov, etc. But these are terms applied to Christians, every 
where in the New Testament, and to the use of which, nothing 
peculiar in our epistle can be justly attributed. 

(d.) 4 The author of this epistle was a Judaizing Christian, 
who grants that Judaism is still to continue, yea to have a per- 
petual duration. Not a trace of any thing is to be found, which 
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intimates an equal participation in the privileges of the gospel by 
Jews and Gentiles, pp. 74. SO. 5 

The first, of these allegations is, so far as I know, altogether 
new . Nothing more need be said in respect to it, than to refer 
the reader to chapters vin — x., for most ample and satisfactory 
confutation. I had ever thought, before reading Dr. Schulz, 
that the writer of our epistle was the last of men who could be 
justly accused of Judaizing , If his views do not agree with 
those of Paul, in respect to this matter, I am unable to see how 
language could express them. 

In regard to the second allegation ; it is sufficient to say, that 
the object of the writer did not lead him. to treat of the subject 
to which it relates. Are there not other epistles of Paul, which 
do not bring ibis subject to view ? And must a writer always re- 
peat the same topics ? In what part of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians does Paul treat of the equal participation of Jews 
and Gentiles in the privileges of the gospel, and maintain the 
equal right of the latter ; as he does in the epistles to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians? And is it not. enough to say, that lie did 
not do this, because the occasion did not demand it? 

(5.) 4 But Christ, in our epistle, appears every where as the 
Son of God, as apostle, and high priest. Where is lie so re- 
presented by Paul ? p. 81 seq. 5 

In regard to* the appellation, Son of God, it is often enough 
given to Christ by Paul. In respect to diwdzoloQ and aQxiegtug, 
he is not so called, indeed, by the apostle in his acknowledged 
epistles. The only reason why the writer of our epistle calls 
him so, is obviously one drawn from the nature of the compari- 
son instituted between him and Moses, and between him and the 
Jewish high priest. The nature of the composition and the ob- 
ject of the writer, rendered this unavoidable. In the acknowl- 
edged epistles of Paul, no such occasion is presented of using the 
^appellations in question. See above, p. 189, 

- (6.) 4 The design of the writer is hortatory. The motives 
' he urges to continue stedfast in the Christian belief, and in 

tldV|||et|ce of Christian virtue, are drawn, (I.) From the great 
(2.) From the danger to which apostasy 
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would expose them. This danger is augmented by the consider- 
ation, that the end of the world is near at hand, p. SO seep Storr, 
and others, who differ in their exegesis of passages which declare 
this, scarcely deserve 1 contradiction, p. 91.* 

The whole force of this rests, of course, upon the, correctness 
of Dr, Schulz’s exegesis. From his views, in regard to such 
passages as 1 10: 36 seq. and 12:26 seq., I feel myself 'Compelled 
entirely to dissent. But even if they are allowed, I see' not how 
they can establish the fact, that Paul did not write our epistle, 
provided we stand upon die same ground with Dr. Schulz. He 
will not deny that Paul had exalted views of the dignity .df the 
Saviour, and of the obligation of Christians to continue steadfast 
in their acknowledgment to him. He believes dial Paul, top, ex- 
pected the end of the world to be actually near at hand. What 
is there, then, in the sentiments of our epistle, inconsistent with 
these views of Paul, as understood by' biro ? 

(7.) 4 Our author says nothing of Christ as judge of the 
world, but uniformly attributes judgment to God, 'Nor does he 
say a word of Hades, Gehenna, Satan (excepting in 2:14, 15), 
the resurrection of the dead, and generally of the closing scene 
of, all things;, of which matters Paul treats 1 so copiously,' p, 96 
seq.* ' ' , . 

But surely the final close or destruction of all material things, 
is sufficiently intimated in 1: 10 seq.; future punishment in 4: 
11 seq, 6:4 seq. 10: 26 seq. 12:29. That the names Hades 
and Gehenna do not occur in our epistle, would be a singular ar- 
gument to prove that Paul did not write it. Where, in all the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul, is either of these words to be 
found, excepting in one solitary quotation in 1 Cor. 15: 55, which 
exhibits As to Satan , this appellation does not indeed oc- 

ean*; but its equivalent dVcf/foAos? occurs, in 2: 14. The word 
Satan does not occur in Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Co- 
iossians, 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon ; are these epistles there- 
fore spurious ? 

In regard to the resurrection of the dead , it is sufficient to re- 
fer to 6: 2. 1 I: 35. and what is implied in 12: 22 seq. 

' .That the writer of our epistle did not make frequent mention 
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of these topics, is easily accounted for, on the ground that he w 
more immediately occupied with other ones. Are there r 
several of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, which omit the sat: 
topics ? But who undertakes to prove from this, that they a 
spurious ? 

(8.) 6 But not a word of Christ’s resurrection 5 a theme 
which Paul every where descants, p. 97.’ 

What then does Heb. 13: 20 mean ? And what is impli 
in 8:1. 1:3. 10:12. 12:2. 2:9. 5:7—9? And will I 
Schulz point out the places, where Paul discusses this subject 
his epistles to the Galatians, Colossians, in the second to t 
Thessalonians, in the first to Timothy and some others ? 

(9.) 4 If Paul did not become wholly unlike himself, a 
change his very nature, he could not have written the epistle 
the Hebrews; which not only contains ideas foreign to his, 1 
opposed to his, p. 101.’ 

This is assertion , not argument . The only way to convir 
those who differ in opinion from us, is to offer arguments for w 
we avouch 5 not merely to assume or assert it to be true. 

(10.) 4 The grand point of Paul’s doctrines is, that Chris 
the Saviour of all ; that he died, or made atonement, for < 
There is nothing of this in our epistle* Paul every where mai 
belief in Christ essential to salvation, and looks with conter 
upon Jewish rites and ceremonies. But our author evider 
handles Judaism with a sparing hand, and treats with honour 
shell, from which he endeavours to extract the nut, p. 102 sec 

In regard to the first of these allegations, the reader is ref 
red to Heb. 2: 9 — 11. 5: 9. 9; 15, 28. 13: 10; which affi 
hints sufficiently plain, that, the writer did not regard the Mess 
as the Saviour of the Jews only. But to treat, in our epistle, 
the extent of his salvation among the Gentiles, plainly was 
apposite to the particular design he had in view ; and he mi 
abstain from this topic, out of regard to the prejudices wh 
, ^'|bose whom he addressed probably entertained, (in common v 
'ftpaost Jews), respecting it. Are there none of the aeknowledf 
epistles, which do not treat of this subject ? And m 
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Paul always bring it into view, whether to do so would be timely 
or untimely, apposite or inapposite to the object of his epistle ? 

In respect to the Judaizing spirit of the writer, I must refer 
once more to chap, viu — x. ; and what has already been said 
above, in examining the fourth objection. And with regard to 
belief hi Christ as essential to salvation, the great object of all the 
epistle to the Hebrews is to urge it. Dispute with one who de- 
nies this, would surely be in vain. 

(IK) 4 Paul no where represents Christ as a priest, nor his 
intercession as procuring favours for them, p. 109 seq.’ 

In respect to tills objection, I refer the reader to what has al- 
ready been said, pp. 189 h and 191 (2). 

(12.) 4 Paul has no where drawn a parallel between Christ 
and Moses, p. ill.’ 

But lie did something very much like it, when he represented 
Moses and Christ as mediators , Gal. 3: 19 seep And if he has 
not formally done it, in any of his acknowledged epistles, it is 
enough to say, it was because the occasion did not call for it. 

(13.) 4 Our author says nothing of the kingdom of Chad, , or 
the kingdom of Salary or of the gospel of Jesus Christ ; ideas 
predominant in Paul’s epistles, p. 1 1 5.’ 

Bui is not u kingdom ascribed to Christ in Heb 1: 8, 9. 1: 
10 seep 2: 7' seq. 10: 13. 12: 2 ? And are not Christians repre- 
sented as belonging to it, in 12: 28 ? And are the second epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, and the epistle to the Philippians not gen- 
uine, because the first of these phrases is not in them ? Is not 
the power or reign of Satan recognised, in Heb 2: 14, 15 ? And 
as to tutxyytXiav, see 4: 2. 4:0. Apply, too, the same method of 
reasoning to Paul’s acknowledged epistles. EmyytXi^m is a fa- 
vourite word with this apostle ; yet Philippians, Colossians, 2 Thes- 
salonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, do not exhibit 
it. The word ttmyyhhov, too, is not found in the epistle to Titus. 
But is not the thing, which it indicates, found there ? It is ; and so 
it is in Hebrews, as frequently as the nature of the case required ; 
e. g. 1:1. 2:1,3. 4:1,2. 5:12. f>; 1 seq, 10:25. 13:8,9,17. 

(14) s How such expressions respecting the resurrection, as 
occur in l Cor. 1*5: 5 seq. Rom. 16 ; 4. 11: 15. Phil. 3 : 20 
26 
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seq. Col 2: 13. 1 Thess. 4: 15 seq. 2Tbess. tu 2 Tim, 2: 18, 
with Acts 24: 15. 26: 6 seq., are to be reconciled with the views 
of the resurrection presented in our epistle, those who defend the 
genuineness of the epistle may be called on to account for, p,116.’ 

In some of these citations, I can find no reference at all to the 
resurrection. In others (e. g. Col. 2: 1 3), there is simply a figura- 
tive or moral use of the term. As to the remainder, I can per™ 
ceive no discrepancy between them and Heb. 6: 2. 11: 35 and 
what is implied in 12: 22 seq. As Schulz has not pointed out 
in what the discrepancy consists, I am unable to apprehend it. 

(15.) 4 But 1 Cor. 15: 24 seq. is at variance with Heb. 1 : 2, 8 
seq. 12, 13. 7: 24 seq, comp. v. 16. 9: 14. p. 116. 5 

Just as much as it is with Luke 1:33. Dan. 2: 44. 7: 14, Mic. 
4:7. John 12:34. Is. 9: 6. Ps- 89: 36. 2Sam.7:16; and no more. 
What interpreter, who has carefully studied the idiom of the Scrip- 
tures, does not know that , nxjij, and tig tovQ aim rug tmv 
mtortov, are applied to things, to which a time oi continuance is 
assigned, that is not liable to interruption by any adventitious cir- 
cumstances, and which are to endure to the full period for which 
they were designed ? So it is with the world , the mountains , the 
hills ; they are Djbteb, e/g tovg aim rug. So also, the mediatori- 
al reign is not to be interrupted, but to continue until all the de- 
signs of God in the redemption of men are completed. Then, 
of course, it must cease $ as no more mediatorial offices are to be 
performed. 

And why too should Dr. Schulz suggest such a consideration, 
as a proof that Paul did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, when 
he makes no difficulty at all in suggesting, that the sacred writers 
are not unfrequent fv at variance with themselves ? To allege the 
fact of variance , then, either with each oilier or with themselves, 
is no valid argument, on the ground upon which he stands. He 
is not, here, consistent with himself. And besides, has not Paul 
himself recognised the perpetuity of Christ’s dominion, in his ac- 
knowledged epistles ? See Rom. 9: 5. 

(16.) 4 The writer of our epistle, entangled with types and 
iRegories, knows not how to say any thing respecting Christiani- 
ty, except what he finds an analogy for in Judaism ■; so that his 
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work i$ made up of parallels between the old and new dispensa- 
tion* spun out to an excessive length The limited circle m 

which this writer moves, his evident deficiency in activity of mind, 
and in unfolding his own views, are altogether unlike the active, 
creative mind of Paul, that master-spirit, who moves with such 
perfect freedom, and controls at pleasure all his own views*, 
without any subjection to the influence of others, or even being 
at all affected by any thing of Jewish origin ; all of which was 
entirely at his command. .... Whoever should attribute this 
singular production to Paul, would show that he was little ac- 
quainted with him, p. H9. ? 

Yet, in p. 124, Dr. Schulz says, “ One finds in the unknown 
author [of our epistle], more orderly deduction, more learned 
accuracy, and, for the most part, a well arranged, gradual ascent, 
from the point where he starts, which he usually establishes by 
quotations from the Old Testament, to the sublime region, to 
which, as true, eternal, and heavenly, he directs every thing, and 
where he ends every thing $ finally, more luxurious, oratorical 
qualities, than in Paul.” 

How this consists with the preceding representation, the wri- 
ter of both may well be required to show. The reader, I am 
sure, must find difficulty enough to make them harmonize. But, 
at; any rate, the accusation that the writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews is not master of his own subject and own thoughts, is, 
so far as I know, new ; and one which, (as I shall confidently 
believe, until I see more evidence to the contrary), it is unneces- 
sary to answer. 

(17.) c Heb. 2: 1, 2 proves that Paul could not have been 
the writer of our epistle ; for he did not receive his gospel from 
others, but was immediately taught it by Christ himself, Gal. 1: 

‘11, 12. 5:15— 19. p. 125 seq.’ 

On the subject of this objection, the reader is referred to p. 38 c. 
1 add here only, that if the use of the first person plural by the 
writer, necessarily makes him one, in all respects, with those 
whom he is addressing, then the author of our epistle did him- 
self need the admonitions which he has so powerfully and feel- 
ingly addressed to others ; see 2: 1, 3. 3: 6. 4: 1, 2, 11, 13, 16.' 
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6: 1—3, 18, 19. 10: 22—25, 26, 39. 11: 40. 12: 1, 9, 10,28. 
13: 10, 13, 15. Nay, he must have included himself among 
those who were shaken in their Christian belief, and who were 
in imminent hazard of final apostasy. 

On the other hand ; nothing can be plainer, than that he uses 
we or ye indifferently, for the persons whom he addresses ; e, g.' 
we , in 12: 1, 2; ye, in 12: 3 — 8 ; we, in 12: 9, 10 ; ye, in 12: 
14< — -25; we, in 13; 25 — 28, and often in the same manner else** 
where, the address being still most manifestly made to the very 
same persons. He often employs, also, the first person plural 
( *;,«**$), to designate inertly himself ; e. g. in Hcb. 2: 5, 6: 9, 
11. 13; 18. This, in like manner, he interchanges with the 
first person singular ; e. g, 13: 18, comp. 13: 19, 22, 23. 

How can it be, now, that Dr. Schulz should so strenuously 
urge the argument drawn from the use of the first person plural, 
to show that the writer of our epistle received his knowledge of 
the gospel from apostles and disciples, and of course that he 
could not be Paul ? Yet he not only urges it at length, pp. 125 
- — 130, but declares, that c it affords a decisive proof, that the 
apostle Paul could not have written the epistle in question, p. 
126.’ Especially, how could he urge such an argument, when 
the same use of the first person plural, runs through all the Paul- 
ine epistle : e. g. n^zig and iydt for the writer himself, Gal. 1: 8. 
comp. 1: 9—24* GaJ^2: 5. comp. 2: 1—4, and 2: 6, 7. So 
wo&vpeig for the persons addressed. Gal. 3: 1 — 12. 3: 13 — 25. 3: 
26—29. 4: 3—5. 4: 6—20. 4: 26—31, et alibi. Js it possi- 
ble, then, to attribute any weight to such an argument as that in 
question ? 

(18.) £ The manner of citing or appealing to the Old Testa- 
ment, by Paul and by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is very different. Paul appeals to it as a written record; but* 
the writer of our epistle every where cites it as the immediate 
word of God, or of the Holy Ghost. Paul’s formulas of cita- 
tion are, yiyQanxai? xadmg yxygoartm? rj ygaqf Myu, iygctqrj, xa- 
ta io ytygapfitvotf, Q loyog yeygaggivog, JJcovoijg ygaqzi — Uyu> 
i ip Mwmitog vopu) yiyguwxai } Jctptd Xiyzi, 'hooiug 

, ip tm liyu, and xctid to iigypivov ; which 
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are not used in a single instance, in the epistle to the Hebrews* 
Instead of these formulas, the author uses tayet— fAuytvQu-—to 
itvtvpu to ilyiov, kytt 6 ddg, or the abridgments of these for- 
mulas viz. Xtyet? <f rjoL Does not such a diver- 

sity necessarily imply diversity of authorship ? p. 120 seq. 5 

To this representation of Dr. Schulz, Seyffarth has not only 
assented, but in his Essay on the Peculiarities of the epistle to 
the Hebrews f he has placed the modes of appeal to the Jewish 
Scriptures at the head of these peculiarities, so far as the style 
.of the author is concerned ; u referenda hue est, prae ceteris 
omnibus, l oca Vet. Test . laudandi singularis ratio” Dr. Schulz 
moreover says , 1 that plainly Paul makes less frequent use, in gen- 
eral, of the Old Testament Scriptures, than is made of them in 
the epistle to the Hebrews f an objection which has been fre- 
quently alleged by others. 

The result of an attentive and repeated examination of our 
epistle, and of all the acknowledged Pauline epistles, in respect 
to the mode and frequency of quotation, has led me to conclu- 
sions somewhat different from those which Schulz and Seyffarth 
have adopted. 1 shall present them, with my reasons for adopting 
them. 

(a) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is by no means 
uniform, in his mode of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures. In 
iivcnty one cases, viz, 1: 5. 1: 6. 1:7. 2: 12. 3: 7. 4: 3. 5: 5. 
5: G.* 6: 4. 7:17. 7:21, 8:5. 8:8. 9:20. 10: 5. 10:8. 10: 
9. 10: 15. 10:30. 12: 2G. 13:5. he has used fimv, 
h’yn, Uymvi paQivyti, qyal with a nominative never expressed, 
except in three instances, viz. Heh. 3: 7. 6:14 by implication, 
and 10: 15. In fourteen of these cases, we may gather from 
the context, that foog or xvqioq is the probable nominative, L e. 
the jptfe winch the writer meant his readers should supply. Four 
-ol the cases have Xgiaiog or J^aovg for a nominative, viz. 2: 13, 
10:5. 10:8. 10:9, which is implied; two of them have to 
Ttvzviw TO uytov expressed, viz. 3: 7. 10 : 15. and one only has 
expressed, and that: because it was unavoidable 6: 14. 

In five cases more, which are introduced merely with m'rttv, 

* De rpistolae ac! Heb. indole, PJ 58—60. 
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nui) or de\ viz. 1: 5. 1: 8. 1: 10* 2: 13. 10: 30, but stand con- 
nected with a preceding quotation, the grammatical connexion 
requires us to supply tins, Xlywv, Xiyu, etc. i. e. xvgiog or 
liyst, tins, etc. In two cases of the like nature, viz, 2: 13, 2: 14, 
Aqaovg or Xgiarog is the implied nominative. In the whole, there 
are twenty Jive instances of quotation in which the nominative 
is not expressed, in nineteen cases of which it probably is 
and XgiGTOQ in the other six. There are two cases only, in 
which the nominative to nvevpa to ayiov is expressed ; and one 
only where &sog is actually inserted. 

If one might trust to the representations of Dr. Schulz and 
SeyfFartb, he must, of course, be led to believe, that these are 
all the kinds of quotation, which our epistle presents. This how- 
ever is not the case. In 2: 6, we have <h?{Au$Tvymo dt nov rig, 
viz. Aufild ; in 3: 15, ivnS Uysad'oa, when it is said , (like 
in the Mishna); in 4; 4, Aynne yap nov, sc. tj yQaqn plainly, 
which formula is repeated by ndhv in 4: 5; in 4: 7, we find 
iv Aajld Xtymv, saying by David ; in 9: 20, MawGrjg — Wywv * 9 
in 11: 18, iXoiXqdq, (like ; in 12: 5, 7 in 12: 

20, to d mm silo voir in 12: 21, Mayvtiijg tins' in 12:27, to 
in 13: 6, wars t^ag Xtyuv, so that we may say. Besides 
this, we have, in 3: 5. 10: 37. and 11: 21, quotations without any 
direct, sign or notice of appeal ; not to mention several references 
or quotations which might easily be subjoined. In the 

there iktejifteen instances of quotation, (i. e. about three 
eighths of all the quotations), where the appeal is different from that 
which Schulz and Seyffarth attribute to our author, and on which 
they have built their argument against the Pauline origin of our 
epistle. 

(b) There is a similar variety of appeal in the acknowledged 
Pauline epistles. E. g. xaftoyg yiyganxm, ytygamai yag, or iv 
voym y/ygcenrcu, are used in Romans sixteen times, viz. 1: 17. 

';'.S:24.'3t4. 3: 10. 4: 17. 8: 36. 9: 13. 9:33. 10: 15. 11:8. 

**11:26. 12:19. 14:11. 15:3. 15:9. 15:21. In 1 Corinth- 
nine times, viz. I: 19. 1: 31. 2: 9. 3: 19. 9: 9. 10: 7. 

,15:45. 15: 54. In 2 Corinthians three times, viz. 4: 13. 
: "Galatians four times, viz. 3: 10. 3: 13. 4: 22. 
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4:27; in all, thirty two. ‘Ifyyupq te’yst is used eight times* 
viz. Rom. 4s 3. 9s- 17. 10: 1L 19: 2, probably Rom. 15: 10. 
15 : 11. 1 Cor. 6: 16. Gal. 4: 50. 'llmtug Uyn, four times, 
viz. Rom. 10: 16. 10:20. 10:21. 15:12. 'l/oatag 
Rom 9:27; *M mxfag nQOflQqxt) 9: 29; Mwvmjg tiyu, 10: 19; 
2Mow(7%q yyaqth 10: 5; Au&iti Xiyzi, 4: 16. 11: 9; o voyog tXfye, 
1:1; fj iu nhzfing dtMmoavvq tiyei, 10: 6 ; tl Xdyu [sc. y iu nic- 
tmg dt%iMomvn} 10: 9; yy>}yatiaydg Xiyti, 11: 4. 

There are ten cases of quotation without any formula of ap- 
peal, viz. Rom. 9: 7. 10: 13. 10: 18. 11: 34. 12: 20. 1 Cor. 
2 : 16 . 10 : 26 . 15: 27. Gal. 3: 11. 3: 12 ; not to mention many 
cases where partial reference is made, in both the phraseology 
and thought of the apostle, to passages in the Old Testament. 

Where an appeal is expressly made to the Old Testament by 
Paul, in his acknowledged epistles, there is then a small majority 
of cases in which xado>g yeyoccnrca, or its equivalents, are used, 
if we take the whole together. But in the epistle to the Romans, 
the other methods of quotation predominate. The ground of 
such appeals as Auptd, 'Jloutug, Mwvofjg — fo’yst-, will be the sub- 
ject of remark by and by. 

(c) The assertion of Schulz, that Paul no where uses the 
formula of appeal titog, Kvyiog — U'yu, comes next to be examin- 
ed ; for on this has he ami SeyfFutth grounded the conclusion, 
that the same writer could not have been the author of the Paul- 
ine epistles and of the epistle to the Hebrews. Assertions made 
at random on this subject, cannot decide it. Let the appeal be 
made to facts* 

Rom. 9: 12, iyynfhi avrfj viz. to Rebecca. But by whom 
was it' said ? By Jehovah, Gen. 25: 23. It is the' loyag & v- 
qIod or -thou, then, to which appeal is necessarily made here. 
Rom. 9: 15, ny Jfnwaij Xtyu [sc. d Rvyiog vel d #«!$]. Rom. 
9: 45, iv toy 'Sicyi Xtyti, [sc. d O&g], just the same as in Heb. 
4: 7, tv AufttS Uy(ov‘ i. e. saying by llosea , saying ly David * 

In 2 Cor. 6: 2, tiyev ydoj [sc. d Avpjo?] ; 6: 16, tlntv d $'€- 
og’ 6: 17, leyu & vying* 6: 18, fay ft Kvqwq navwxydiwy* Gal. 
3: 16, od Xtyn [sc. d ftsdg]* 

So much for the assertion, that Paul has never used the for- 
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muia of appeal, o tieog layai, or Isyu xvpiog. Dr. Schulz will 
surely not object, that the nominative %vgcog or S'aog is not ex- 
pressed in all these cases ; for it never is so, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, with the exception of only one instance, viz, Heb. 6: 14. 
But other resemblances remain to be pointed out. 

In Rom. 13: 9, to is prefixed to a quotation ; and again, 
iv tw 7 Rom. 13: 9, In the same way is to da used, Heb. 12: 
27. In Rom. 4: 18, we find the perfect participle used, nam 
to eigypivov in Heb. 12: 20, to dmGralXoyarov. In Rom. 9: 
12, ipgrj'd’t}' Heb. 11: IS, and (equivalent to this) iv 

tco liytG&ai, 3:15. 

In regard to the assertion of Schulz and Seyflarth, £ that dtdg, 
Xqigtqq, or nvsv/xu clyiov, is always the nominative to li'yti, tine, 
etc., in the epistle to the Hebrews, 5 the following formulas may 
be consulted ; viz. Heb. 2: 6, dieptagxvgmo Si novrig, [sc. Aa- 
pid] ; 4: 4, aepqxa ydg [sc. tj ygayn j ; which is repeated by ne- 
cessary implication, in 4: 5 ; 9:20, Mcovorjg .... kiymv 12 : 21, 
MwuGtjg etna, (either a quotation of a sacred traditional saying, 
or a reference to the Scriptures ad senstirn) : all cases of the same 
nature, as those which occur in Paul’s acknowledged epistles. 

Besides these, we have, in 12: 5, a quotation referred to by 
calling it t mgo^hpig, (comp. Rom, 11:4, Xiyn ) ; 

and in 13: 6, we are pointed to a text of Scripture by the expres- 
sion, (Sara ?jf<ag la'ytiv. There are several instances, also, of quo- 
tation without any formula of appeal ; just as in Paul’s acknowl- 
edged epistles. 

(d) There is as great a difference between Paul’s acknowl- 
edged epistles, in regard to the formulas and the frequency of 
quotation, from the Old Testament, as there is between the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and some of Paul’s acknowledged epistles; 
nay, even a greater difference. E. g. in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, the only formula of quotation is the verb ylyoan- 
tm, viz. 1 Cor. 1: 19. 1: 31. 2: 9. 3: 19. 3:20. 9: 9. 10: 7, 
14:21. 15: 24, one case only excepted, 6:16. Four times, 
quotation is made without any formula, viz. 1 Cor. 2: 16. 10: 
26. iS; 27. 15:32. Now in the epistle to the Romans, out of 
forty eight quotations, only sixteen are introduced with the same 
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formula ; the others exhibiting all the variety above described. 
On the other hand, the second epistle to the Corinthians, is equal- 
ly divided between the formulas, m yeyyantah and liyn, sins 
[sc. o &eo$ or xvqtog] ; there being three of each kind, viz. ojg 
ysyyantuh 2 Cor. 4: IS. 8: 15. 9; 9. Xsys^shs [d fledg], 6: 2. 
6: Hi. 0: 17. It has also two quotations without any formula, 9: 7, 
IS: I. The epistle to the Galatians has four formulas with 

Gal, 3: 10. 3: 13. 4; 22, 4: 27; one with &sog implied, 3: 
10 ; and two without any formula, 3: 11. 3: 12. 

In all the oilier Pauline epistles, to the Ephesians, Philip- 
plans, Colossians, Thcssalonians, to Timothy and Titus, there 
are not more than four or five quotations of Scripture to be 
found. 

Suppose now, that we take the epistle to the Romans, (one 
of the most undoubted of all Paul’s epistles), as the model of this 
writer’s quotations. Then the argument is conclusive, (on the 
ground which Schulz and Seyffarth have taken), against the gen- 
uineness of all his other acknowledged epistles, unless it be the 
second to the Corinthians, and that to the Galatians. Above all, 
what shall we say of the great majority of his epistles, which 
never quote the Old Testament at all? Can it be, that the 
same man wrote these, who has directly appealed no less than 
forty eight times to the Old Testament* in the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, not to mention many other implicit references? And can 
it be, that when his formulas of reference are so diverse, as they 
are between this epistle and the first to the Corinthians, that the 
same person was the author of both ? It is easy now to per- 
ceive, that if arguments can he built on such circumstances as 
•these, then the genuineness of the greater portion of the Pauline 
epistles must of course be denied. Is Dr. Schulz prepared for 
such a conclusion ? 

(e) A word as to the greater frequency of quotations, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Let us compare it with that to the Ro- 
mans, which it most of all resembles, in respect to discussion 
and piethod of argument. In the epistle to the Romans, there 
are, at least, forty eight quotations ; in that to the Hebrews, 
thirty four . More may be made in each, if we reckon all the 
27 
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cases of like phraseology or resemblances to the Old Testament, 
io the turn of thought, which may be found in both. Now the 
proportion of the epistle to the Romans to that of the Hebrews, in 
regard to length, is as fourteen to ten ; the number of quotations as 
forty eight to thirty four ; which would average nearly three and 
a half to a page, in each epistle ; the proportion being nearly the 
same in both, but the excess, on the side of the epistle to the Ro- 
mans. So much for the assertion, that the frequency of quota- 
tion in our epistle proves that Paul was not the author of it. If 
there be any weight in such an argument, it lies equally against 
the genuineness of the epistle to the Romans, compared with 
Paul’s other epistles, which have no quotations at ail. 

(f) On the whole, then, the objection, drawn either from the 
method or the frequency of quotation, ( singularis .ratio prae cete- 
ris omnibus of our epistle, as Seyffarth calls it), vanishes away 
upon close examination ; or if adhered to, must disprove the gen- 
uineness of a major part of the acknowledged epistles of Paul. 
That Paul, in our epistle, should have more frequently than else- 
where used Xfyu, einsp, finite, is altogether consonant with what 
we may suppose him to have done, when addressing the Hebrews. 
The usual and almost the only mode of quoting, prevalent among 
the Jews, in ancient limes, appears to have been such ; at least 
if we may judge of it as it appears in the Mishna, where , 
it is said , as it is said , lahich is said , is almost the only lor- 
•mula in use. There is an obvious reason for this. Every Jew, 
being conversant with the Old Testament Scriptures, would of 
course know what was the kind and weight of the appeal, made 
by Myth (nfcdg) ; i. e. he would at once refer it to divine 
testimony. Hence, this abridged and natural mode of quotation * 
prevails, in our epistle. But in writing to churches made up of 
both Jews and Gentiles, the latter of whom were of course less 
familiar with the Old Testament, and knew less where to look 
for passages quoted, it was more natural for the apostle, (as he 
has done in the epistle to the Romans), to say J/mi'oijg ktysi, 
Xfytt, etc, so that the reference might be more detinue. 
T&.is a sufficient reason to account for any differences in the 
quotation, between our epistle and the other epistles of 
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Paul. The difference itself has, however, as we have seen, 
been greatly overrated. Nothing important, most plainly, can 
be made of it by higher criticism, in performing its office upon 
our epistle. What can be more improbable, too, than that such 
a master-spirit as Paul should cast all his letters in the same 
mould ; * always use the same round of expression; mechanically 
apply the same formulas of quotation ; and forever repeat the 
same sentiments in the same language? And because he has 
not done so, in the epistle to die Hebrews, must it be wrested 
from him, by criticism which exacts such uniformity in a writer? 
Where is the writer of epistles, ancient or modern, who possess- 
ed any talents and free command of language, whose letters can 
be judged of by such a critical test as this ? 

(19.) 4 The appellations given to the Saviour, in PauPs ac- 
knowledged epistles and in the epistle to the Hebrews, are so di- 
verse, as to afford strong evidence that both did not. originate 
from the same person. E. g. in the Pauline epistles, these appel- 
lations are either, q tajytog yftwp ’/yoovg Xytrozog, 'Jitvovg Xfta- 
tog 6 tiuyiog fam, X *fy(wvg o xvpiog or o xugtog *'h}q:ov$ 

Xyiotog, In innumerable passages is Christ referred toby these 
appellations ; which are so characteristic of Paul’s writings, that 
they are to be regarded as nearly the constant established formu~ 
hut , by which he adverts to the Saviour. On the contrary, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, the writer uses most commonly * log too 
fitou or d io 6 g ; he also employs, at times, d Kvgwg or 6 ’dcodg 
simply. Twice only has he connected *hjaovg Xyimog, This 
appear striking to every unprejudiced person, and of im- 
portance, p. 139 seep’ , ■ ' , ’ 

' Striking, indeed, the argument may appear, in the form stated 
by Schulz ; but an investigation, through the medium of a Con- 
cordance, will present a very different result from that which, he 
has presented, • 

(a) In regard to vidg too $*op or o i mg being the most fre* 
quent appellation givep to Christ by the, writer of our epistle, the 
facts stand' thus. Omitting 'dubious references, and all the names 
of Christ that are appellatives suggested merely by the occasion, 
(such as unoorolog^ uqptfdg omitting— ~i£g niaimfy 
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crwrjjjo, and 3d??poVo t «Q$), the writer refers to the Mes- 
siah, by some one of bis usual titles, in thirty two places ; in 
four of which only he calls him otdg too ftaov, viz, Heb. 4: 14. 
6: 6, 7: 3. 10: 29. In eight other places he calls him viog, viz. 
1:1,5 bis, 8. 3: 6, 5: 5, 8. 7: 28. In the Pauline epistles, 
these designations are used seventeen times, viz. Rom. I: 3, 4, 9. 
5: 10, 8: 3, 29, 32. 1 Cor. 1:9. 15: 28. 2 Cor. 1: 19. Gal. 1: 
16. 2: 20. 4: 4, 6. Eph. 4: 13. Col. 1: 13. 1 Thess. 1: 10. 

(b) &UQIQQ is so far from being limited to the epistle to the, 
Hebrews, in its application to Christ, that, if I have counted right- 
ly, it is found in the acknowledged Pauline epistles, applied in the 
same way, one hundred and forty seven times, and is the most 
frequent appellation of any, except X&w roV. The cases where 
xvgtog stands united with 'inwvg, ’Jyaovg Xyio nog, etc. are ex- 
empted from this enumeration. 

On the other hand, the writer of our epistle is so far from 
making a frequent use of this designation, that he has employed 
it singly in two places only, or at most three, viz. 2: 3. 7: 14, pro- 
bably 12: 14. 

That Schulz should make a representation so singularly in- 
correct, respecting the appellation xvptog, can be accounted for 
in no other way, than by supposing that he never examined his 
Concordance, for the sake of investigating the question respect- 
ing the use of it. 

But further ; in the epistle to the Romans, « vgiog is applied 
to Christ not more than seventeen times ; some may think, still 
less, in as much as the exegesis, in a few of the cases, may be 
doubtful. In the first epistle to the Corinthians, however, (which 
is about the same length), the same appellation is given to Christ 
forty five times ; while, in the epistle to Titus it does not occur at 
all. Further, *h}mvg Xgiorog, or Xgtardg *h^ovg, is used, in 
the epistle to the Romans, as connected with v.vytog, only four- 
teen times; in 1 Corinthians, only eleven, 'jycoog xi'ytog is 
used in Romans twice; in 1 Corinthians, thrice. Avytog XyiGTog 
only, in Rom 16: 18, Such a variety of usage in these different 
epistles, must, if Schulz’s method of arguing is correct, prove 
that Paul could not have written them all 
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(c) 'Jyooug, without being connected with the other usual appel- 
lations of Christ, is employed in our epistle seven times, viz. 2: 9. 
6:20. 7:22. 10:19# 12:2,24. 13:12# In the Pauline epis- 
tles, sixteen times, viz# Rom. 3: 26. 8: 11. 1 Cor, 12: 3. 2 
Cor, 4: 5. 4:40 bis. 4: 11 bis. 4: 14. 11:4. Eph.4:21. Phil 
2:10. 1 Thess. 1: 10. 2: 15# 4: 14 bis. In the epistles to the 
Galatians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, 
Titus and Philemon, it is not found at all. 

(d) Xq taros is used, in like manner, by our author, six times,, 
viz. 2: 6, 14# 5:5. 6: 1. 9: 11, 14,24,28. 11:26 3 in the Pau- 
line epistles one hundred and ninety eight, if I have rightly count- 
ed. 

(e) *h}Govg Xqigtoq, instead of being used only twice, as Schulz 
avers, is used three limes 3 Heb. 10: 10. 13: 8,21, omitting 3: 1, 
where it stands also in the textus receptus . 

(f ) In 13: 20, Kvqiqv I Xqcgtov is used by the writer, just 
as Paul employs it* 

(g) Those designations of Christ in the Pauline epistles, which 
Schulz has mentioned as the usual and only appellations of him 
by Paul, do not collectively amount to more than sixty eight , if 
we take the number as stated by himself, (who, however, as is 
usual with him, has in haste overlooked some instances) 3 while, 
in the same epistles, other appellations, which he does not ac- 
knowledge, are used with far greater frequency 3 e. g. xvywg is 
used one hundred and forty seven times , and Xpiorog, one hundred 
and ninety eight ; the former being an appellation which this writer 
holds out as characteristic of our epistle to the Hebrews, and ne- 
glected by Paul. Truly this matter is striking , (if I roay use Dr. 
Schulz’s own language) 3 and if the epistle to the Hebrews can 
be wrested from Paul, only by arguments such as this, those who 
ascribe it to this apostle have not much reason for apprehension, 
in regard to the safety of their cause. 

Even if the facts stated by Schulz were correct, it would not 
follow that Paul could not be the author of our epistle. The pre- 
dominant appellation of the Saviour in the Pauline epistles is sim- 
ply X$tatoQ 3 as we have just seen. Yet, in the second epistle 
to the Thessalonians, this appellation, simply used, occurs but once 
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(3: 5), and in both the epistles to Timothy, and in that to Titus, 
it does not once occur. Does it follow from this, then, that Paul 
did not write these epistles ? If not, then, supposing the facts 
alleged by Schulz to be correct, no critical argument could be 
safely built upon them. But they are so far from being correct, 
that one finds it difficult to account for it, how any man, who ex- 
pected others to examine for themselves, and not to receive 
what he says as authoritative , should have thrown out before 
the public such affirmations as every tyro, with a Greek Concor- 
dance in his hand, would be able to disprove. Truly Professor 
Schulz must not blame ins readers, if they are slow and cautious 
about admitting his allegations, on subjects where accuracy, and 
diligence, and patience are necessary, in order to produce cor- 
rect results. 

Seyffarth has brought forward the same argument, but with 
a somewhat different statement of facts ; yet full of inaccuracies 
and errors. Fie concludes, as the sum of the whole, “that the 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews lias given to the Saviour ap- 
pellations, which are indicative of less reverence than those winch 
Paul bestows upon him,” and that “there is a great difference 
between the usage of Paul, in this respect, and that of our epis- 
tle, p. 90.” 

On the whole, nothing can he plainer, than that the usage 
in our epistle, with respect to the appellations in question, dif- 
fers no more from the usual Pauline one, than the usage of 
several of his acknowledged epistles differs from that of others 
belonging to him. Consequently, no weight can be attached to 
this objection. 

(20.) s The writer of our epistle has made use of a great 
many words and phrases, in order to express ideas which Paul 
expresses, (either always or usually), by different words or 
phrases, p. i3Sseq.’ 

This objection is drawn out at great length, and requires 
, a, minuteness of consideration and philological exhibition which 
1 is truly appalling. But. having commenced the work, It must 
'lot be left unfinished. The importance of the subject under 
discussion, is the apology on which 1 must rely for justification. 
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as to the length and minuteness of the examination. General 
assertions may satisfy those who think in generals, and reason 
in generals ; but the true critic demands facts, and of , course 
detail , in an investigation dependent on facts. 

It will shorten our work, however, and be of no small im- 
portance with respect to the satisfaction which the reader’s 
mind is to experience, if some acknowledged, or at least just, 
principles of reasoning in regard to such a topic, can he pre- 
mised, before we enter upon particulars. 

The following principles seem to be such, as, it may rea- 
sonably be expected, will be assented to by all sober and ju- 
dicious critics ; in particular, by all who have not a special end 
to accomplish by the denial of them. 

(a) The same writer, if a man of knowledge and talents, 
(both of which will be conceded to Paul), does not, in an ex- 
tensive correspondence either on matters of business or senti- 
ment, always express the same ideas hy the same words or phra- 
ses ; much less, always repeat the same ideas, whatever may 
be the nature of the subject which the occasion demands. I 
appeal to all the volumes of letters extant, in proof of this. 

(b) The same writer, at different periods of life, in differ- 
ent circumstances and states of mind and feeling, exhibits a va- 
riety of style in his epistles ; especially where the subjects them- 
selves are very diverse. The appeal in proof of this, i make to 
well known facts, and to every one’s own experience, who has 
been long accustomed to write letters on a variety of grave and 
important topics. In particular will the case be as now repre- 
sented, if a writer’s lot, at one period of his life, be cast among 
men and authors, who differ in style and modes of thinking and 
expression, from those with whom he has, at another time, been 
associated* 

(c) It follows, then, that differences in the choice of express- 
ion, m two epistles, in order to convey the same idea, (above 
all when this stands in connexion with diverse subjects), is no 
good proof that the .same person did not, or could not, write both. 
Indeed, no man who is not a writer of the most sterile genius, 
and of a mind the most mechanical, nay, absolutely insusceptible' 
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of excitement or of improvement, will always limit himself to the 
same round of expression. While there will be occasional words 
and expressions, which will mark some characteristics appropri- 
ate to a writer of knowledge and talents, yet in the great body of 
them, there will not be a mechanical sameness either of thought 
or of expression ; but every letter will take its colouring, more or 
less, from the occasion and the state of mind which prompted it. 

(d) If any person refuses to accede to principles so plain and 
reasonable as these, it would be easy to shew him, (as will be 
seen hereafter), that any one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, 
may be proved to be spurious, on a different ground, just as easi- 
ly as the epistle ,‘to the Hebrews. Schulz and Seyffarth have 
undertaken to prove, that Paul did not write the epistle to the 
Hebrews, because It contains many words, either not employed by 
Paul, or not employed by him in the same sense ; and also some 
favourite expressions, not found in his acknowledged epistles. 
At first view, the number of such words or expressions, as ex- 
hibited by them, seems very great j nay, quite appalling, before 
examination. Most critics of the present day seem to have been 
influenced principally by this consideration, in giving up the Pau- 
line origin of our epistle. But a widely extended examination of 
this subject, has ended in producing different impressions upon 
my own mind. I am fully persuaded, now, that there is scarce- 
ly any one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, which cannot be prov- 
ed to be spurious, if the grounds of argument assumed by the 
above named writers is tenable. I will pledge myself, (I do not 
say it at a venture), to produce as many peculiarities, as many 
Xeyofisvci or drtag Xoyi&fttvci, for example, in the epistle to 
the Romans, in the first to the Corinthians, or in the second to 
the Corinthians, (in proportion to the length of these epistles, 
and compared with the other acknowledged epistles of Paul), 
as there are in the epistle to the Hebrews. If this can be done, 
then is the argument equally good against either of these epistles, 
which are among the most undoubted of all the writings of Paul. 
The proof of this I shall by and by produce, by laying before 
the reader, the result of the principles which I have ventured to 
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call in question, by applying them to the first episue of Paul to 
the Corinthians. 

(e) Dr. Schulz himself, who has laboured with so much zeal 
and confidence, to fix upon our epistle the charge of peculiarities 
in style, expression, and favourite phrases, has, in another part of 
his work, and before his mind became heated with this subject, 
made the following remarks, which are well worthy of attention. 

li We give up words,, and phrases, and thoughts, [in the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews], which occur but seldom in the books, of the 
New Testament, or in Paul’s epistles. We shall not insist upon 
the unul Xeyupiw or the uuul htyt&ptvu' for why must a wri- 
ter of numerous works necessarily repeat, oftentimes, his ideas 
in general, or his favourite phrases ? Why must he often do tins 
in all his works, and not use some of them merely in particular 
passages ? Every writer will do the latter, and must do it, when, 
either by accident or by design, he falls only once upon some 
particular idea. But in regard to a writer, whose whole works 
we do not possess, (perhaps only a small part of them), how can 
we pronounce sentence upon many phrases and thoughts, or de- 
duce any argument at all from them ; And such is the case be- 
fore us# What now appears, in the letters of Paul still extant, to 
be he may have said and written numberless 

times, in works now lost, p. 02.” 

He then proceeds very justly to ask, ‘windier it is the de- 
sign of any New Testament writer, in any one particular book, to 
represent the whole scheme of Christian doctrine, complete in 
all its parts? And if not, whether that, which in one book dif- 
fers from die contents of another, is to be considered as depar- 
ture or contradiction, in respect to that other? 5 And then he 
adds, u It is quite surprising, and deserving of reprobation, that 
any one should call in question expressions against which no ob- 
jections can be made, when they are consonant with the mas lo - 
qurndi , and are genuine Greek ; and also, that any one should 
produce them as grounds of suspicion against a book, because 
they do not occur in other compositions of a similar nature# In 
the epistle 'to the Hebrews, there are many of this kind, p. 53.” 

These remarks are no less just than striking* I ireely givaj 
28 
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to them my entire and hearty approbation ; and I am willing, with 
such principles in view, to join issue with the author, as to his 
list of words and phrases which he brings forward, in his attack 
•upon our epistle. Nine parts in ten of all that he has advanced, 
of this nature, would be excluded from the argument, by fiis own 
sentence.' 

To reduce the view, which 1 must now give of the words 
. and phrases adduced by Schulz, to as short a compass as will be* 
consistent with my design, 1 shall first remark on those words 
which require to be separately discussed ; and then, 1 shall class 
together those to which some general , principle will apply in com- 
mon. I follow mostly the order of Schulz, stop by step, mere- 
ly because this is more convenient for those, who may wish to 
compare what is here written with' the remarks of this author. 

I. Wowla and phrases, instead of which Paul employs other and different ones. 

(t.) * Evldjjtiu, Heb, 5: 7. 12: 28, is used in the sense of piety, 
demtedness to God ; it is equivalent to fvoe'fota as employed by 
Paul, 1 Tim. 2:2. 3: 18, etc. Neither of these writers employs 
the word used by the other, p. 141.’ 

The sense of ndafoia, in Heb. 5: 7, it is altogether probable, 
isjear, which is the classical sense of the word; and this is proba- 
bly the sense, too, in Heb. 12: 28, as its adjunct cudovg seems to 
indicate. Schulz’s objection is founded on an exegesis far from be- 
ing certain, and indeed quite improbable. But if we allow his in- 
terpretation to be true,, the objection amounts only to this, that Paul, 
at one time, has employed tvt>t ( hiu (the proper Greek word) in 
order to express the idea of piety ; and at another time, In writ- 
ing to the Hebrews, he has used tvlutftm, (corresponding to the 
Heb, reverence, piety), to express the same idea. What could 
be more natural for a Hebrew, than to do this ? 

(2.) 1 Our author uses dwtaavtog* Paul, Tidnozs, and very fre- 
quently repeats it, p. 141.’ 

Atartumog is common among the Evangelists, and in the Sep- 
tuagint Paul uses it in the citation from the Old Testament, in 
Rom. 11: 10. Paul, then, was familiar with the word. In our epis- 
tle, it k found only twice * viz. 9: G. 13; 15. In this same' epistle 
we* find the Pauline tuxvtot* also, viz. in 7: 25. Now as to the 
epiatl^ to the Romans,: Galatians, Ephesians, and % Timothy, each 
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lias the word jidviort but once ; the first epistle to Timothy and 
that to Titus, not at all. If the fact that naviorz is used no more 
than once, is proof that our epistle is not Pauline, then surely these 
other epistles must be ranked in the same class. The same fact 
must surely afford the same argument, in both cases. But as this 
proves more than Schulz is willing to allow, we may suppose he 
will not insist on such an argument. 

(3.) 4 Our epistle uses anaxvttvi&tv and tynouvl^uv' for which 
Paul employs ummuivo vv and uvavtovaOui, p. 142.’ 

ylvvmutvl&iv occurs only once, Hob. 6; 6. ' Eyvmvi^nv but 

twice, Heb. 9: 18. 10. 20. On the other hand, di/uwvoiw is found 
In Paul only twice, 2 Cor. 4: 16. Col. 3: 10; and uvut'eovodut but 
once, Eph, 4: 23. Now as w*u%utp!£o>, uvuyuavou), and dwveota 
are all either of classic or Septuagint usage, and are of the same 
signification, the use of one or the. other, so few times as they are 
employed in the Pauline epistles and in ours, can afford no argu- 
ment in favour of a different writer. As to tyHuwi&w to consecrate , 
to initiate , it is a verb of a different meaning from the others, and is 
not used in the sense in which Paul employs either dpcauuvo co or 

CtMMOO), 

(4.) 4 There is, in our epistle, an abundance of verbs ending in 
-/fa j, such as can be no where else found in the New Testament, 
above all, in Paul’s epistles, p. 142.’ 

(a) The greater part of the verbs in -/£», produced by Schulz 

as appropriate to our epistle, are found often in the New Testa- 
ment, and in Paul; viz. boyl&G&cu, in other writers of the New 
Testament 6 times, in Paul 34, in the epistle to the Hebrews but 
once; iftqavi&u^ in New Testament, 8, in Hebrews only twice ; 
Kutugrlfeiv, New Testament 5, Paul 5, Hebrews 3; M&uQifcw, 
New Testament 24, Paul 3, Hebrews 3; xofit&Wj New Testament 
5, Paul 3, Hebrews 3 ; New?’ Testament 7, Paul 5, Hebrews 

1 ; ou/fwv, New Testament 6, Paul 1, Hebrews 1 ; tyyi&tv. New 
Testament 38, Paul 2, Hebrews 2 ; ywol&iv. New Testament 5, 
Paul 6, Hebrews 1 ; qcorl&iv, New Testaments, Paul 4, Hebrews 
2; yMV&iv, New Testament 40, Paul 4, Hebrews 4 ; yyfwuzl&G- 
$ca, New Testament 5, Paul 1, Hebrews 3. Ail these verbs, more- 
over, are common to the Septuagint and to classic Greek. 

(b) Other verbs of this class, adduced by Schulz, are used in 

our epistle only once; viz. dumhjyl&aOaiy 12: 3; avtayonn^saUiU, 
12: 4; xcaayo)vi&G&Gtt ? 11: 33; {huT{ji£up» 10: 33; 11:37; 
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and rvfumi’fCf a&ue, tl: 35. The three last are denominatives , for 
which the, Greek language offered no other forms; so that no 
choice, in this case, was left to the writer. All of them are of 
classic or Septuagint usage. 

. ,(c) llyQGoyjU&t't’n Heb. 3: 10, is a quotation from the Septua- 
glut; of which the use' of the same word, in 3: 17, is a simple re- 
petition. ;■ - v ■ 

It turns out, then, that of the . great multitude of words in -/£&>, 
peculiar to our epistle, only six are employed, exclusively by it; 
and of these six, three are denominatives, and necessarily employed, 
as there was no choice of other forms; while the other three oc- 
cur but once each, and are ail compound verbs, common to the 
Septuagint and to the classics. But Schulz has not ventured to 
present us with a view of the numerous verbs in ~/£o>, employed 
by the.STew Testament writers and by Paul, which are not used at 
all in our epistle. Selecting only under a single letter, (as a speci- 
men of what might be gathered from the whole), we find the fol- 
lowing, xudo:i/Ji'ui<ea, Y*aruf$tp<xfrinut, vmi u&izu£m, VMiuxlv£otiOM d . 
y.uivixy?jfi j» XoiTiih tU)£o), ' xui unaOfifica /£Vb, ' u u r a n o ml u 4, 
to..u'£avGttiCo), YMTt$jya£oua() YMiOTtryiCopcth ymvtt^ 

(itu&yca tdctZfi), z d(avi£o[<ut, zoluq l£(n, 

wunu^m, zovql&o, y.fjd£o.i, xyatfctyco? zot<aruV./£(o fl xt/£oj ; twenty 
four under only one letter; which our author, with all his alleged 
partialities for -/£w, never. uses. Surely this is an argument unfor- 
tunately chosen, and very incorrectly stated. * 

(5.) fc ' tiinuUadtft is used in our epistle ; Paul uses nagayyuka), 
ihmucCiW, or inudaon^ p* 145. 5 

1‘Jvrtkltafr v.i is employed only twice, 9:20. 11:22. In the 
IS T ew Testament it is used 15 times, although not employed by 
Pi \ . Paul employs riawyyd)2m only in 1 Corinthians, 1 Thessalo- 
run ns, 2 Thessa Ionia ns, and 1 Timothy ; diuruoavt only in 1 Co- 
rinthians, Galatians, and Titus; fMitlooas only once in Phifemon. 
Do not. these words differ as much from each other,, as each of them 
does from tvitUfififlai ; and will not the reasoning he the same, to 
prbye that Galatians and Titus or Philemon are spurious, as that 
our epistle is ? And what shall be said of all those epistles, where 
none of these words are at all employed? 

(lb) 1 Our author employs xafl t ’£o.- in a neuter sense, 1: 3. 8: L 
10: 12. 12: 2 : Paul employs this verb in a transitive sense, p, 143.’ 

In the quotation by Paul, l Cor. 10; 7, it 1 is used In a neuter 
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sense ; as it is in 2 Thess. 2; 4. It has a transitive sense only in 
1 Cor. 6: 4. Eph. 1: 20. It occurs in no other case, in Paul, so that 
his usage is equally divided. In our epistle, it occurs in the same 
formula, in ait the four instances where it is employed; and all of 
these instances refer to Ps. 110: 1, (Sept. 109: 1), where is the like 
usage o { xuOav. : . 

, {7.) 4 Abstract appellations of God, such as dyovog rijg yugiroq, 
nvfVfiot rljg yitytiog, Oyovog Tijg f^yulooi t»jg, are unheard of in 
Paulis writings, p. 144.’ , 

What then is Uju a dye m avv r { g, Rt >m . 1 : 4 ; {inortjg, 1: 20 ; 
tdrfsiuv tov true God, 1 : 25; also tyt-vdog, fake god 9 ibid.; 

and TWVftu fin)?7s> 8: 2? Is the usage of employing abstract words 
for concrete ones , foreign to the style of Paul ? Every one who 
reads this apostle with attention, will be able to answer this ques- 
tion. 

(8.) 4 Our epistle culls Christ dxuvyuGfia ztjg do£i/$, 1: 3 ; Paul 
says, fin civ rou $£ 0 # uoptizov, 2 Cor. 4: 4. Col. 1: 15, and fioycft] 
•Oeoi, in Phil 2: 6, p. 144.’ ; , : ; ■ 

Is not fjoyqtj Jfoov as different from t/VccuV dtov doodiov, as 
urtavyan^m rrjg dob]g is, from the same? And if this argument 
prove any thing, does it nht prove that the epistle to the Phiiip- 
pians, which employs puyif?} {htou, (and not tixoh* ihov), must also 
be spurious ? 

(9.) 4 in our epistle, xumayfm is used, 11: 37. 13: 3; Paul uses 
instead of this, p. 145.’ 

Paul uses OTtvoyooptofttM three times, in his second epistle to 
the Corinthians, (and not once any where else), to express the same 
idea that he elsewhere expresses by till fa. Is this epistle there- 
fore spurious ? • 

(10.) 4 Our epistle employs evdvft^mg and tv vow, for which 
Paul uses dudoyiofitig and hi yin png, p. 1452 • , ■' ' 

j; Joy in [tog is found 2 Cor. 10:4; but dudoyMJftog in' Romans, 
first Corinthians, Plulippians and first Timothy. Is the second Co- 
rinthians spurious because it does not use d'laloytriftog 1 ! 

(l 1 .) 4 Our epistle uses m divtjg' for which Paul employs id guTog, 
txaftazh’riTQg, or /r/J [uruHivovf(fvog ? p. 1453 

J’/div^g is used once only, Heb. 10: 23. So a[if-mvJvr t rog 
is used only in 1 Cor. 15: 50. and [u] fttraxtvovttfvog only in Col 
P 23. Mow as in first Corinthians and in Colossians both, Paul uses 
id\)dtog as well as these words, in order to express the same idea. 
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shall the like choice of a synonyme, in another letter, he denied 
him ? And is it reasonable that it should expose his letter to the 
charge of spuriousness, because that, out of various synonymes, he 
has sometimes taken one, and sometimes another ? 

(12.) ‘JSvpnadeiv, png ion aft fh/, and nufttiv are current in our 
epistle; Paul uses Gvpnmyftv and ndoytiv, p. 145*’ 

Paul uses ndctyfiv five times only, in four of which the present 
tense is required, and of course this form must be used, as there is 
no present Traftio). He also employs ind&eif twice, viz . in Gut. 3: 
4. and 1 Thess. 2: 14. Our epistle has this same form, but only 
three times, 5:8. 9: 26. 13:12, Here then are the same forms, 
in both Paul and our epistle. Besides, are not ttug%(» 9 
and avpnctOim commingled forms, and every where exchanged for 
each other? As to pngtonaftfiv, it is used but once, Heb. 5: 2, 
and is there employed in its classical sense. 

(IS,} 6 In our epistle, we find pectaye, zardaympsp* but in Paul, 
pniyfiv, yMrl/H-v, p. 145.’ 

Once only is peri aye used, Heb. 2: 14. On the other hand, the 
Pauline pniyav is also employed once, in Heb. 5: 13. Besides, In 
all Paul’s acknowledged epistles, pfriyco occurs only five times, and 
all of these are in the first epistle to the Corinthians. Is this the 
only epistle which is genuine ? 

As to Y.uidoympfv, it is found in our epistle only twice, 3: 6. 3: 
14; while the alleged Pauline xatiyuv is also used in 10: 43. Be- 
sides, are not both of these one and the same verb, in different tens- 
es? And may not the writer of different epistles employ even a 
different tense of the same verb, when the case demands it, without 
hazarding the reputation of his letters in respect to genuineness ? 

(14.) 1 Verbal nouns feminine, particularly such as end in -aig 9 
are unusually frequent in our epistle ; and, when put in the accusa- 
tive by tig, they are employed instead of the inf. mode with fig to 
before it ; which latter is the construction that Paul employs, even 
to excess, and in a manner not consentaneous with Greek idiom, p. 
148.’ ' , 

Paul is no stranger to the employment of nouns in -Gig with fig 
before them in the acc., in the sense of the inf. mode with fig to ; 
e. g. Rom. 1: 17. 3: 25 5: 18. 14: 1. 1 Cor. 11: 24, 25. In regard 
to other fam. nouns, put in the acc. with fig. and used as the inf. 
with fig to, see Rom. 1: 5, 10. 3: 7. 5: 16. G: 10, 22, 9.-21 bis, 22, 
23. 10*. 1, 10. 11: 9. 15: 18. 16: 26. 1 Cor. 1: 9. 2: 7. '5:, 5. 10: 31. 
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1 G: 15. All these cases have respect to nouns fern, only ; very ma- 
ny cases might he added of nouns of the masculine form, employed 
In the same way. The above Instances of the feminine forms are se- 
lected from only two epistles of Paul. I have found more than forty 
cases, of the same kind, in his remaining acknowledged epistles. 

On the other hand;' as to the excessive and unciassical use of 
the inf. with tig to, by Paul, I do not find it to be as Schulz has 
stated' it. in Romans, I find fifteen cases of infinitives with fig to ; 
in 1 Cor. there are five cases; in 2 Cor. there are four; in Gal. 
one; in Eph. three; in Phil, four; in Col. not one; in 1 Tim., 2 
Tim., Titus and Philemon, not one. But in our epistle, we have 
the inf with fig to, in 2: 17. 7: 25. 8: 3. 9: 14, 28. 10: 2 (did to), 
10: 15 Qtfrd rd). 12: 10. 13: 21; i. e. seven cases, just the same 
as the Pauline ones, and two more (10: 2, 15) of the same nature. 
If the want of frequency, with respect to this construction, proves 
the spuriousness of our epistle ; what does the same thing prove, 
in respect to the longer epistle, called the first to the Corinthians, 
which exhibits it only Jive times ? And what is to he said of the 
five epistles named above, which do not at all exhibit this favourite 
construction of Paul ? ' 

In regard to the frequency of nouns ending In -mg, the propor- 
tion is not greater, than in several of the Pauline epistles ; as any 
one may determine by consulting a (3 reek Concordance. 

(15.) c Our epistle uses TcayogvGfiug ; Paul p. 148.’ 

JI<iQo£v!itf4dg is used only once, Heb. 10: 24, and there not in 
the sense of £i}log. 

(16.) Our epistle uses for ancients ; Paul uses not- 

tisjtg, p. 149.’ 

Paul uses ;r atlytg, in this way, only in Rom. 9: 5. 11: 28. 15: 
8. As to nyf<f(jVT£{jGi, it is a common word for C H : [??, ancients, Matt. 
15: 2. Mark 7: 3, 5. also Sept. What should hinder Paul from elect- 
ing either of these synonymes at his pleasure ? 

(17.) ; Our author uses rtyofttinonut,* Paul uses TtfjQtioijLidgah 
:i poop/im, Our author uses dvtiyiv.d Paul dv- 

4}mir<yu- } p. 149.’ 

IfyajUinouca occurs only in 11: 40, and is synonymous, in soma 
of its meanings, with (lie other verbs named. Besides, is there not * 
as much departure from uniformity , in employing the several words, 
nouofgw, ri^utltn ( fu y as there is in using nijo>jkeno- 

? And is not uptrmWhztftu a classic and Sept, word, and sy-. 
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nonymous with dfdlarr^i ? Must a writer never employ but one 
and the same word ? 

If, Words employed in the epistle to the Hebrews in a sense different from that in which 
Paul uses them. 

Some of the objections, drawn from words of this class, have 
already been noticed above. 

(18.) L MazyQ&vptct, payiQofrvpdiv means patient waiting or ex- 
pectation^ In pur epistle; in Paul, it means lenity towards others , p. 
150.’ ’ ‘ 

Paul employs it In other senses than that of lenity. E. g. Col, 1: 
1 1, patient endurance of evil ; so 2 Tim. 3: 10 prob. 4: 2, see Wahl’s 
Lex. In the same sense it is probably used, in Heb. 6: 12, 15. But 
if this he not allowed ; it is enough to say ihni it uxpoftip la, in the 
sense of patient expectation, i# agreeable to Hellenistic usage. See 
Job 7; 16 Sept, and Jame*5: 7, 8.. 

(19.) c lU'.ivMr.uGdui and dnolfhfodui are used, by our au- 
thor, in the sense of restare , reliquum esse ; they are not so used by 
Paul, p. 150.’ 

Aarahinfo/tcu is used, actively , in the like sense, in Rom 11: 
4; and this sense is classic and Hellenistic, * Aiwbhtaitai is used 
in the active voice by Paul, in 2 Tim 4: 13, 20, in a sense as kin- 
dred to the use of it in our epistle, (where it is passive ), as one of 
these voices can be to the oilier, in regard to a verb of this nature. 

(20.) * Tndcyrarug, in our epistle, has a different sense from that 
in Paul’s epistles, p. 150.’ 

1 am not able to perceive the difference between virdantfug in 
2 Cor. 9: 4. 11:17, and in Heb. 3: 14. 11: 1, These are all the in- 
stances in which this word is employed by Paul or in our epistle, 
excepting Heb. L 3, where the word is used in the classical sense 
of the later Greek writers. See Wahfs Lex. on indaiurug. 

(21.) c Auynq, in Hebrews, means word given , assurance, decla- 
ration ; in Paul, doctrine , command , word in opposition to deed, p. 
150 .’ ’ ^ 

So b Heb. 13: 7, loyog means doctrine, as also in 5:13. 6: 1. 
On the other hand, in 1 Cor. 15: 54, it means assurance or declam- 
ation ; as also in Rom. 9: 6, 9. 1 Cor. 4: 19, 2 Cor. 1: 18. 1 Tim, !: 
15, 3: 1, 4: 9. Surely th^re is no ground for distinction here. In 
the sense of account, loo, Paul and our epistle agree ; e, g. Rom. 14; 
U. Heb. 4: 13. 13: 17. 
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2, ) 4 Ta:t$, in Hebrews, means series, succession ; Paul uses it 
ml order , arrangement , p. 1 50,’ 

c*i^\ in the Sepluagint, answers to rPVin prescribed order or 
gement , Prov. 29: 24 [31: 26 J ; to Job 28: 13, Aqtiila’s 
ation. In the Sept. Job 24- 5. 36: 28, It lias the sense of pre* 
1 arrangement. This , sense tits, equally well, 1 Cor. 14: 40. 
f: 5. and all the cases where it is used' in our epistle, viz. 5: 6, 

: 20, 7: 11, 17, 21. all of which are merely the same instance 
iig repeated. But, even if this exegesis be not admitted, still, 
nougb to say, that iccttg is employed in both the senses named 
hulz, in the Septuagint Greek, and also in classic authors. May 
auk like any other writer, employ the word, in different parts 
writings, (as he does a multitude of other words), with differ- 
iades of meaning? 

3, ) fc is used by our author in the sense of praestantior ; 

uf, only for more , p. 151.’ 

He!). 3: 3. 7: 23, n If law is used in the sense of more ; cer- 
in the last instance. On the other hand, in the sen so of 
antior , it occurs only once, 11: 4. And this sense is support- 
th by classic and Sepluagint usage. 

1 U. I*'jiv«wtiln *‘\prOHsionH, an<l pmUittr plir«scuiof»y, 

' these, Schulz has collected together a great number; so 
that if they are truly ivlmt he names them, they must render 
Niuineness of our epistle suspected, to every critical reader, 
diether he has rightly attributed to these words and expres- 
the characteristics which he gives them, remains to be exam- 

4, ) 4 The use of yu$, in our epistle, is excessive'; so much so, 

, translator, if he means to avoid misleading his readers, must 
pass it over unnoticed. Paul' is less frequent in the use of 
article; and employs it only in cases where it has a meaning, 
V 

the New Testament before me, the. epistle of Paul to the 
os occupies fourteen pages; that to the Hebrews, 'ten. hi 
ns, I find one hundred and forty five times, i. e. on an 
2 fe, more than ten to, a page; in our epistle* 1 find it ninety 
mes, i. e. on an average?, a little more than nine to a page. So 
for i\m favourite particle of the author of our epistle. 

5, ) 4 The words, and noouqo^c s, are used times 

29 
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almost without number, in our epistle, in respect to Christ’s offering 
up himself before God, by means of his death; Paul does not use 
the verb at all, nor the noun but once, Eph. 5: % in this sense, p, 

im: 

These words are employed in respect to the offering, by Christ, 
jn Heb v 9: 14, #5, 28. 10: 10, 12, ! 4, six instances; which, consider- 
ing the nature of the comparison between Christ’s death and the 
Jewish offerings, : is rather to be wondered at for unfrequent,tbim for 
frequent occurrence. But is it not truly surprising, that Schulz should 
.produce, as examples which have respect to the offering made by 
the death of Christ , TtQonqtiJZiu and nyoaqoya, in Heb. 5: 1, 3, 7. 8: 
3, 4, 9: 7, 9. 10: 1, 2, 5, 8, 11, 18. 1 1: 4, 17. 12: 7? all of which 
refer to Jewish offerings, excepting 12: 7, which has wholly anoth- 
er sense. Nor is the language of our epistle limited to wyoaqfyuv, 
and nQoqqoQa. The writer uses uvuq^to, in 7: 27 bis, 9: 28. 13: 
15; which is also used by other New Testament writers, e. g. 
James 2: 21. 1 Pet 2: 5, 21. As to the frequency with which nyoa- 
tyoyd is used, it is found only in five instances ; two of these (10: 5, 
8) are quotations from the Old Testament; and the other three, 
(10: 10, 14, 18), are all plainly occasioned by the quotations just 
named, as they are employed in reasoning upon it. No where else, 
in our epistle, does the writer use this word; but he employs 'Ova la. 
m less than fifteen times, which word Pan! has also employed live 
times. Considering the nature of the discussion in our epistle, is 
there any ground for the objection made. by Schulz? 

(26.) 4 ini dzm, and nyooeoyfotfui roj SfJ) arc fre- 

quent forms in our epistle; but not so in Paul, p. 153.’ 

The first of these phrases occurs only once, 7: 1 9. The frequency 
of it, therefore, should not have been alleged. But the same verb as 
applied to time, is used in Heb. 10: 25 and in Rom. 13: 12. That 
tea dzu) was a usual form of Hebrew Greek, is evident from 
James 4: 8. 

In respect to TtQQGfpyfndctt, it is nearly a synonyme with iy/i- 
^ tv, and is used a great number of times in the New Testament, 
and by Paul in 1 Tim. 6: 3, but in the figurative sense of attending 
to, giving heed to . The use of it in our epistle, (it is employed 
seven times), is occasioned by its correspondence with the Hebrew 
, which describes the action of approaching God with an qf 
firing ; an ■ idea which, from the nature of the comparisons institut- 
ed, youst pf necessity frequently occur, 

(27.) 4 Such forms as A a p § av a vv nehav^psrrB'ajiodooluv^ 
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£$yqit~Tt[ttfv~vM$ovg~faaffl*Muv~^ituyy£Mu$, are frequent,, 
and peculiar to, our epistle, p. 153,’ ' 

In Paul, too, we have, lapfictvetv %&Qtv — dnom oXrjv^a^ 
pttQv — - YMtulXi.yrp * — iifyimtlav — uqogfirp' — nirwpct — ■dovUlug— 
nmvpa iwhtolag — xytpa — 71 v tv pa tov xoapov- — piGtiov — 
fit 7 o v — at uf a vo v — a pro 1 — 0 txothp tj v — 0 ifw vtov — vp a £«— Tip earn- 
510 v—iTtctyydiav — pooq tjv — “ivvofojp- — vnopvyoiv* Is-not this equal" 
ly peculiar ? 

(28.) c /ha&qxrj, and the compounds and deri rates of tid'ivctc 
are unusually frequent in our epistle, p. 154.’ 

/ha fttjxtj is employed by Paul, nine times; but in oOfc* epistle, 
where the nature of the comparison lies between the old covenant 
and the new, the more frequent use of this word was altogether to 
be expected. Out of the seventeen instances, however, in which 
our author uses it. six are quoted from the Old Testament, viz. 8; 
8, 9 bis, 10. 9: 20. 10: 16; and three more are in phrases transfer-* 
red from the Old Testament, viz. 9: 4 bis. 10: 29; so that eight in- 
stances only belong properly to our author’s style. Could a less 
number than this be rationally expected, considering the nature of 
the discussion ? 

As to the uncommonly frequent use of the compounds and deri- 
vates of iktyptu in our epistle, the following is the result of compar- 
ison. Jiculihjpt, four times in Hebrews, two of which are irt quo- 
tations, viz. 8: 10. 10; 16. In the other two cases, the word is em- 
ployed in a sense different from the one. usual in the New Testament, 
viz. 9: 16, 17. M&idOtaig is one of the dnu§ ItyOptw of our epis- 
tle ; (see on these § 29). lihraildppb is used three times ; also 
in Gal. 1. 6; d&ezdv, Hebrews once, Paul six times ; wOd^Gig, He- 
brews twice ; vopoihndv, Hebrews twice, {vopo&eoia in Rom. 9; 4); 
inhkwg, Hebrews once, Paul twice; ngdlhmg, Hebrews once, 
Paul six. times; anoTidtifti, Hebrews once, Paul four times. Can 
the position of Schulz be supported, when the result of investigation 
turns out thus ? 

(29.) * Tdstovv, to bring to perfection , to advance to the highest 
mark, is a favourite expression of our epistle, p, 154.’ 

It is so' employed in 2:, 10. 5: 9. 7: 28. 12: 23. but in a differ- 
ent acceptation, in 7: 19. 9: 9. 10: 1, 14. 11: 40, perhaps, the last 
instance belongs to the other category. To the former, alleged 
peculiar sense of rduom, Paul is no stranger, Phil. 3; 12. comp. 2 
Cor. 12: 9. Other Hellenists; also, employ it in the same manner; 
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svXdfifit^,, Hebrews 2; tvXafi&tua, Hebrews! ; cvmufa, Hebrews 
l ; tvntohnarog, Hebrews I ; tvXoyta, Hebrews 2, Paul 9 ; evXo- 
ydv, Hebrews 6, Paul 8 ; fiS%ui(tQg, Hebrews I ; tvdoxitv, Hebrews 
3, Paul 11. 

On the other hand, compare the compounds of this sort in Paul, 
which do not occur in our epistle; viz. ivyjsvtjg, evuyyt'Xiov, tvay- 
yeluniqg, svdoyJa, evepy^ala, evVecog, 6uxcu@tm, fvxut&oig? fvlayq~ 
Tog, dvvotu, £U(A?cddorog, evodoupatj evntjoGdfxiog, wn^onidyog, tv- 
Tujommtv), tmtjjHot, fva&fiHv, evGsSwg, ivoqpog, suonXayyi/og, 
svoyrjfioi'MQ, fvayipionp tvayfpmv, tVT^emsXlu, £vqr t pid } euqi]~ 
pog, fUifuau’w, t uyjxyiGT foi, nr/aoiottu, tvyayiGrog, eoy^arog, *u- 
tyuyeca, evoifttu, Can there be any foundation, now, for the asser- 
tion of Schulz ? 

(36.) c Compounds with dud are unusually frequent, in our au- 
thor, p. 1 56.’ 

The fact stands thus. Oricc only are di>adtyoficw, dva&fwQHo, 
umxa&tfI£(.o, uvdym, aiaxapm cu>uXuyi£oput f avaGruvtjow, dv- 
ari'XXw, used in our epistle, * Avaqdo) is employed four times. 
In Paul, on the other hand, we find, mmfiulvm 7, dimyytXXco % «V~ 
ayt.tmffxoj 8., di’dy mating % urdyo> \ ? di>a£doo2 ? dimSwTtuyem I, «W- 

'QdlXm 1, dealt to a 5, dvaxatumeng 2, acuxotwoo) \ 9 dvaxccXviu m % 
dmntq txXaiopui 2, duuxonto) % dimyoirco 10, dvaXupfidno 4, dv&r 
Xvmg 3., druXvoi \, dvuXIftx ru 1 ? dvaXoyla 1 , dmpiim 1, dvavtow l ? 
dv.a'tyqo.) 1; dvdbog \ f upa$iiiog2, auanavco 4. dvemipnai dvuita- 
Xtr/ijrog 2, d,u;tXq:jdm 5, aimjnaiom \ 9 avtukhpu 1, % 

dumjivyw 1; all of which are wanting in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
Is there any want of frequency , in compounds of this sort, in the 
writings of Paul ? Rather is there not even a want of frequency , 
with respect to words of this class, in our epistle ? 

(37.) 'Good periods, with comparisons by oaov — rooovro, with 
d yds — :ung df with xultdg, etc. are not so frequent in Paul’s 
writings as here, p. 156,’ 

In what other epistle, has Paul had so frequent occasion for 
comparisons ? •• 

(38.) ' 2&or?/p/a, in the sense of Christian happiness , Is peculiar 
to our epistle. 3 AviiXoyL*. is also peculiar, p. 156.’ 

(a) Our epistle does not limit the word awrquiu to such a sense. 
It is employed in Its usual acceptation, in 2; 10. 1 1: 7, and proba- 
bly in 5: 9. 6* 9. 9: 28. On the other hand, Paul uses mmpjnt for 
Christian happiness, Rom. 10: 1, 30. 11: H. Eph. i: 13. I Thess, 
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5: 8, 9. 2 Thess. 2: 13. 2 Tim. 3: 15. (b) As to dvnloyla^ it is 
not found, it is true, in Paul’s acknowledged epistles ; but it is m 
Jude v. It ; and the verb dimity a?, is in Rom. 10: 21. Tit. 1: 9. 
S: 9. 

(39) 4 Maori) Qttv and iwQTVQtiG&ai, in the sense of heating 
honorary testimony , are peculiar to our epistle, p, 1 58.’ 

They are not. See Rom. 10: 2. 1 Tim. 5: 10 ; and often in the 
gospels, as may be seen in any of the New Testament lexicons. 

(40.) 4 The following habitual expressions, so often employed 
by Paul, are wanting in our epistle ; viz. ou Siloo vpag dyvotiv — 
•dtlm vpag tidtvai — to fro dt qijfu — yvmpi^m (yvaipiCoptv) di vp7v 
— otffa yap — oldaptv dt etc. — yivmantHv di ipdg filovlopeu — ri ovv 
ipovptv — all tgtl. ng—iptig ovv pot — ?? dyvourt — yivono — 
ti ovv — t/ ydp — ctpu ovv — ptvovvyt, p. 157 seq.’ 

If the want of these forms of expression in our epistle proves it 
to be spurious, then the same argument must prove a great part of 
Paul’s epistles to be so. E. g. ov delta vpdg dyvotiv is not in Gala- 
tians, Philippians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timo- 
thy, Titus, Philemon. Favourite as Schulz represents this phrase 
to be, it is found only in Romans twice, T Corinthians twice ; and in 
2 Corinthians, ov ydp dtloiitv vpdg dyvotiv once. 

fjilm Hi vpdg tidivcu is once in 1 Cor. 1 1: 8. and wanting in all 
the other Pauline epistles ; an expression, therefore, singularly fa- 
vourite. 

Tovro di qqpt is in ! Corinthians twice, and wanting in all the 
rest of Paul’s works. 

J vtopigm {ypMpt^outv) di upiv, Paul uses four times. The verb 
is employed some twenty times, in all his epistles, but not in the 
formula mentioned by Schulz. 

Oida, oid'aptv, etc. is used often by Paul, indeed unusually so ; 
in our epistle less frequently. In 10: 30 we have oidaptv^ and five 
other cases of deri vales from ti'dw or ttdeco occur. 

I'tvcoGxtiv di vpdg fioulopac, occurs only in Phil. 1: 12. 

Tl ovv ipovptv, in Romans six times, and no where else. 
Which then is spurious, the epistle to the Romans, or all the 
others ? 

1 *£pttg otiv pot, only twice, Rom. 9: 19. 11: 19. 

*£pt7 Tig, only once, 1 Cor. 1 5: 37. 

*11 dyvottTt, only twice, Rom. G: 3. 7: 1. 

My yivoixo, only In Galatians and Romans. 
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Tl yuy, not in Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, first Thessaloni- 
ans, second Thessalonians, first Timothy, second Timothy, Titos. 

Tl oi h, not in any of Paul’s epistles, except Romans, first Co- 
rinthians and Galatians. 

ovv f only in the epistle to the Romans, Galatians 1 once, 
Ephesians once, first Thessalonians once, second Thessalonians once. 
V jd$)U is used by our author too, 4: 9. 12: 8. 

Mevovvye > in Romans, Philippians; but no where else in Paul’s 
epistles. 

Certain is it, then, that the same argument which would prove 
the spuriousness of our epistle, would also prove the spuriousness 
of more or less of Paul’s acknowledged epistles ; for there is not 
a single phrase mentioned by Schulz, in all his list of 4i favourite 
expressions often repeated by Paul,” which is not wanting in more 
or less of his acknowledged epistles. The words old'u, oidufttn, etc, 
only, are to be excepted. Many of these favouritisms we see, too, 
upon examination, turn out to belong only to some single epistle ; e. g. 
■01-lm (U upctg udkvtu 9 rovro ds q yiifdoxHv di Vftctg j dovkopvu, 
tl aZv Zyovftfv, iimg ovv pat* w* and ij uyvoiirs. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how a man of Schulz’s intelligence, could willing- 
ly risk the hazard of such arguments as these. 

I have omitted no argument of a philological nature, which Dr. 
Schulz has brought forward, excepting a few lintiS. teyop&m r, of 
which 1 shall hereafter take notice. If the reader hesitates in re- 
gard to the sufficiency of some parts of the answers to Schulz, which 
1 have laid before him, I request him to suspend his decision, until 
he shall have read through the sequel ; in which the general me- 
thod of argument used by Schulz and SeyfFarih, will be the subject 
of further observation. Before I proceed to this, however, the al- 
legations of Seyffarth, (in cases wherein they differ from those of 
Schulz, and from those made by Berthoidt and others, which have 
already been examined), must be considered, i do not aim at writ- 
ing a regular review of Seyffarlh’s whole book; but merely to pass 
in review such arguments of his, as have not already been exam- 
ined, omitting only those, on which it cannot well be supposed, that 
he placed any important reliance. 
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§ 28. Objections of Seyffarth examined. 

I shall first examine the objections drawn from the alleged 
Si ' peculiarity of the matters treated of,” in our epistle. 

(1.) c Paul concerns himself only with those churches which 
he himself established. He was not the founder of any church 
purely Hebrew. The person who, in our epistle, addresses the 
Hebrews, must have sustained a relation to them very different 
from that which Paul sustained, § 47.’ 

Is any thing plainer, however, through the whole epistle, than 
the fact, that the writer of it was not a founder or bishop of the 
church whom he addresses ? Not a hint of either of these re- 
lations is discoverable. The circumstances, then, agree altogeth- 
er with the condition of Paul, who did not found or preside over 
the Hebrew churches. 

But the assumption, that Paul never concerned himself with 
any churches of which he was not himself the founder, is mani- 
festly erroneous. Did not this apostle write his epistle to the 
Romans, before he ever saw Rome ? See Rom. 1:13. 15: 24. 
Are not the expressions, in this epistle, as affectionate and as au- 
thoritative, to say the least, as in the epistle to the Hebrews? 
Paul, surely, had a very deep sympathy and tender concern for 
his Jewish biethreu. See Rom. 0: 1 seq. 10: 1 seq. 11: I seq. 
Compare, for expressions of kindness, Heb. 6: 10 seq. 10:32 
seq., in particular v. 34, if the reading fitauolg poo be adopted ; 
and Titmann, in his recent edition of the New Testament, has 
adopted it. 

(2.) fi Paul no where treats formally of the dignity of Jesus; 
nor does he any where employ such arguments as our epistle ex- 
hibits, against defection from Christianity, p. 104. ? 

Paul no where else treats of the resurrection, in such a man- 
ner a$ the 1 Cor. xv. does ; nor of many other subjects, discuss- 
ed in that epistle ; does it follow, that Paul did not write the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, because it has these peculiarities? 
Besides, the fact is not correctly stated by Seyffarth. Surely 
Rom, 9; 5. Eph. 1: 20—23. Phil 2: 6— 11. Col. 1: 18—19. 
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contain something about the dignity of Christ; not to mention 
many other passages. That the apostle has no where, except in 
our epistle, entered into a forma! comparison of Christ with oth- 
ers, is true ; but it is enough to say* that no where else did the 
occasion demand it. 

(3.) ‘ Paul everywhere inveighs against Jewish opinions; 
urges justification ftoiyig&yon vopov, and it tar mg; dwells on 
the glorious advent of the Messiah; and urges the equal right of 
the Gentiles to the blessings of the Christian religion. Not a 
word of all tills, in the epistle to the Hebrews, p. 105/ 

And where is there any thing of all this, in the first epistle to 
the Corinthians? Must a writer always speak of the very same 
subjects, and in the same way ? And if he does not., but speaks 
pro re nata , is it any just ground of suspicion, that such of his let- 
ters as are not exactly like certain other ones, cannot be genu- 
ine ? 

(4.) 6 It is wonderful, that our epistle should represent the 
devil as the cause of death, 2: 14 ; Paul knows nothing of : such 
a cause, see 2 Tim. 1: 10. i Cor. 15: 55, p. 106/ 

This objection is built on an exegesis of Heb. 2: 14, which 
cannot be supported ; see the Commentary on this passage. But if 
the exegesis were correct, it would not follow, that the apostle might 
not, in one passage, express a sentiment which he has no where 
else expressed. See, for example, I Cor. 15: 22 — 28. After 
all, it is not true, that Paul does not recognise Satan as the au- 
thor of the condemning sentence which Adam incurred ; see I 
Tim. 2: 13, 14. x 2 Cor. 11:3, comp, with Rom. 5: 12 seq. ■ 

(5.) Paul, when he writes to any church, enters into a par- 
ticular consideration of all their wants, and woes, and dangers ; 
e. g. in his epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians* 
p. 107. seq/ 

And does Paul any where shew a deeper sympathy for those 
whom he addresses, than the writer of our epistle exhibits? 
Must every epistle which a mail writes, be de omni scibili , or de 
Omni re possibili 9 As Paul was not bishop of the church whom 
he, addresses b our epistle, it was not to be 'expected that he 
Would use the same degree of freedom, in all respects* which he 
80 
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uses in some others of his epistles. Particularly, may we well 
suppose, that he would be sparing in localities and personalities, 
if his epistle was designed to be encyclical ; as we have good rea- 
son to believe it was. 

(6.) £ Our epistle every where urges to rtXuoTfjva ; not so 
Paul. With our author, too, the sonship of Christ is the great 
xeXuozvQ of religion; not so in Paul. See 1 Cor. 3: 11, where 
it is reckoned as the foundation » Where too has Paul compar- 
ed Christ to the angels ? p. 110.’ 

That Paul does not urge forward those whom he addresses, to 
a higher degree of Christian knowledge and virtue, is an allegation 
which I believe to be novels and which needs to be met only 
when something is brought forward to substantiate it. As to the 
doctrine of Christ’s Sonship being reckoned as the foundation of 
Christianity, 1 find nothing of it in 1 Cor. 3: II, where Christ, 
in his mediatorial person or character simply, is presented. That 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles have not run a parallel between 
Christ and the angels, is true enough ; but how are we to shew 
that Paul never could do this in one epistle, because he has not 
.done it in another? 

(7.) 4 There is more pure and continuous argument, in our 
epistle, than in those of Paul.’ 

There is more pure and continuous argument in the epistle 
to the Romans, than there is in the epistles to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossi mis, and Thessalonians; but Is this, any proof, 
that Paul did not write the latter epistles? And must the tenor 
of all , the epistles which any man writes, however diverse the 
occasion and the subject may be, always be one and the same ? 

(8.) 4 Paul cites the Old Testament with great freedom, at 
one time following the Septuagint, and at another, the Hebrew. 
Our author keeps close to the Septuagint.’ 

The case is too strongly stated. It is not exactly correct, 
in either respect. Rut if it were, it does not follow, that in writ- 
ing to those who had the Greek Scriptures in their own hands, 
and were .habitually conversant with them, Paul would not keep 
closer than usual to the words of the ancient oracles, it is alto- 
gether natural that he should do so* 
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I. Objections drawn from peculiar phrases. 

, (9.) ‘The following phrases are sui generis, and maxime pe- 
culiares, in our epistle ; Viz, d'taqoyomyov ovopu xXrjyot’Ofiuv, thca 
tig narigu, d'oSij c utquuouv, ntrtQtdotu ttmi, d{)p}v Xapfidvuv 
luhicfM; dyynytdg tfjg dpoXoytag, puyivywv t(*!v XtXulriptvmVi 
nu la r!?g iXrtldog, morpiu ■ rijg dyy^g z & ,v loytav zov titov, 
dii'xitftvtiui dyjjt, fttyiGpov yvp*jg re you nvtvparog, nyootypo- 
*&‘ui &(j6vq> yuyitug, *£ uvUodmcDv kail rf apodal. myixuoBat apuQ- 
riutf, ucpmxu tdv iijg dyyr.g Xoyov, xui tnl tqu TiXtidrijra ytyfG~ 
, B‘tu } ytmuoQui d'toyzdg ir xovyuviov, pipijTut hop did nicnemg xh]- 
QQvopovtmov, dyxviia ZXnidog, nyoxftpunj ilnig, teysvg etg to (htj- 
vtxig, hvmXrf dnodtxuiovi', ptruitiltpun} Upotavvy, £ojr uxctzdXv- 
Tog f mymytctfuifog uno twv dpayroiXoii/, dixcumpuia Xaryelag, n£* 
QixmuXvpiavog yovoiuy, mdutv i'piv, navtG&ut, nyoG(f£{jopivriv f 
didayal gu>ui, and \)vola ctn^oeoyg, p. 83.’ 

Admitting, now, that the same phraseology cannot be found 
in Paul’s epistles ; is not the Greek of these phrases classic or 
Hellenistic? Is it not such as a writer might choose, without 
any uncommon peculiarities ? But without insisting on this, I 
have only to remark, at present, that the same kind of argument 
which Seyffarlh adduces, if it he valid, will prove any one of 
Paul’s epistles to be spurious, with equal force. 1 must refer the 
reader, for the illustration and proof of this, to § 29 in the sequel* 

$L Objections from the peculiar forms and juncture of words, in our epistle. 

(10.) ‘Our author makes a peculiarly frequent use of composite 
words* His epistle contains five hundred and thirty four words 
of this sort ; while Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, uses only 
four hundred and seventy eight, p# 9 IP 

Without following on, in the steps of Seyffarth, to examine whe- 
ther his enumeration, is correct, I take it as he has presented it. I 
open my New Testament at the epistle to the Colossians accident 
/ tally, and proceed to count the composite words ; which amount,, 
if l have made no mistakes, to one hundred and seventy eight ; 
the number of pages is three* The epistle, then, averages fifty 
nine composite words ; to a page* The epistle to the Hebrews, 

’ ' occupies ten pages, and has, according to Seyffarth, live' hundred 
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add thirty four composite words, i. e. on an average, fifty three 
to a page. If it is spurious for this reason, a fortiori the epistle 
to the Colossians must be counted spurious also. 

(IL) 6 Our author is partial to the use of participles, and of 
the genitive absolute. He employs eighty four active participles* 
and one hundred and seven passive and middle ones, and seven 
cases of the genitive absolute; while in the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, there are only ninety active participles, and forty two pas- 
sive, and no cases of the genitive absolute, p. Bl. 3 

Allowing the enumeration of Seyffarth to be correct, the aver- 
age number of participles, on each page, will be for Hebrews, 
nineteen ; for Romans, ten. Put now this principle to the test, 
in some other epistles* If 1 have rightly counted^ the epistle to 
the Colossians has active participles thirty four, passive 'forty, 
pages three, average number of participles to a page, twenty four. 
Ephesians has active participles sixty, passive twenty four, pages 
four and a half, average to a page, twenty three. Of course, if 
our epistle is spurious, because it employs so many as nineteen 
participles to each page, then these epistles must be spurious, 
which employ twenty three or twenty four to a page. 

And as to the genitive absolute, the second Corinthians, (which 
has active participles ninety seven, passive seventy seven, pages 
nine, average to a page, nineteen, the same as' in our epistle), has 
the genitive absolute three times* Can any thing be more in- 
conclusive, now, than such a species of reasoning ? , , , 

(12.) 4 Onr author has peculiar junctures of words; e. g. 
iayarov tjftfgu u> P to dpstdOnGV tijg paving, mtvmvim with the 
genitive, oiaq ogtotfoog Tu.gd, gijixa ngog tlvu., uvamx.oig rmt* vt- 
ttgofy naOqitcau dyuyitv tig do tuv, xgui qom with the 

accusative, fv yy^kigo) with the accusative, ddvmrov with the in- 
finitive after it, a l ngortgov r^igai, ytuxupaX Xur $ father, p. 81. 3 

Some of these phrases are Pauline ; e. g. d^doramg vex gup, 
Rom. 1: 4, 15; 12, 21, 24. Phil. 3: 1 1. So evuyytXICw with the 
accusative, Rom* 10: 5 bis, 2 Cor. 11:7. Gal. i; 9. In regard to 
the others, if they prove any tiling, they will prove too much ; for 
the same kind of argument would show, (as we shall hereafter 
see), that the first epistle to the Corinthians is spurious. The 
phrases in question are all either classic or Alexandrine Greek ; 
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and how can it be shewn, then, that it was either impossible or 
improbable, that Paul should employ them? 

UL Objections drawn from f.he use of words employed, in our epistle, in a sense different 
from that which Paul attaches to them. 

(13.) c Ytog ihoo, in our epistle, designates the higher na- 
ture of Christ, and not the Messiah simply. In Paul, it has the 
latter, sense, p. 60 seq3 

Paul also uses it in the former sense, in Rom. I: 3, 4. 8: 3, 
32, and probably in 2 Cor. 1: 19. In our epistle, it is used in 
the sense, alleged by SeyfFarth to be the exclusive one, only in 
1: 2 and perhaps 7: 3. In other cases, it is employed in the 
usual sense of Messiah ; viz. in 1:5 bis, 8. 4: 14. 5: 5, S. 6: 6* 
7; 28. 10:29. 

(14.) fi Ahjyoi'dftog, lord , possessor, is peculiar to our epistle, 
p. 633 * 

Not so: Jn Bora. 4: 13, 14 . 8: 17* Gal. 3: 29. 4s 7. Tit. 
3:7, It is used in the same way. Indeed, the usage of *Ar t f)ovQ~ 
fiog, jo this sense, is Pauline, instead of antipanline . 

(Jo*) 4 Our author uses vnoatuatg in the sense of fimdmnen- 
turn, Heb. 1:3; Paul no where employs it in such a sense, p. 
663 

In Heb. 1: 3, vnoatumg is unique. In 3: 14. 11: 1, wider- 
rmtg means confidence ; so in Paul, 2 Cor. 9: 4. 1 1: 17. 

(16.) ‘Vipyop, in the sense of beneficence, Heb. 6: 10, is pe- 
culiar to our epistle, p. 763 

The meaning attributed to I'qyov here, is deduced merely 
from the context, viz. from uychrrjg which follows it. The sense 
of ifi/ov itself here does not differ from that which it has, in Eph. 
2: 10. Col. i: 10. Tit. 2: 14, specially 2 Cor. 9: 8. 1 Tim. 6; 
18. So also in Malt. 26: 10. Acts 9: 36. 

(17.) 4 ITijllmg in our epistle, 7: 4, means quam insignia 
how distinguished ; Paul applies it only to magnitude, Gal. 6, II, 
p. 773 , 

These two instances are the only ones, in which nrjlhog oc- 
curs in the New Testament. IhjXfaog properly signifies, of 
what magnitude , It may be applied either in a physical or mor~ 
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al sense. In Gal. 6: 11, it is applied in the former sense, (so 
also in the Septuagint, Each. 2: 2) ; in Heb. 7: 4, it is used in the 
latter sense ; at least, it designates greatness of rank or condition . 
Can any thing be more natural than the derivation of this secon- 
dary sense of the word, in such a case, from the primary one ? 

(18.) ^'Owog, Heb. 8: 8, 10, is used in the sense of iota 
gens ; Paul does not employ it in this -sense, p. 77. 5 

It is sufficient to reply, that both of these instances are not 
our author’s own words ; they are quotations from the Septuagint. 
As to the writer’s own use of otxog, he employs it in the usual 
sense, viz, household . See Heb. 3: 2 — 6. 10: 21. 11:7, and 
comp. 1 Cor. 1:16. 1 Tim. 3: 4, 5, 12, 15. 5: 4. 2 Tim. 1: 
16. 4: 19 etc $ also Acts 7: 10. 10: 2 etc. 

(19.) 4 9 £Tuovvaya)yrj is peculiar to our epistle, p. 77.* 

It is employed but once, Heb. 10: 25. Only once more is 
it found in all the New Testament, and that is in 2 Thess. 2: 1, 
in a sense like that in Heb., .0: 25. If any thing can be fairly 
deduced from this, it is in favour of the Pauline origin of our 
epistle. 

(20.) c K~oofA.iy.6v, in the sense of exormttm , Heb. 9: 1, is 
peculiar. Paul uses zoo'fuog and zexoafuwtvog, p. 78.’ 

The exegesis of tills word is manifestly erroneous. See 
Heb. 9: 11, 24. 12: 22. Rev. 21: 2. 

(21.) c IlegiKalmro* is used, Heb. 9: 4, to express the cov- 
ering of vessels ; in 1 Tim. 2:9, for the veiling of women, p. 
79.’ 

llepMakmrct), is not used in 1 Tim. 2: 9, nor any where in 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles. It is used only in Mark 14: 65. 
Luke 22: 64 ; and there, in the same sense as in Heb. 9: 4. 

(22.) c JEwsldriGig is used, in our epistle, in the sense of ani- 
mus, mens ; by Paul, in the sense of conscience , p. 79.’ 

So is it used in the sense of conscience, too, by our author, 
in 13: 18, and probably 10:22. In 10:2, it means conscious- 
ness. Only in Heb. 9; 9, 14, has it the sense of mens, animus; 
which also it seems to have, in 2 Cor. 5: II. 

(23.) £ is used in the sense of abolishing , Heb. 

10: 9 ; Paul uses umugym, p. 30.* 
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9 u4vui{)tm is used but once ; and then, in a sense which is 
common in the Septuagint and in classic authors. Kmagyim is 
also employed by our author, Heb. 2: 14, and in the same sense 
in which Paul employs it ; which sense is exclusively Pauline. 
Comp. Luke 13: 7. 

In regard to the words ah!w, ragt-g, and yyovficvoi, on which 
Seyffarth also charges peculiarity of signification, in our epistle, 
they have been already examined above. See pp. 104. 225, 182. 

IV. *' Jin'otc. Zfyviuvct of our epistle. 

Nearly one half of Seyffarth’s Essay is occupied with reck- 
oning up words of this class, 1 6 — 28. It is singular, that he 

should bring into this computation words that occur in the quo- 
tations made from the Septuagint ; e. g. iXiacuv, nccQanwgaG- 
£iog, 7i i ooeoy/hfe, rgoyia, ogOog, etc. ; as if these were chargea- 
ble, as pec iliarities, upon the idiom of our epistle. Yet such is 
the ardour with which arguments of this nature have been urged 
by him, Schulz, and others, that the bounds of sober reflection 
are not unfrequently overleaped, and objections uo distinguishing- 
ly pressed into service, by these writers, 

1 subjoin a catalogue of these Xtyofisva, because I wish 
to put the reader in possession of all that is adduced, to over- 
throw the Pauline origin of our epistle. The force of the argu- 
ment, I shall examine in a subsequent section. 

I remark here only, that I find, by actual examination, this- 
whole class of so called ana £ Ityo^vu, (almost without excep- 
tion), are words both of classical and of Septuagint or Alexan- 
drine usage. The employment, therefore, of words belonging to 
both these kinds of Greek, can mark nothing very peculiar in 
the style or' choice of words adopted by our author. The in- 
stances alleged by Seyffarth are the following ; viz. 

Chap, L IloXvutgmg zal noXvrgomog, anavyuffftoc, yagarn/jg, 
fttyuXaujiw?, iXiaauv,* II. Jluguggvii^, £uo{h*nadoniu, owtntgug'" 
tvgta), pgctyv, napcai Xqatotg, lXaox&a{hii* Ilf. Mho yog, digun cou, 
na g a n m pan g o $, * itgoaoy (Ugm .* IV. * Yhidfiypu, aq uvi\g> tgay?]~ 
Xlgo), pot]duu ? i mat gag* V. Mtigtcmudhp, fatty glut, on tog, 
n()omyogiv^ug P vmdgog, ui&dytrjgw, VI. IlugadiiyftazL^ 
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£a), doiuvri, huTvyydvw governing the genitive, dvriloyia, upatdt- 
S'SroQ, VII. Konf\j dinar oj(), dtprfrcoy, ayfvtaXoyqtog, aqmpoimpi- 
voQj dirjveitdg, dlxfro&ipta, nar^idijyfjg, Uyutfla, Gvvavidtm, di&hti* 
Gig* ctna(jtt(3uT0Q, navttXtg, dp lav tog, VHI. v £tt ddi^a y dva- 
cpdpw, yjj7i£tctTi'£(o, vopofterflv, diandtvoa, iXscog eivcu*, naXatudv, 
dqaviopog. IX. * r'y%aivl£opai, quv?1£m 9 alpaiaxyuoia, dpt h wring, 
GvvttXata rent/ aioii/cnv. X. * Avouzqov, nyoaqazog, dvLXivi]Q, txuq- 
o'guapog, ixovajoig, qofieyog, ivt tfiyiCuv, afihjaig, deatgifeiv, dpei- 
drop 6$, ypovi&iit. XL Evayzottiv, doxy a, ava^t'&priTog, nu^tni- 
dypog, ttjlp^vov, ctmdiog, dwicypa, myytanovyiiv, xardmonog, 
nugapfioX??, zvpTiavl&ov, xutuympi&Gfiut, ptXwnrj, dd^pa, 37 ^ 0 - 
fiXtiroput. XII. 'Voryagovv, vtcfog, dcfaycovtag, dpaloyiCoput, Yap- 
vziv, dtvuYad'rGTavab, b/.’kav&dvuv, ohyonyslv, vodog, naoidvat, 
tyoyid*, dg&og*, ivoyXtlv, ntyonorOYia, petdntiTu, ytyluqdv? yvo- 
qog, d'lKGteXXoput, quvtaola, tpTQopag, txqoflog, navtjyvytg, oeio), 
dodXturog, Yazapa?Joxo). XIII. /ior { &6 b \ ijyovpsvog, dvadatn^jdw, 
svTiQiia, dXvaneXrjg. 

The whole number is one hundred and eighteen; from which 
are to be subtracted those six marked with an asterisk, as they 
are quoted from the Septuagint, and belong not to our author. 
The amount then of dnat Xtyopava is one hundred and twelve. 
And they are collected, too, with an unsparing hand ; e. g. dnu~ 
Tcop, dpytwp, dyevaaXoyqTog, tylptjvov, i'vryopog, auqofiog, and 
many other words like these, where it is difficult to see how the 
author of our epistle could avoid choosing the very terms which 
he has employed, if we consult the connexion in which they 
stand. 

This list appears, indeed, quite large and formidable to any 
one, who has not put to the test the principle of reasoning to which 
it must appeal, if any weight be allowed it in the scale of evi- 
dence against our epistle. That principle I shall bring to the 
test, by subjecting one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles to an ex- 
amination, in the same way, and on the same grounds, which 
SeyfFarth, Schulz, and others, have thought proper to adopt in 
the examination of our epistle. 
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§ 29. Objections made against the genuineness of our epistle , 
compared with those which may be made against the jirst epis- 
tle to the Corinthians . 

It often struck me, while engaged in the toilsome and protract- 
ed labour of examining the preceding objections made against the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, by Schulz and Seyffarth, that the 
only just method of weighing the whole force of the arguments, 
which they deduce from peculiarities of phraseology arid the 
choice of words by our author, would be, to carry the same prin- 
ciples of reasoning along with us, to the examination of one of 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and see whether as great a list of 
expressions and words, foreign to the other acknowledged epis- 
tles of Paul, might not be found, as in the epistle to the Hebrews. 
This task, so far as I know, has never yet been performed by any 
critic. And yet, such an experiment seems to be obvious and 
necessary, in order that we may judge, with any confidence, in 
regard to the alleged singularities of our epistle. 1 have gone 
through with the appalling labour of performing such a work ; 
and I shall now present the reader with the results of this under- 
taking. 

In making choice of an epistle among the acknowledged wri- 
tings of Paul, I found some difficulty. I chose, at last, the first 
epistle to the Corinthians ; because, like that to the Hebrews, it 
presents several topics that are peculiar to itself. In this respect 
it has more resemblance to our epistle, than any oilier of Paul’s 
acknowledged letters. Consequently, a comparison of its pecu- 
liarities of phrase and diction, with the other epistles of Paul, 
would be more like a comparison of our epistle with these, and 
would be more just, than a similar comparison of any other of 
Paul’s epistles. 

I divide the peculiarities of the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
into two great classes. 
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L Phraseology peculiar to this epistle, anti found no where in the other acknowledged 
writings of Paul. 

1 Coe. I. 1 'HytuGpivoi, as a title of Christians, used no where 
else by Fan!. 2 ' Emzalovpevoi to ovopa tov Xvglov /. X. as a 
periphrasis for the idea of Christians. 5 *Ev navil in lomtod'rjze 
ip gvtcS. 9 Elg zoivmviuv tov vtov avzov. 10 Ilagamho 
vpdg Sid tov dvdputog tov Kvyiov LX ....... Pan] says, did £ 

Xqigtqv, Horn. 15: 30, — to avzd liyipts, he in unison — zanqQziGpi- 
vqi iv no aimp vot. 13 ALspigiozai d Xgiardg ; is Christ divided f 
..... Paul uses ft $ g /f co, in the sense of impart , e. g. Rom. 12: 3. 

2 Cor. 10: 13. 16 slotnov ovz oU'u, Paul commonly uses to loi- 

ndv, Eph. 6 : 10. Phil. 3: 1 . 4: 8 . 2 Thess. 3: 1 . 17 Xocpia loyov > 

.... Paul uses loyov Goqiug, Col, 2: 23.—%£V(o8f { 6 aruvgog. 18 

O loyog o tov Gzavgov, 21 Mcogiag tov migvypuzog* 25 3fm- 
gov tov S' mv. 27 3£o)gdv tov zdapov. 25 ’.J.o&epig tov Seov* 
27 \4o&?vri tov xoo) uov. 26 Blintze ii]v zlrjaiv — Goqol mrd 
odpxcc — Svvccroi, for those in an elevated station , 30 'Og tyeviffiri 

iqftiv o office Sizuiogvvi] zs zed dytuGpdg zed dnolvzgwGig. 

IL 1 c Tmpop}v loyov . — to pugzvgiov tov $ sou. 2 Ov yd® 
ikgivd to uMvai, l determined not to make known , 4 Usiftoi go (pl- 

ug loyoi — dnoSsiiig nvsvpazog zai Swaps mg. 5 Xocpia dp&gw- 

ncov, human subtlety. 6 Xoqiu tov umvog zovzov.. in 1 Cor. 

ooqiu is used seventeen times, in the epistle to the Romans only 
once, and that in a quotation, Rom. 11: 33. 7 llgooipi&v . .... ngd 

zwv Mmvwv . ' 8 v sJg%ovTSQ tov umvog wvrov — zdgiog rijg ddgqg. 
10 kinozulvnistv did tov nvtvpctrQg — nvtupa igsvvd — ra jdaLtrj 
zoo #*o£L ' 13 AtSav.TQig dvd'garnh>r i g ooqdug l dyo tg—di da xr o tg 
nvsvputog — nvsvpmixolg nvsvpanxd Gvyzgipovrsg. 14 l i J vzizdg 
iivOgmnog — nvevp urtxdig cc vazgi vszeu. 

III. I XagxizoTg, as applied to persons . 3 Kurd dv&gomov ns- 

gmazshs. 6 *Eyoj iqmtvGu, applied to the labour of a religious 
teacher' — kdfnollmg monos, Apollos supplied with water , applied to 
the' same — •d'sdg r { v£civs, made to increase , (Hiphil of the Hebrews), 
no where employed in this sense by Paul, in his other epistles, nor 
appropriated to designate such a shade of thought. 8 Arppstm 

, scarce tov idiov zdnov Paul says, scarce ra igyu, e. g. Rom, 2: 

6. 2' Cor. 11: 15. 2 Tim. 4:14. 9 Xvvsgyol &sov — &sov ysmpyiov 
- — &sov oixod'Qpq. 10 Xoqdg dgytTSxzmv* 11 Bepilmv z&d'Uza* 
12 * Emimdopuv ygvoov, ugyvgov, x. z, l. 13 \ll ypigu Seldom 
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—~£v rcvgi arwxoductsrtxc — to nay dompdaei. 14 Mtatidv l upftrn- 
vuv. lb v E^yov mi uxahiv — rmftrp>m mg did nvgog. 18 Mmgdg 
fivBafttu. 21 *Ev di>i)gmuoig xavyuaftai. 23 Tpug XgtGtQv? 
Xgtatdg ft Bov j ye are Christ's, Christ is God's. 

IV. 1 *Tnrj(tit7iQ Xqi gtqv- — * oimvapotr pvat^gimv, 3 Elg ila- 
ypaxov uvui — })piga, day of trial, trial . .4 'Epavro/ avvetdeh. 5 

II QQ MCUQoS YOlVUV — fiovlul TMV YM (jfJl(OP ItUkCVOQ flvBTOU ZtvL 

6 MsTotc'XfjfiuTi £ bi v ug ? to transfer figuratively — to pd V7ii@ b yi~ 
ypantai qyovth, not to think of one's self more highly than the Scrip- 
tures allow ; Paul uses nay o .... cf youth in such a case, Rom. 12: 
3, and employs qyoreh imp in the sense of having a regard for, 
Phil I : 7. 4 : 1 0. — ftvaiouv dnip ... . .scarce. 7 Ataxplvuv tivd, 
to make one to differ. 8 X emusapivoe that — puaifavuv, to ham 
a happy or prosperous state, 9 ' Eg ydrovg unod'tTzou — 19 durpov yt- 
VBuftui. 10 Mtoyut did Xqcgtov — qgdvipm tv Xgiaup — layvQoi 
applied to persons — tvdo'Sos in the same manner. 13 IltgmaftdQ- 
pea a tov stoop ov — ndvtwv neglipijpa — m Q ami. 14 * Evtytnmvj, 
act voice , putting to shame; no where else, except with a passive 
meaning*, lb Iluidaymyol iv Xpcoxm — nartQtg [iv Xytozoj ] — 

iv A (wait# ..... y&vvdv. 1 7 *Odovg tag iv Xpiartp, Christian 

doctrines . 19 * Ear o Kuotog dtlryy, 20 Eaoiktta too fttov . . . . 

av tv loym ..... tv dvr date. 21 Ev gdfidcp tlftth, 

V. I "(fkiog dmvBtcu — yvvc Ci%w &%£tv> to cohabit with a wo- 

man. 2 lit vihh, to be sorrowful ; Paul, to make sorrowful , 2 Cor. 
12: 21. 3 * Antov iv am pun, (Paul, dnmxu iv oagyJ, Col. 2; 5.) 
rr- naQm* T(p nvsvpari. 4 Xvvct%ftivTO)v upmv, xctl r.ov ipov nviu- 
paxog, is altogether unique, in the shade of idea. 5 Eig okeftgov 
tfjg ffccQXQQ, iva id itvevpa acoftp, is altogether peculiar. 7 £x- 
yaftulgtiv ..... ^vpip — to itdaya ypuSv, {Xgiazog) 8 *E~ 

ogid'Cuv tv iviAtj naloud — gvpr { xuxlag xm novqgiag — atgvpoig ti- 
Imgivtiag xat dhjfttiag. 10 Ilogvoi too yoapov roviov — in tov 
yoapov igtXftttv, to withdraw entirely from converse with men. 12 
Tovg lam, those within the church . 

VI. 1 Tlgdypu i%uv, to have ground for a suit at law. 2 01 
dyzot tov mayor xgtvouoi—dvd gtoz n pmyptW. 3 Ayyelovg ngi- 
vovptv, altogether sui generis . , 4 Xadl&iv, to make to sit as judges, 
5 JJgdg ivtgomjv fayco, also in 15: 34 .—diaxghm,, dm piaov. 6 
Eghtrui psid, goes to law with— arc tar og^ used eleven times in this 
epistle, ami not once in' Romans, Colossians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Thessalonians, Philippians, 2 Timothy., 7 Kgipatu, lawsuits— dnoa- 
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t spiopm, to suffer one's self to be defrauded — dnoGxsgiw, to defraud . 
9 " Adwot, for Heb. EPTOn . Paul uses the word but once, and 
then in the singular number, Rom. 3: 5, and in quite a different way. 
11 Amaiwdfjvax iv ovopan * no v. 12 Ilavta pot igeGtt — oujw- 
qfgu, five times in this epistle, and no where else in all of Paul’s ac- 
knowledged epistles, except twice in 2 Cor.- — ■i£ovouHCeG&ut mo 
■ tivog. ■ 1 5 Meiri Xgiox gv — uogvpg peXfj. 1 6 , KoXXwpfvog ‘ Kvglw 
— xoXXmpepog trj nogvxj. 20 ’Ayogd£ eo&ai zipijg — dogafew iv to 

GWpUXt. 

VII. 1 Zuvuwog dnxsG'dcu, to cohabit with . 2 ’ Eyuv yvvaixa* 

to marry or possess a wife . 5 JEnl to am d rite, ye may come togeth- 

er. 14 ‘Aytdgw, in a sense sui generis — dxdfiapxog, in a sense pe- 
culiar ; so also ay tog, which follows. 19 \H rngnopy ovdiv 

Paul says, ovn nsguoprj n loymi, Gal. 5:6. 6: 15 . — d dxpoflvGria 
ovdiv ion — TtiptiGig ivxoXdiv . . . . , Paul says, vnaxot] niGitmg, Rom, 
1: 5. 16: 26 ; or onuxoij simply, Rom. 5: 19. 6: 16. 15: 18. 16: 19; or 
he uses vnctxovw, Rom. 6: 12. 6: 17. 10: 16 et saepe. 20 &h]Gig, 
condition in life , rank ; nowhere so employed by Paul. 21 Mt] goi 
jusleito; be not solicitous — pctXXov ypijoab, prefer . 25 * EniTuyy]v 

i'y&w — dXszipivog vnd A'vgiov Paul uses qXe/frjv simply, Rom. 

11: 30. 2 Cor. 4: !. 1 Tim. 1: 13, 16. 26 AaXo v drtigama} 

Paul uses xaXdv simply, in the same sense, e. g. Rom. 14: 21. Gal. 
4: 18. 29 To Xqmqv, hereafter , for the future. 31 Xgdc&oa toll 

xdopqi — to Gyvpa too xdapov. 32 Mtgipvav zd too Kvgiov. 
33 Mfgtpvqv id xov xuopvv ..... Paul uses ptgtpvdv td nsgi. 34 
*Ayi<x that gw pan xcd nvtvpun. 35 Ilgog to ovpcftpov, for the 
profit. 37 *Avdyxr\v tynv. 40 Aoxuv nvtvpa •dwv Zyuv, truly 
unique , in the epistles. 

VIII. 1 TuwGbp i'yuv. 4 Ovdiv Aval iv % d Gp o>— - o v (Mg eisgog. 

8 \Hp7v Ag i fzog, d n artfg, x. r. X. The whole verse is unique. 
7 Xvpfidt}Gxg, conscientious scruples . 12 ‘ yjpugrdvnv fig , to sin 

against — rvnxuv ovveidrpiip. 13 Bgwpa oxavdaXi^u Paul, 

did ftgotpa XimdG&cu, Rom. 14: 15. 

, IX. 1 To igyov pov . ... iv livglop ,■ 2 ’AXXoig vpiv 

dnoGToXog .... . Paul uses the gen., i Ovdiv dndotolog , Rom. 11: 13; 
dndozoXot ixxXr}Gimv> 2 Cor. 8: 23; vpwv dTidozoXog, Phil, 2: 25- — 
Gtyg&yig r*jg dnoGzo/Sjg. 5 Fvvaixu nfgidyuv — 7,13 ’Eg® is tv ix, 

to eat of Paul uses simply the accusative, e. g. Rom. ,14: 2. 2 

Thess. 3: 12. 11 Xmigeiv nvs vp any a — titgi&tv oagxixd, to have 

one's temporal wants supplied. 12 ’E'govGia, property. 16 'Avdyxti 
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. . . . . inizuml pot Paul, i'§ uvuymgg 2 Cor. 9:7; xar may- 

xnv, Philem, v. 14. 17 Qiwvopiav TUGrtv&ijvcu. 19 'ElsvdtQog 

in Paul uses iltudepog dno, Rom. 7:3. 20 Kzydmvztv, to 

win over in a different sense, Phil. 3:8. 22 ffvw&m roig 

tkxgi tc } navta. 24 Bgafjtiov lapddpitv. 25 0baQrdg a(p- 

Suqtoq (srtcpavog. 26 Abo a fiipuv. 

X. 1, 2 The whole of the description presented in these two 
verses is sui generis, and found no where in Paul 3 . JBywpa tjcpsv- 
parizdp — no in a npbvpattuov. 4 Ilvsopmiurjg nirgag — and spe- 
cially the idea of the whole phrase, nvM'partxijg duoloadovarig 

7t & quq. So also htivov iz Paul uses intiv (2 aor.) with the 

accusative, Rom. 14:21. 11 Tvnot Gvpfiahuv Paul, txmog 

simply, Rom. 5: 14 ; or yiptGd'at rvnog, 1 Thess. 1 : 7. 1 Tim. 4 : 

12 — ta tih] r (op ctiwi/iov Paul, boyar at riptyai, 2 Tim. 3: 1. 

13 JJfiQaapdg avbQtnntvog etXrjqe, singular both as to the verb 
and adjective, joined with nstgoGpdg. 15 *&g (fyovipoeg kiyea. 16 
noxfigtov rijg evloytag—’ZOivwviu aYpazog — xoiviopIo, owpaxog. 17 

Big cttnog t hat, said of Christians communing at the Lord’s 

table. 18 Vogictf/A zutd odyza- — zotvmvol bvGtaotrjyiov. 19 Tl 
ofip qv} fit ; 20 Aatpoidotg tivuv — xotvorvovg fimpovlorp yfata&ai, 
21 lloitjptov ficttpo tutor — tydmga fiat pov Imp. 21 Kaluo, in the 
sense of inviting to a meal 32 \<htQoamixot } with the dative after 
II — rim rot nacnv uotoxsiv, 

■ XI., 2, JlagadoGfig zartybiv. 3 &£ho fit vpdg ufiiveu — nav- 
to g rnfiyog xtquh} X "aim-fig — unfair] XgtGrov dsdg. 4 Aar a nn 
qal-fig i'ynv, to cover the head. 5 A ctTCtiayvvuv, to dishonour , ...... 

Paul, to disappoint , Rom. 5: 5. 9:33. 10: 11. -—to avro zy, the same 

thing as, i. e. avro with the dative after it. 7 ’s/vrjg uzo]p 

zul ddga beov — yapr] fidget mfigdg. 9 Ov a vrj9 ** ywcuzog z. r. 1. 
10 ’Egowia, veil, or token of power—uyy blot, , spies., , 12 *0 avqg 
fitd rijg ypvaizdg. 14 Bvaig fitfidmu. 17 XvviyytGbat big to 

xyuizov big id rjzrov. 20 Avgiazdp fiftnvov. 23 Ilotgula- 

[hiv and Paul uses nagulctfinv nagd, Gal. 1:12. 2 Thess. 3: 6. 

24 To r>wpu vrisg vpedp zledpivov. 25 Mbxd to d'mtpijuut 

Paul no where uses pbttx before the inf. mode preceded by to. — r] 
%atm} fimdi'iUT] bv Tty I fay ai part. 27 >f Evoyog idtui rov oolpurog 
zal rod mpurog rov zvgiov. 29 Kgipa iabietp zul it huv tipi-— 
fiiazgivup to ad) pot tov zvglov. 30 lAodepslg, sickly — tzmoij 

many Paul uses it in the sense of able, sufficient, 2 Cor. 2: 6, 

16. 3:5. 2 Tim. 2: 2. 31 Aiazghuv, to examine. 34 AtatmGO-. 
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pu? to set in order , arrange ..... Paul uses it for command , Tit. 1:5. 

XII. 3 *£v nvavpazi ftaou lula7v — liyaiv dvdftapa \fyoovv — 
ahiiiv m Qiov Vf/oouV. 6 *Bvagya7v xd ndvxa ip nSoi ...... Paul, 

ivagyalv xd ndvxa, Eph. 1 : 11 . 7 (ftavigwoig xov nvavpmog* 10 

Aimgioaig, powers of distinguishing Paul, in a different sense, 

Rom. 14: 1 — yevt}, kinds Paul uses yivog for descent , lineage , 

Phil. 3: 5. 13 Big ev a (Spa [3 airx to ftxjvai — tig tv nvtvpa noxiGftrj- 
vca , . . . Paul uses iwxigco no where, except in a quotation from the 
Old Testament, Rom. 12:20. Vs. 15 — 17, Where is any representa- 
tion like this, in all the Pauline epistles ? Paul introduces the same 
general image, in Rom. 12 : 4, 5, as is found in 1 Cor. 12 : 12 — 14 ; 
hut he does not pursue it into detail. 23 Tiprjv rzagiuftivut. 24 

Atddvai xip?]v Paul, drcodidovai npiqv, Rom. 2: 7 —to avxo pt- 

Qtpvyv. 26 Milog dold&xai — ovyyalg m used absolutely, without 
any dative following it ..... . Paul employs the dative after it, Phil. 

2: 17, 18, 27 *£k ptpoug, Paul uses and pigoug, Rom. 11: 25* 15: 
15, 24. 2 Cor. 1: 13, 2: 5. 28 Tcftivcu ip rrj i%y.hi(sla ? to consii - 
tuie officers in the church. 28 Where else are such officers in the 
church mentioned, as dvmlqxpeig, xvfiapvqoaig, dvvdpttg ? 

XIII. 1 BUSooai dyyihnv. 2 Bidaiv pvazygiov — ogtj paftiord- 

rtiv. 3 WopiCtiv xd muKQXOvxa. 6 Stiyuv 9 to cover over , 8 

FhSmai nctvaoptm, the idea of speaking in a variety of languages s 
is not found attached to yliSooa, in any of the Pauline epistles. 12 
Blirttiv Si ioonxgov iv uhlypan ngdomnov ngdg ngda- 

CDTEOV — ; yiVWGXSIV 1% pioovg. 

XIV. 2 flvtupan laltlv pvoxrjpia. 3 Aaltlv oho do pi v 

Ttagdyhjotv .... nagapuftiuv. 5 Ofaod'opqv kafiiiv, 6 Aaltlv iv 
drmxalinpu x. r. 1. 7 &om]v SiSdvav — Stuaxoh]v Siddvm. 9 Big 
utga lalftv . 10 Tvyydvto, to happen , to be ; . . . . Paul, in the sense 

of obtaining, 2 Tim. 2: 10. 11 Auvapig ? force of in the sense of 

meaning — elvcti fidfjfiagdg xivi. 14, 15 Ilgooavyaoftai ylaic my .... 

nvtvpaxi ..... vot — xpdllaiv nvevpccxi vot. 16 Buloytlv roj 

nvtupau. 19 Aalarv did voog. 20 Ifotidta y I vs often %a7g fgaoL — 
zalg <pgaat xiluot yivtoftin. 22 Big oxjptlov tivat ..... Paul, e??~ 
ptiov ion, 2 Thess. 3: 17. 27 Kurd duo, n xgalg. 32 Uvaupara 
iiQQipr}xd)v TcgocpjtMQ vnordooaxca. 33 ’ Amtuotmtug ftaog t 

XV. 1 At ou\axmyyalhu\ oojyaoftt. 3 *£v ngwzoig, first .... 

.Paul, ngcSxog, Rom. 10: 19. 8 '’Boyarov ndvxmv . 10 Eipl o tipi. 

14, Ktvov xtjgoypa, xsvtj along. 15 Wavd'opdgxugtg xov ft a ait. 
17 Bhui iv upagxiuig. 20 'Anugp) xmv Ktxoipqpivmv. 21 At 
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ctv&Qtonov o mag Paul, did rrjg dfiafjziag 6 ddvutog, Rom. 
5: 12. — — d'i drdpamov dvumamg vmqmv. Vs. 24 — 28, a passage 
altogether sui generis. 29 Bum fie voi vtUq it ov vmqwv. 38 
Xmpa didovai, 40 Edifice intfsiov, 42 Emi^eodai tv qj&ogtp — 
iyelpfG&'cti iv dtpdaQGiy — GneigeG&ai , iv drift iq—iyel$e aS-ai iv 
d6§fy %. r. L 44 Ewfia i pvyixdv — am pa Trvevftazixdv. 47 *0 dev- 
zegog avdgwnOQ, 6 xvgiog eg qvquvov. 49 <Po$e7v efa&va. 1 50 
Edgg y.ai mpa, «. r. L 51 MvGttjgiov liyuv ..... Paul, ftvcnn- 
(MOV laleiv, Col. 4: 3. 52 ’Eg yurt} adhuyg. 53 Aft ydy id tyftag- 
zdvf k. r. L 56 KevxQov davdtov, tj dpagtia — dvvapig dpugtiag, 
d vQftog . 57 Aidovca v7% og. 

XVI. 2 Mia Gufifidzmt — ziftivui nag iavzd l 7 ’Ev nugodq) 
tSei k 9 Svga dvicgys fieydh] nod ivegyrjg. 22 ’Him avutepa, 
pagdv d&d. 24 If dydnrj fiov find, x. r. A. The whole closing 
salutation is sui generis . 

Such is the almost incredible mass of peculiar phraseology, 
in the first epistle to the Corinthians. It is possible, that there 
may be instances among so many, where X may, through the te- 
dium of such an examination, have overlooked some phrase of 
the same kind in Paul’s other epistles. If this he so, the student, 
who has in his hands a Greek Concordance, will be able easily 
to detect it. In the mean time, I venture to affirm with entire 
confidence, (having repeated my investigations a second time), 
that the number of such mistakes, at most, is not sufficient to 
affect in any degree, the nature of the argument, or the force 
of the appeal. I remark only, that where 1 have appealed to 
Paul, as not having employed a particular word or phrase, or as 
not using it in a like sense, I mean, of course, that Paul has not 
done this, in his other acknowledged epistles. 

If any one is disposed to object to this array of phrases sui 
generis , in the first epistle to the Corinthians, and to aver, that 
many of them are nearly like those used by Paul, and that oth- 
ers are occasioned by the peculiarity of the subjects of which 
the writer treats, and that, in general, they are collected with an 
unsparing hand ; I have only reply, that, in all respects, they are 
as fairly and as sparingly collected, as those brought forward by 
Schulz and SeyfFardu For the correctness of this, I make the 
appeal to every unprejudiced man, who has read attentively and 
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critically the essays of these authors, in which they have brought 
forward their objections against the genuineness of our epistle. 

As a counter-part for the appalling list of one hundred and 
eighteen dna§ Xsyoftsva, in the epistle to the Hebrews, which 
Seyffarth has presented, I offer, 

II. The artwc, /.eyoiisva, in the first epistle to the Corinthians. 

'’jtyafiog, dy sprig, dyvwaia, dyogd£m, dSdnavog, adykog, dS^Xmg, 
adfjg, d£vftog, atvtyfia, dzazazdXvnzog, dzoXovdseo, azgaota, dxwv, 
aXaXd£oo, dfisgtfxvog, dftszazivrjzog, dfinsXeov, upd, apaxglpo), uvd- 
fivrjGig, avd^tog, dva^img, dvdgi£ofiai, avziXryqug, dnayco, ansXsv- 
dsgog, djisgtGTtdazeog, dnodfiiig, dnoXovco, dnoq.sgco, dgyvgog, 
ugozgmv, agna'S, dggcoozog, dgytzszuov, dadspSGzsgog, dot *}Q, 
aavazsco, dayrifAOvsw, dcyrifimv, dziftog, azofiog, aviso), avXog, av~ 
giov, dcpmvog, dipvyog. 

Bgayog, fimziadg, ydXa, ysmgytov, yoyyv£m, ygafifiazsvg, yvfi- 
vrjtsvoftai, durtvew, dfmvov , diaigsGtg, dldazzog, d'tsgfitpsvzrjQ, di- 
SQfisvsvo), Stonsg, dovXaywyeti), dgdaGOficti, syzomi, syxgarsvoftcu, 
tldcoXslov, eldoyXodvzov, sigcmovo), sxjSaaig, szyafii£(o, izdsyoficu, 
i%vrj(pa) ? £znstgd£w, szzgcofia, sXsstvog, ivsgyrjfta, svvofiog, svoyog, 
ivTQQmq, s’ialgo), igsysiga), sgsozi, £govoia£o), sogzd£(o, inutvsm, 
imftdXXco, sntdavdziog, £mdvfi?]z?]g, smGndofiat, stutouvzo, igftfj- 
vsia, sgouzqop^ izsgoyXcooGOi, svyspr t g, svwugsto, svngoasdgog, ev- 
Gzjftog, £VG%7jftOGvv)i, svGyr { fmv, nytto, the form tfzw from stfxi, 
danim, & fur gov, dqgiofiayso), dvo>, tafia, loyvgozsgog, zddagfia, 
mulw, zukdfif}, xazaxalo), zazazaXvnzofxai, zazdzsifiat, xazuGtgwv- 
WfAt, zavaygdoftat, mi geo, xsvzgov, ziddga, zidagi£m, zivdwsvo), 
kX dm, zXd£m, xozzog, zdfiri, xofida), zogsvpvfu, kqsIggqv in the sense 
of the adverb better \ 7 : 38, zgvztigiov, Kzfjpog, m >f$sgvi]Gig, zuftficc- 
lov, zvgiazog. 

Atda£m, Xoyfa, Xoidogsm, XoiS'ogog, Xvg ig, fialvofiai, fidzsXXov, 
fiazagtcozzgog, fiaXuzog, fiagdv add, ftsdvGog, fisksi, ftszsyoj, fAZj- 
vvm, fioiydg, ftoXupm, ftvgioi, fiwgia, vr\, vlzog, pr^ma£(o, 'Svgum, 
oXodgsvzrjg, oXmg, dftiXla , dffdzig, OG<f>grjGtg, oval, oudinort, ov~ 
iin 0 ), ovdsp, ovnoo, oq>tXog, naidlov, nat£m, mtPtuyov, nagayivo- 
fiat, notgaus pot), nugccftvdla, ndgodog, nago'guvopica, ndoya, nu- 
dog, nsgtayca, nsgifioXuiov, nsgtzddagfia, nsgcGGozsgov, nsgizU 
dflfu, mgttpfjfta, n&gmgsuoftcu, nvsvfu.ziMog, noifialvm, n oipm], 
Ttofiu, mgvevao, nogv% nortigcov, ngooedgsiw, ngoGKwsm? ngoq.r r 
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Tsvof, ntr}ts6v, mwnvct}, rualko), gafidug, Qinrj, Gcdnlfa, (H~ 

tos, GtctdiQQ, (suyyvtvpth fwywtguvvvph av&iqTqg, cv^gl^opai, 
avfiqxotfog, avifigyopm, away (a, mmidim, owqdsict, GvmilXw, 
ayold^co, zayfta, xngi]Qig, xoivvv , rvmw, vnigcMpog, vntjuhrjg? 
vnomtagm, (fihn>£wog, qyijv? . (f vtfvoj, yptX\ (6$, yotxog, yog vog, 
ygqGtwofiat't ipsvdopdgzug, ifjvyixog, ajGTttgsL Id the whole, 230 
words. 

In order now to estimate the comparative force of the argu- 
ment, from these «W| leyopevu, we must take into the account 
the comparative length of the first epistle to the Corinthians and 
of our epistle. In the Bible lying before roe, the former occu- 
pies thirteen pages, the latter ten ; i. e. the former, in respect to 
length, is to the latter, as thirteen to ten. Now in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, are found one hundred and eighteen una'S Uyo^eva, 
according to the reckoning of Seyffarth ; in the epistle to the Corin- 
thians, if l have reckoned rightly, (I have repeated, a second time, 
the whole examination), there are two hundred and thirty. Con- 
sequently, in the epistle to the Hebrews, the average number of 
£7 mg Isyofum is a little short of twelve to a page ; while the aver- 
age number in the first epistle to the Corinthians, is (within a small 
fraction) eighteen to a page. 

Certain is it, then, that if the number of anotg Uyopsw in our 
epistle proves that it was not from the hand of Paul, it must be 
more abundantly evident that Paul cannot have been the au- 
thor of the first epistle to the Corinthians, which has a proportion 
of one half more A syopsva than our epistle. 

Such is the basis of the arguments, so confidently adduced by 
Schulz and Seyffarth, and so much applauded and trusted in, by 
many other' critics. It has been often said by logicians, that 
fC what proves too much, proves nothing.” This is well said ; 
and applied to the case before us, it will show, at once, that the 
very same means used to overturn the opinion, that Paul was the 
author of our epistle, would overturn the opinion that he wrote 
any other particular epistle, winch is universally acknowledged as 
coming from his hand. 

But what shall we say, when in addition to all the Sttag Uyo«* 
jieva of words, we reckon up the phrases of the same sort, which 
have been adduced above ? Is here not a mass of evidence ap- 

m 
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parently overwhelming? Surely, if the first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians had been anonymous, the whole body of modern writers, 
who have attacked the Pauline origin of the epistle to the He- 
brews, must have, with one unanimous voice, disclaimed the first 
epistle to the Corinthians as belonging to Paul. In all respects 
which have any reference to the number of peculiar phrases 
and words that are v.nai Ityoptvu^ the first epistle to the Corinth- 
ians presents far stronger evidence of not being Pauline, than our 
epistle does. 

So unsafe is this argument, although often produced and 
much relied upon, in respect to the important subject which we 
are examining ! How much easier, too, is it to make assertions 
at hazard, on a subject of this nature, than it is to go through 
with the excessive labour of verifying such assertions, by means 
of that great rectifier of wandering critics — a Greek Concord- 
ance ? Had this been done, long ago, the world had been spar- 
ed a great deal of useless labour, and literature the record of 
many a hasty conclusion, from premises unexamined and ones- 
tablished. 

But further, the argument against the genuineness of the 
first epistle to the Corinthians could be easily amplified, by ap- 
pealing still farther to the same kind of arguments, as are adduced 
against our epistle. For example ; how easy to ask, s If the first 
epistle to the Corinthians be Paul’s, how is it possible, that in so 
long a letter, there h no discussion of Paul’s favourite topics in 
which he was so deeply interested ? How comes it about, that 
we have nothing about justification by faith, without the deeds of 
law; nothing of the vanity and folly of Jewish rites and ceremo- 
nies; nothing which asserts the equal rights of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and blames the Judaizing teachers and zealots who refused 
to acknowledge this ? Where has Paul ever descanted, as here, 
on the subject of spiritual gifts ; on the marriage relation, condi- 
tions, habits, and dress of women ; on the Lord’s supper ; on the 
support of preachers ; on the comparative value of spiritual gifts, 
mid of faith, hope and love ; and above all, on the controverted 
ami ^speculative questions of his time, respecting the manner in 
which the bodies of the saints would rise from their graves, when 
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the last trumpet should sound ? Where else has Paul, or any 
other sacred writer, Intimated, that the regal power of the Messi- 
ah would cease, alter the day of judgment, and that he would be 
subjected ro the Father? Is there any parallel to this epistle, 
either for matter or manner, in all the acknowledged writings of 
Paul? 5 

I might proceed still further, and collect a large number of 
favourite expressions, often repeated, in this epistle, but which 
seldom or never occur in the other. Pauline epistles. Many such 
I have noticed, in the course of my investigations; many more 
than Dr. Schulz has been able to collect from the epistle to the 
Hebrews. And if the two epistles to the Corinthians were to be 
the subject of investigation, instead of the first only, the list of 
anal l&yopsva and anal and of favourite idioms, and 

peculiar ideas, might be swelled to an enormous catalogue. I 
have observed, as 1 feel quite well satisfied, more anal hyopeva 
in the second epistle to the Corinthians in proportion to its length, 
than in the first : and quite as many peculiar phrases. In a 
word, after such an investigation as l have been through, I am bold, 
to say, that there is not a single epistle of Paul’s which may not 
be wrested from him, by arguments of the very same kind, as 
those by which the genuineness of our epistle is assailed, and in 
all respects of equal validity. 

Unfortunately for the cause of criticism, so just and obvious 
an investigation has not hitherto been entered upon. Most of 
those who have doubted the genuineness of the epistle to the He- 
brews, have seemed to consider it as quite proper to make out 
from it all the specialities possible, and then to reason from them, 
without any fear of mistake, 1 have examined their arguments 
in detail, because I wished to shew how many hasty and incor- 
rect assertions have been brought forward as arguments. I have 
bow exhibited the application of the principles , on which their 
whole argument stands, to one of Paul’s epistles, the genuineness 
of which no critic calls in question. The result is so plain, that 
it cannot be mistaken. 1 , 

a But,” it will be asked, “can we never reason, in any case, 
from dissimilarity of language in different compositions, to dif~ 
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ferent persons as authors ?” No doubt we may, in some cases. 
But not unless the difference be greater, than in the case before 
us* It has been shown above, how many striking traits of resem- 
blance to the other letters of Paul, there are in our epistle. 
While these remain, the discrepancy can never be made out to 
be great enough to build a sound argument upon it. If the 
question were to be asked, Whether the author of the epistle to 
the Romans could have written the first epistle of John ? the an- 
swer would be easy, nay almost absolutely certain, from internal 
evidence. But after all the striking resemblances which can be 
shewn between our epistle and Paul’s letters ; after proving from 
actual examination, that the list of peculiarities, in one of his most 
conspicuous and acknowledged epistles, is much greater than in our 
epistle; after making all the reasonable abatements which must 
be made, from the peculiarity of the subjects which are discuss- 
ed in our epistle, and of the condition of those to whom it was 
addressed ; after reflection upon the acknowledged fact, that ev- 
ery writer’s style is more or less altered by advancing age ; by the 
circumstances of haste or leisure in which he writes ; by the 
topics themselves which he discusses ; by the degree of excite- 
ment which he feels at the time ; above all, taking into consider- 
ation the fact, that every writer who travels to many different 
countries, resides in many different places, and is conversant with 
a great variety of men and of dialects, is much more liable to 
change his style somewhat, than he who always resides in the 
same place, and is conversant with the same men and books ; 
after taking, I say, all these things into consideration, can any 
man have reasonable grounds to be satisfied, that the peculiarity 
of style and diction in our epistle is such, that its Pauline origin 
is to be rejected on account of them ? I will not undertake to 
answer for others ; but for myself, I can say with a clear and an 
abiding conviction, I do not feel that such an argument can stand 
before the impartial tribunal of criticism. 
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<§ 30. Objections by De Wette. 

While the preceding sheet was under the press, the Histori- 
cal and Critical Introduction to the New Testament* - by W. M. 
L. De Wette, came to hand. It was published at Berlin, dur- 
ing the last year ; and exhibits the views of its celebrated author, 
in regard to the origin of our epistle. 

De Wette is the well known author of a commentary on the 
Psalms, of a translation of about one half of the Old and New 
Testaments, of a Hebrew Archaeology, of a historical and criti- 
cal Introduction to the Old Testament, and of some other works 
in the departments of sacred criticism and moral science ; all of 
which have attracted great attention on the continent of Europe, 
on account of the distinguished genius and extensive erudition of 
the author. He is now a Professor, in the University of Bile, 
in Switzerland. 

De Wette takes side, (as from his habits of thinking and rea- 
soning he might be expected to do), with those who deny the 
Pauline origin of our epistle. His arguments are very brief, (as 
the nature of his book required them to be) ; and I am not a 
little surprised to find, that among them all, there is not a single 
one, which is not drawn from the works that have been already 
examined above. 

In regard to the external evidence , lie has given many of the 
principal citations, which are adduced in the preceding part of 
this discussion, pp. 92 — 129. But some important ones he has 
omitted, which speak most unequivocally against the views he 
gives of the^ opinion of the fathers. For example, he merely re- 
fers to Etiseb. Ecc. Hist. Vi 25, in respect to the very impor- 
tant testimony of Origen, which the reader will find on p. 104 
seq. above; simply remarking that “ Origen gives up the writ- 
ing down of the epistle by Paul, and only attributes the matter 
of it to him,; p. 285.” In a note, he subjoins, “ When he" [Ori- 
gen] speaks of the tradition of the churches, it is' probable, that 
he, means only the' Alexandrine church.” In regard to such , a 
probability, I must refer the reader to what is said above, p. 1 1L 
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bo. 7. The probability is very strong, that all of Origen’s hom- 
ilies must have been published in Palestine, for he was licensed 
to preach but a few months before he was driven from Alexan- 
dria ; see Lardner’s Credib. III. 194. Whether Origen would, 
under such circumstances, be likely to retain any superstitious 
veneration for the church at Alexandria, every reader will be 
able to judge, so as to satisfy his own mind. It will be remem- 
bered, that the testimony in question of Origen, is from one of his 
.. Homilies on the epistle to. the Hebrews. 

In the same manner, he has merely made a simple reference 
to the important testimony of Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, 
cited above, p. 127; while he has inserted at full length, all the 
passages which might serve to shew that Jerome had doubts in 
his own mind, in regard to the Pauline origin of our epistle. 
This he avers to have been the fact. But whether there is any 
just foundation for such an assertion, has already been examined 
above, p. 127, seq. Jerome, no doubt, felt himself obliged to 
use great caution, in regard to the manner in which he spoke of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, because the prevailing sentiment of 
the western churches, in his time, was against the Pauline origin 
of it. More than this can never be fairly deduced, from any of 
the language which he employs. The passages in his epistle to 
Dardanus, in his commentary on Matt, xxvi., and in his book 
De Viris lUustribus c. V, (supra, pp. 127, 128, 44), can never 
be made to speak less than a deckled, definite opinion, on. the 
part of Jerome himself, in respect to the Pauline origin of our 
epistle. How should he have been the occasion of revolutioniz- 
ing the whole of the western churches, in regard to the senti- 
ment under consideration, if this were not the case ? 

Other testimonies, too, De Wettc has omitted, which are in 
favour of the Pauline origin of our epistle. In stating the oppo- , 
sition of the Latin churches to this sentiment, he has brought for- 
ward the doubts of Jerome, and of his contemporaries. He has 
followed these on, down to the seventh century, by quoting from 
Primasius, and Isidore Hispaliensis. But he has not once hint- 
ed, that in this same western church, all those distinguished bish- 
ops who are mentioned above (p« 126), admitted our epistle to 
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be Paul’s ; excepting that he has adduced some of the testimo- 
ny of Jerome and Augustine. 

Besides, he has advanced the broad position, that “ the west- 
ern churches originally (anfanglich) denied this epistle to be 
Paul’s.” The passages adduced, in proof of this, are Euseb. Ecc. 
Hist. VL 20, (cited above, p. 114) ; V. 26, (supra p. 119) ; the 
passages from Photius, Gobar, and Hippolytus, (supra pp. 119, 
120); Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 20, (supra p. 123 seq.) ; 
Cyprian, de Martyr, c. XL, (supra p. 125) ; Jerome, Epist. ad 
Paulinum, (supra p. 127) ; and Philastrius, de Haeres. c. 89, 
who speaks only of the opinion of others, himself believing the 
epistle to be Paul’s. But De Wette has not said a word, in 
this connexion, of all the evidence adduced in § 12 above, which 
has relation to this subject; nor of the division of opinion, that 
existed in the Latin churches of later times, and before the days 
of Jerome, in respect to the subject in question. 

Again, in stating the testimony of the eastern churches, De 
Wette has merely brought forward Eusebius, as testifying to the 
opinions of his own times; see Eusebius’ testimony above, p. 113 
seq. At the same time, he intimates that there were doubts, in 
that part of the church, in regard to the Pauline origin of our 
epistle. He has not, however, produced a single author from 
the East who has expressed any such doubts, (and this for a very 
imperious reason) ; while, at the same time, he has sedulously 
omitted all those, cited on p. 118 above, who undoubtedly ascrib- 
ed our epistle to Paul. 

Is this, now, an impartial examination and statement of evi- 
dence, on this great question ? And has an author, who writes 
in this hasty manner, without extended examination, and without 
deliberation, any right to find fault with others, when they refuse 
to receive his allegations with implicit credit, and betake them- 
selves to such an examination, as may detect imperfect represen- 
tation and statements evidently dictated by partiality ? ' 

Next, as to the internal grounds of proof that our epistle 
does not belong 'to Paul. / 

These are, without exception, the same as had been before 
advanced by Eichhorn, Ziegler., Bertholdt, Schulz, and Seyf- 
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farth ; all of which have been examined in the preceding pages. 
De Wette states, very categorically, that the language of our 
epistle is very different from that of Paul ; and he appeals to 
Schulz as having most fully shewn this, in the work which has 
been already examined. How far the case is as Schulz has re- 
presented it, must now be left to the reader, to judge for himself. 

What most of all surprises me, is, that De Wette should pro- 
duce, as special proof of the alleged discrepancy of style, the 
formulas of quotation, examined p. 204 seq. no. 18 above; and 
also the appellations .given to the Saviour by the writer of our 
epistle, examined in p. 21 1 seq. no. 19 above ; two of the most 
unlucky of all the arguments, which Schulz and Seyffarth have 
adduced. It requires, indeed, a great deal of patience and la- 
bour, to examine this matter to the bottom ; more, l am quite 
inclined from bitter experience to believe, than De Wette con- 
sumed in writing the whole of the article in his Introduction, which 
has respect to our epistle. 

Besides these two cases of diversity of style, De Wette has 
proceeded to cite a large list of words ; all of which are taken 
from Schulz and Seyffarth, and have already been the subject of 
particular examination. With an adventurous step, and without 
even opening his Greek Concordance for investigation, he has 
followed his leaders in this, hazardous path, and even selected 
the words examined above, on p. 228 no. 34, p. 229 no. 37, 
not omitting the most unfortunate of all Dr. Schulz’s guesses, viz. 
the phrases on p. 230 no. 40, above. The word n lot eg, too, has 
come in for its usual share of discrepancy , (see above, p. 184, e.) ( , 
and also fi&atX tia xov titov and tzIsmooiq* 

He avers, moreover, after Schulz, that the comparison and 
symbolical use of Old Testament passages and ordinances, is for- 
eign to the manner of Paul, and like to that of Philo. (See on 
this subject, p. 153 seq. no. 2, above). He asserts, too, that 
Paul could not have represented Christianity so correspondent 
with Judaism, nor Christ as high priest; nor would he have 
been silent about his office of apostle to the heathen, nor con- 
cealed the fact, that the Christian religion was designed as well 
for Gentiles as Jews. 1 , , 
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Yet, bow many of Paul’s epistles there are, in which these 
topics are not insisted on, and which De Wette himself does not 
suppose to be spurious, he does hot seem once to have thought 
of. How is it possible, that such a writer as Paul should be 
limited to one circle of objects, and reasoning,. and expression? 
De Wette would not like to have the genuineness of his own 
works tried by such a rule of scrutiny. 

On the question, To whom was our epistle directed? De 
Wette has exhibited a singular method of treating the subject. 
He endeavours to present difficulties, that lie in the way of sup- 
posing that it was directed to any church ; and then comes to the 
conclusion, that probably it was not originally an epistle , but the 
composition of some companion of Paul, who added the personal 
allusions toward the close of tiie letter, for the sake of giving 
credit to it as a composition of the apostle ; so that all investiga- 
tion about either the author of the epistle, or the persons to whom 
it is directed, is in vain and useless, pp. 292 — 294. It seems af- 
ter all, then, that the author of our epistle is a dissembler and 
dishonest man; aiming to stand upon the credit of Paul, because 
he fears that his own credit is insufficient. But can any candid 
reader of our epistle refuse to see the unequivocal marks of sin- 
cerity, candour, high raised benevolent feeling, and spiritual com- 
prehensive views, every where exhibited ? I repeat it, had the 
writer of such a piece any need of propping up himself, by the aid 
of even Paul’s name and authority ? Then how futile, nay foolish, 
the attempt to do so, if his style, diction, manner, reasoning, quo- 
tations, circle of thought — in a word, every thing — is so toto cdeh 
diverse from that of Paul, as Schulz, Seyffarth, and De Wette 
represent it ! Where were the eyes and understandings of the 
readers ? Could they not detect the imposture ? And then what 
would become of the epistje, and of the reputation of the man 
who wrote it ? One ought to have better reasons than these, to 
abandon the convictions which a thorough investigation will force 
upon him. 
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§ 31. Objections by Boehme. 

The work of De Wette, noticed in the preceding section, was 
accompanied by a recent work of C. F. Boehme, comprised in 
a volume of about 800 pages ; which contains an introduction to 
our epistle, and a translation of the same, followed by a copious 
commentary. Of the author little is known in this country, and, 
(if I may judge by such reviews of books in Germany as I have 
perused), little is said in his own country respecting him. The 
work was printed at Leipsic, in 1825. 

Like the critics, whose works have been examined in the 
preceding sections, Boehme sets out with the most unqualified 
assertions respecting the discrepancies of style and manner, be- 
tween the author of our epistle, and all the other writers of the 
New Testament. He asserts, that 4 as to the form and method 
of his work, the rhetorical construction of it, and the constant and 
accurate observance of order, our author far excels the other con- 
temporary sacred writers. 5 He extols the art which the writer 
of our epistle uses, in order to persuade those whom he address- 
ed to follow his advice ; in particular, he gives as examples of 
this, Heb. 3: 7—4: 18, where the writer very dexterously, as 
he says, turns the promise of rest in the land of Canaan, into a 
promise of rest in the heavenly world ; to which he adds Heb. 
11 : 8 — 10, where, he avers, that H the author by the aid of his 
rhetorical art,- and contra /idem hUiariae , has rendered it aliqna- 
iemts prolmbik, that Abraham and the other patriarchs had a spir- 
itual rest in view. 55 

With many other eulogies lie loads the author of our epistle, 
on account of his art, his eloquence, and his excellent Greek ; 
and from all this, (as was to be anticipated), he comes to the con- 
clusion, that the author could not he Paul, nor any of the other 
writers of the New Testament, being far superior to them all. 

Into the historical and critical examination of this question, 
\ however, he does not even pretend to go. Be avers, that to do so 
'".would be merely age.ro actvm * He considers the works of Schulz, 
Siyftfth, and Ziegler, as having finally settled the question, be- 
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yond any hope of retrieve by those who advocate the Pauline 
origin of our epistle ; and after appealing to the authors just nam- 
ed, and to the considerations which he has himself suggested, in 
respect to the discrepancies of style and manner between the au- 
thor and Paul, he concludes by saying, “ that Paul was not the 
author, satis mperque demonstratum esL a nobis alnsque 

This is indeed a summary method of despatching a question 
of this nature ; certainly it is a method, which spares writers and 
readers a great deal of severe labour and study. Unfortunately, 
however, for all these rhetorical appeals to the mere feelings and 
imagination of men, there are some, at least, who believe in the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, that are too cfdbnovot, to shrink 
from bringing the whole matter to the test of actual investigation, 
and who will insist upon it, that those who make assertions, are 
hound in duty to prove them. 

The work of Boehrne, under examination, is not one which 
bids fair to bring any accession of strength to the cause of those, 
who deny the Pauline origin of our epistle ; and all which I could 
wish to say respecting his suggestions, has been already said, in 
the preceding pages. 

1 cannot deny, however, that he has exhibited something new 
in his book. He has endeavoured to shew, that Silas or Silva- 
nus was the author of our epistle, and that it was directed to the 
church at Antioch ; conjectures, which not only have not a sin- 
gle voice of ancient testimony in their favour, but which are des- 
titute of any circumstances that render them even in a slight de- 
gree probable. 1 cannot help thinking of Boehme’s introduction 
to his work, much as one of his countrymen thinks of a certain 
author, who has made some noise of late in the medical world ; 
u He has some new things, and some true things ; but his new 
things are not true things, and his true things are not new things.’ 5 
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§ 32, Hebraisms of the Epistle. 

All the writers, who have declared against the Pauline ori- 
gin of our epistle, have appealed to Origen’s declaration, ’AXXa 
low fj iiuaroh] gvv&u 7e& rijg legs cog 'EXXrjvtxcortyct, the epistle 
[to the Hebrews] in the texture of its style is more conformed to 
the Greek idiom , [than the epistles of Paul]. Eichhorn, Ber- 
tholdt, Ziegler, Schulz, Seyffarth, De Wette, Boehm e, and oth- 
ers, have one and all urged this consideration, and insisted upon 
it, that Qrigen’s judgment, on this point, must be considered as 
decisive. 

In respect to the general principles of criticism, which are to 
regulate our investigation of such a matter, I have already said 
all which I wish to say, p. 1 77 seq. no. 4. The actual comparison 
of our epistle with the acknowledged epistles of Paul, has also been 
made, pp. 141 — 172 above. It may, however, be of some im- 
portance to add, in this place, a list of some of the Hebraisms 
which occur in our epistle, in order to meet the very categorical 
assertion of De Wette and Boehme, that c the style of our epis- 
tle is not only very different from that of Paul, but he composes 
io purer Greek, and with a far more oratorical diction.’ 


Words and phrases used in a Hebraistic sense, or in a way different from what is usual 
in tho Crock classics. 

Chap. I. 1 Uargdai, ancestors of old time , nfaij . Seldom or 
never does classical Greek so employ this word. *En iaydrov kop 
tjpSQm*, the time of the Messiah , the last age of the world, m’nnfcj 
tra* n ; purely Hebrew. 2 EXfiyovopag* lord , ruler , tin 1 P ; In 
classic Greek, one who takes by lot, or by testament. 3 Adjjia, 
splendor , brightness , radiance , TD3 ; in Greek, opinion, sentiment, 
maxim, flume, honour. ' Tiwozuaeiog avtov , of his substance , L e, 
of himself , T££3. Kafiagtapov .... reap dpuyimv, expiation 
for sin , (Sept, xa&agiapog, Ex. 29: 36. 30: 10); see 

Comm, in loc. MeyaX w a inn], m oj esty, excellence , , hi*; not 

found in the classics. *£p viptjXoTg, in heaven , in the world above, 
Dvyfaa, Sept, iv vxpiiXoig. 4 A$x?.qyop6p?}xw, obtained , • 

Greeks to acquire by lot, to inherit. Same word in 1: 14. 
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I omit purposely all the quotations which follow here, and all 
throughout the epistle, which are made from the ancient Scriptures ; 
because, as they were doubtless made, in general, from the Septua- 
glut version, they cannot be justly considered as properly belonging 
to the style of our author. If the Hebraisms in all these quotations, 
were to be added to the list of those in the rest of the epistle, it 
would make it to appear something very different from AdXhpcxm- 
tiQct. Whether Origen did, or did not, mean to exclude them, no 
one, so far as l know, has yet attempted to show. 

II. 2 Aoyoq, comminalion , command , or revelation , ‘"D'J ; not so in 
the classics. 3 £onrjplag, the Christian religion with its threats 
and promises ; certainly not a classical sense of the word. 4 Awa~ 
psoi, miraculous powers , miracles , TrjiDa , T2 , tilths 2 , all of which 
the Septuagint translate by dvvaptq ; in the classics, not so. 0iXt}~ 
esw, a word unknown to the Attics. 5 Ohovpeinp peXXovqav, the 
gospel dispensation , &an Dzisn ; purely Jewish. 10 Aoguv, future 
happiness , a glorious condition in another world ; peculiar to Helle- 
nistic Greek. 11 * Ay tuqwp and dyiuiopevoi, making atonement for, 
and, those for whom atonement is made , or, who are expiated, aQ d 

are both rendered by dycdCco in the Septuagint; in the classics, 
dyw£m means to consecrate, to make or declare sacred. 'y/d'el- 
q-'Ovq, socios , arnicas, ejusdem naturae pariicipes , ; classics, eith- 

er children of the same parents, or near relatives, kindred by de- 
scent 12 fdxv.\i]oia, public religious assembly, bttj? , ; 

classics, public civil assembly. 14 2 iapxoq nal aipatog, human na~ 
ture , corporeal state or condition , *np3 , see Gen. 9: 4. and 

in the New Testament, 1 Cor. 15: 50. Matt 16: 17. Gal. 1: 16, at; 
not so used in the classics. A~arapyi](jy, to destroy , to render null 
or inefficacious ; classics, to be idle, to remain sluggish or inactive. 
Atdftolov, Satan , *jt3w , the devil ; classics, a slanderer, an accuser. 
10 * Ay y elm v, angels , heavenly messengers , ; in the classics, 

ayytlog means messenger, or, message. SAppccrog, progeny , off- 
spring, , frequent in the New Testament, and three times in 
our epistle ; rarely, if ever, has it this sense among the classics. 
The f requency of it is Hellenistic. 

III. 1 ’AMqol aymi , Ps. 16: 3 et saepe, prof essed people 

' of God, worshippers of God ; in a sense different from the ay cog of 

the classics. Kltjoecag inovpavlov, invitations or privileges of the 
gospel ; no parallel In common Greek. ' AmaxaXov ml apypepm 
Tqg o polo y lag ; such a combination is utterly foreign to the classics. 
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2 ^ixo) iti the sense of 'worshippers of God , the assembly of the faith- 
ful, peculiar to Hellenistic Greek. So 13 Kad* 

ix&GTqv ypegau, ?3, continually , constantly . -2>jA vighvm, pin, 
STjjpjJ , applied to the heart or mind; literally used only in the clas- 
sics. 16 XlaQtTilxQuvQtv, not of classic usage. 17 Hqog- 

&np ; not a classic word. 'Jpagrqomh CP&tsn , sinners , 
violators of divine precepts ; classic usage* to miss the mark* to fail* 
etc. ; the sense of sinners or offenders, as in our epistle, is seldom and 
doubtful in the classics. Emla, carcases , corpses , ; in com- 

mon Greek, members, limbs. 18 Kardnamtv, nlrpS/q, rest, future 
rest or happiness ; Greek, a causing of rest, stilling, quieting. 

IV. 2 Euuyyshopdvoi, -jtoa , used here in a more appropriate 

and peculiar sense, than in the classics. *0 Xoyog zfjg axofjg, yfraj , 
'rwfftW , found in Paul, l Thess. 2: 13; the words are classic, but the 
combination is altogether diverse from any in the classics, 12 Zmv, 
perpetual , enduring , or active , , as in i>J$ ; not in the classics. 
13 0 vx. . . xr la eg, i>D fifb, Greek ovbhv, no creature , nothing ; xziG&g, 
in the classics, means, the act of creating. 14 OvQuvovg, , the 
Hebrew idea of the firmament above . Opoloytag, religion, profess- 
ed subjection to Christ , Sept, for *VJJ, votum . 15 'Aofhvsicag, mor- 
al weaknesses 9 Sept for bvOBDfo stumbling , and clmidicatio ; clas- 

sics, physical weakness, with various shades. 16 &pdvog zijg %uqi- 
rag, without a parallel in the classics. 

V. 3 rfyoGifiyzw? to offer gifts mul sacrifices to God, , 

&*an ; in Greek, not appropriate to this sacred rite. 7 El- 

ouxQuG-Cnlg, delivered , saved. Sept for n, rpy. 12 Ta Gtotyua 
Ttjg ayyqg zmv loyimv ; such an expression is wanting in the classics. 

Tdkctxtog zgo<ffig ? not a classical metaphor. 13 Adyov dixm- 

oauvijg; Christian or religious doctrine / without an example in the 
classics. 

VI. 1 Asxgmv i'gyan’, deadly , destructive works , oc- 

cidere , Septuagint, vrxgdg, 2 Bamiopwv dihay fig, auO'tosmg rf 
yuptav, foreign to the classics ; as is xglpuzog utandou. 4 ITvsv- 
poczog uyiov, wlipn an expression and an Idea foreign to 

all the classics. 5 Xaldv .... (fipa, promise of good, so "*0*? 
often in Hebrew; classics, declaration, any thing uttered. Av m- 
pug pillow og mmmg, miraculous powers under the gospel dispen- 
sation ; an utter stranger to the classic authors. ’ 7 Boxdv^v, any 
Mitd of fruit which the earth produces, ; in Greek, simply 

vegetation. 10 Big w duo pa avzov, toward him , toward 
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his cause, for his sake , (OTuib), ovopa being pleonastic , as in Hebrew. 
12 Mmngod’vptmg, patient waiting, '713*)#, prolongaiio , Sept; 
which I carmot find in the classics. 15 Trjg inmyysllug, the prom- 
ised blessing ; classic sense, promise. 

VII. 1 B&ou viplozov, the words are classic Greek, but 

the combination is Hebrew. Konqg, slaughter , HOT ; Greek, hew- 
ing, cutting on t 3 Aitdrmg, mpi]T&)g, without my genealogy of 
parents ; the classic writers apply these words to their gods,, and 
to orphan children, in quite a different sense. 4 'Augodivlmv, 
spoils in general, (see Gen. 14: 20); classics, first fruits, part of the 
spoils of war presented to the gods. IfuTgiagyjjg^ rm&jH UTftH ; 
I cannot find any trace of this word in the classics, 5 *Anodeva~ 
%om, to tithe , to take a tenth part , HiOT ; peculiar to Hebrew Greek, 
f^lrjluOvtug i% trjg ooqpvoQ *A3gadp f m&bOT ; the 

Greeks said, yzvwa'Qat, vno xivog, in such a case, so that the above 
expression is purely Hebrew, 6 Awocvvto, as mnodr/MTOm in v. 5. 
10 > Ev zrj oacfvi t ov Tiargog > see above on v. 5. li Telsimosg, in 
a sense sui generis. 16 JZugxtxijg, perishable , short lived , HiOT ; not 
found in the classics in such a sense. 20 fjgmjpoolmg, peculiar to 
our epistle ; the classic dgxmpoGta (with antepenult accent) is an 
adjective, hgd being understood after it, 22 AivAnwyg, in the 
sense of the Hebrew rHns. 

VIU. 2 *Aytm* 9 plur., uKp ; classics, mycop* 

the divine bti®, HOT ; classics, a common tent or dwelling. 6 
Msahijg, in a different sense from what is usual in the classics* 
The long quotation from the Septuagint that follows, is not more 
Hebraistic than the surrounding context* 

IX. 1 Ammtmpmm, ordinances , arrangements, OTOTOT ; classics, 
sentence of justice, decision, just action or requisition.' 5 flumr}* 
Qiop, HHSis, Septuagint word ; classics, iimeygiog Am, -ov, adjec- 
tive. 9 Ilmgmfiolh symbol ; classics, comparison, similitude in 
speech or writing. 11 *Ayyt?yeug inllopTMv ctymOwp, unlike any 
thing in the classics. 12 Tmvrijg rqg xr/mtog, of the present world; 
nthig in the classics means, the act of creating. Evyupsvog, form 
sui generis. 13 Kimevmptvovg, the unclean , Q*hn, O^rin ; Greek 
xotpoot, to communicate, to share, io render common. * Ay ta£u, 
purifies, ; Greek, to consecrate, to devote. 16 &tyeG&uh at* 
cidere , to happen ; it Ism generis. IS \Ey%maivtmui, was ratified; 
classics, to renew. 22 Aip a re xyuoirng, sui generis* 20 A mr&ido- 
frijg xo&poVf a combination unknown to the classics. slAm twp 
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alwptk iv, the end of the former dispensation ; no where in common 
Greek. 28 'Apugzlag, sin offering , sacrifice for sin , in, tr&ij ; 

not in the classics. 

X. 1 Etmvct, complete image , perfect delineation, (in distinction 

from aztd, an imperfect sketch), ; the Greek stnwv is simply, 

image. TeXsmam, in a more pregnant sense than any classic us- 
age gives to it. 13 Tzilmatv or avzou vnonodiov tcov no - 

dmv avrov , a phrase purely Hebraistic in its hue; see Ps. 110; L 
[2]. 20 Zmauv, qualifying such a word as odor, is a combination 
unknown to the classics. 22 * Eggavriv pivot, rag v.ugdtug, alto- 
gether Hebrew in its hue, 25 f Id pig a, the day of the Lord, the day 
of terror , Min'] £3*1% altogether in a Hebrew sense. 27 Uv~ 

@OQ £%Aog, *p‘-\n, - exactly Hebrew. 29 Koivov, an unclean 
thing ; see under 9: 13. 32 v Atih}® tv .... naSijparmv, a method 
of expression foreign to the classics. 35 JluggriGiav, confidence , 
Christian trust ; classics, boldness or freedom of speech, Mio&a- 
nodoGi&v, 'reward ; sui generis „ 

XI. 3 Amvaq, worlds, entirely Jewish. t Pr i pwn 9 

command , “•D'l, ; Greek, saying, thing said. 5 \fdfiv &dva~~ 

tov, nan, nnizi nijn, Ov% wgiaxwo, qsipfij ; foreign to the 
classics. 8 Mmd'anodox'i'ig I cannot find in classic Greek. 7 Aoer- 
pov, the ungodly, the world who were sinful . not of classic usage. 
AiKGUQQVPfig, justifying, of justification ; classics, equity, uprightness. 
9 Evp tlriQQvopmv, joint-possessors ; foreign, in this sense, to com- 
mon Greek. 19 Ev nagcc/^oXfi, peculiar method of expression. 
34 Era par a pu%algag, the edge of the sword , snn—'B, unknown to 
the classic authors. 37 Ev qovip pa^igaq, with the murderous 
sword , a Hebrew combination. 

XII. 6 IlatSevH, chastises > , and ver. 7 noudelav, chastise- 
ment , : the meanings here given to these two words, are sel- 

dom, if ever, given in the classics. 9 Tijg aagzdg r^icov natigag, a 
Hebrew, not a classic combination of ideas ; Gayxog meaning the 
physical man, in distinction from the mental one. Tm nargl %mv 
TTVsvpctrtov, Heb, -ito bsi mnnn "•ribs, Num, 16: 22. 27; 18; 
foreign to all the classics, 10 * Ayiorrirog, can hardly be found, f 
believe, in the classics, it is a Hellenistic term, corresponding to 
Ui'ip. 11 Kagnov sigqvtxov, peaceful fruit , L e. happy fruit, “ns 
tafttb; HgrjVMov here manifestly bearing the Hebrew-Greek, and 
not the classic sense. 14 Ovdstg d ipnou rdv zvg&ov, so niff % ? &b 

W")*? ; the whole form of expression is 
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manifestly Hebraistic. 16 Sgmatmg picts, one meal; classics, the 
act of eating’, or food. The certainty that meal is the idea here, 
arises from the adjunct ft tag, Tfywiotoma, Heb. rrvDZ; not used 
in the classics, 19 Tryooiefirji'ca avro/g Xoyov, liz 7\df 'ipis 
‘“1 zfb , a Hebrew ancl not a Greek mode of expression. 22 Mvqi- 
un'h ten , friz -) , the usual Hebrew expression for a large indefinite 
number; the Latins said, sexcenti. 23 * dnoyeypappi i’ 0 )v £i> ovocc- 
vo7g, trr?nb annsn , Is. 4 ; 3, Comp, Ex. 32 : 32. Ps. 69 : 28. 
Dan. 12: 1, Luke 10: 20, etc., an expression altogether Hebraistic. 

XIII. 3 ”Oi'T£Q £r (so, ft an, in a frail dying state; not so express- 
ed in the classics. The mode of expression comes from the He- 
brew, *v£2. 7 flyovp£v(ov t teachers , spiritual guides , 3*TC£, ; 

classic sense never that of teachers , 8 Ailig m*< cyuegov, 

Stern ; where, in all the classics is the like of this, in order to de- 
signate all past and present time ? 15 fyvalav uivtamg .... uagnov 

yedtwv ; the idea of sacrifice of praise is Hebrew, Lev, 7: 12, rDT 
irnrinn, comp. Ps. 50: H, 23. As to xelynov yutianr, there is no- 
thing in the classics like it. Plainly it has its original in the He- 
brew, sinnsiz? S3 11 ")! S mz\ZZ, Hos. 14: 3, we will render to thee the 
calves [i. e. the offerings, the fruit J of our Ups, or ralher, we will ren- 
der to thee calves with our lips. 16 ftvcdutg, as applied to tviiotfag 
mu xocvwi/iug, is purely a Hebrew application. 17 'Tniy zwv ifw~ 
%cav vpona for you , ; the Greeks, vn£(* v/uiSr. 

In this selection, I hare aimed at taking only the more obvi- 
ous words and phrases. It might be much enlarged, by more 
strenuously urging the principle, in all respects, of dissimilarity to 
the Greek classic writers. That an idea is peculiar to the Chris- 
tian dispensation, and unknown to the classic authors, has not 
been the basis of my selection in any case, unless at the same 
time there is a phraseology, which is as foreign to the Greeks 
as the idea itself. If all the ideas which are not classical , were to 
be the guiding principal in our selection, there would be no end of 
examples. But this would not be a fair and proper method ol 
proceeding. It is the diction , and phraseology , and the sense winch 
is given to the words employed, that are asserted to be Idln* 
vtmaTSQot* In this shape have I endeavoured to meet the thing ; 
and the reader has the result before him. 

With such a result in view, what matters it, whether Be 
34 
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Wette, Schulz, SeySarth, or even Origen himself, tells us that 
our epistle is almost classical Greek, and that all runs smoothly 
and oratorically on ? As to this last assertion, I have only to ask, 
that those who make it would translate and explain, Heb. 2: 9, 
10. 3; 3, 4, 15. 4: 3—9. 5; 5, 7—9. 6: 1,2. 7: 1—3, 8, 9, 
15,16. 9:9,10, *5—17,27,28. 10:5—9,20. 11:3,39,40. 
12: 18 — 24, 27, 28. 1 3: 7 — 9, 11 — 13; to which I might easily 
add many other passages. If they will find Greek more ellipti- 
cal, more involved, more intricate and dark, in all the epistles of 
Paul, 1 will thank them for the discovery. 

I must add, also, that the list of Hebraisms and unclassical 
usage, in our epistle, would have been much more swelled, if I 
had not omitted to repeat the same words, so often as I found 
them repeated and used in a Hebraistic or unclassical manner. 
Sueh words are udelqog, ay tag, uytu^o), upuQtla^ uG&ivuu, &- 
*AUiW$AU, £y%cuvl£(o, inwyyth'u, nufi* fyttQctv, xXrjfjovofwg, %h}Qov- 
oftuo? KCtTctTiuufnQ, Xoyog uoyfg, fuodanod'oola^ ^yulmavvr^ peal- 
■trig, vwQog, ofaog, oufi, tbIuow? and others. 

I make the appeal now with boldness, and call upon those 
who assert the almost classic style and manner of our epistle, to 
produce more true Hebraisms, and more idioms foreign to the 
Greek classics, in any of Paul’s acknowledged epistles. I will 
even venture to make another offer ; which is, that I will shew 
that some at least of Ins acknowledged epistles exhibit less He- 
brew colouring, when they shall have shewn that some of them 
exhibit more. 

It does not signify to beat the air, in this contest. Assertions 
are one thing; facts are another. If Origen and all the Greek 
fathers were to assert, that our epistle ^ JElhqvL^dn^m than Paul’s, 
it could not make it so. u To the work of examination would 
be my reply. Let every critic go to this work, for himself, if 
he knows enough of Hebrew idiom to do it; and the result will 
be an abiding conviction, that Origen had as little reason for the 
assertion in question, as he had for the adventurous remark which 
jp has made, on the use of the Greek article by the sacred wri- 
t&&. Origen’s assertion, and every other man’s, on this subject, 
can be brought to. the test ; and he who subjects them to this pro- 
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cess, I am persuaded, will find himself brought, at last, if he will 
examine impartially and fully ^ to a firm conviction, that they are 
mere assertions, and nothing more. 

33. Alexandrine hue of the epistle . 

Eichhorn, who has so strenuously insisted that Paul is not the 
author of our epistle, has endeavoured to show, that it is proba- 
bly of Alexandrine origin. But the arguments which he addu- 
ces for this purpose, seem to me incapable of standing the test of 
a critical examination. 

( J ) 4 The author of the epistle to the Hebrews, treats the m > 
cient Jewish Scriptures as containing a mysterious and secret sense, 
concealed under the words. He also regards the various ritual 
observances of the ancient law, only as types and shadows of things 
under the Christian dispensation, Heb. 10: 1. 9: 8. Philo of Al- 
exandria expresses the same views, De confus. Lingg. p. 348. 
Eiehh. Einleit. p. 442. * 

That the general views of the author of our epistle in regard 
to the meaning and object of Jewish rites, coincided with those of 
Philo, I should not be at all disposed to deny. But who is go- 
ing to shew us, that these were not founded in truth. If, as I be- 
lieve, the Jewish dispensation hud its origin in divine communica- 
tions and directions, there can be no rational doubt that it had 
some important end in view. Surely now, the sacrifices and 
various rites of external purification, could never, in and of 
themselves, be deemed an object worthy of special divine inter- 
position and command. Their connexion with some higher and 
more spiritual object and end, was what stamped their highest 
real value upon them. In any other point of view, they could 
scarcely be thought worthy of the character oi him, who requires 
men to worship him in spirit and in truth. 

That a man of such enlarged views as Philo, should have 
seen and felt this, and that Paul should have done the same, is 
not a matter of wonder to any one, who considers the tendency 
of an enlightened mind, to look on the spiritual design of religion 
as infinitely the most important and interesting part of it. 
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What can be more diverse* however, than the particular form 
which Philo gives to his speculations on this subject, and that in 
which the ideas of our author are developed ? Philo allegorizes 
on every thing, and every where, almost without distinction. 
The historical facts in the book of Genesis, the connexion of 
Abraham with Sarah and H agar, and all other occurrencies relat- 
ed in the Pentateuch, are, if occasion presents an opportunity, 
converted into allegory, and made the theme of exuberant spec- 
ulative mysticism. Neither is there one word in all, which has 
any relation to the Messiah, or to his atoning sacrifice. 

How very different the types and shadows presented by our 
epistle are, the intelligent and critical reader need not be inform- 
ed. All is brought to bear on one single point — the death of 
Christ, the propitiatory sacrifice for sin made by it, and the ef- 
fectual reconciliation to God accomplished in this manner. 

To reason, then, as Eichhorn has done, is just the same, as 
to bring forward the allegation, that Philo believed in the exist- 
ence of one supreme God, that the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews did the same, and then draw the inference, that 
the writer of this epistle must therefore have lived, or at least been 
nurtured, at Alexandria. 1 venture to say, that there never has 
been so rational an account of the object of the Jewish ritual, as 
the author of our epistle gives; nor one so worthy of the great Au- 
thor of the old and the net? dispensations, nor so consonant with 
the fundamental maxim, that c God is a spirit, and requires men 
to worship him in a spiritual manner.’ 

(2) £ Philo intimates, that the higher mysteries of the Jew- 
ish religion are only for the initiated, (a email. In like manner 
our epistle, 5: II — 6: 3. Einieit. p. 444.’ 

I can find no trace of reserve in our epistle, in regard to the 
afivozoig, or uninitiated , The expression of deep regret, that 
those whom the writer addresses had not made higher acquisi- 
tions of religious knowledge, 1 can easily find. Severe reproof 
for such negligence, I see ; but not a word about any distinctions 
between t warai - and afivaroh initiated and uninitiated , am I 
able to discover. Philo, in respect to this, is more than half a 
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Grecian Platonist ; but the writer of our epistle practises no 
concealment at all. 

(3) 6 The Alexandrine author of the book of Wisdom, has 
praised wisdom, on account of its nature and qualities, and then 
adduced historical examples to illustrate all this, Wisd. i — ix. 
10: 1—3 6: 1. So the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, af- 
ter urging and eulogizing faith, adduces historical examples of it, 
in chap, xi., in order more strongly to impress its importance, 
p. 445.’ 

To which one may reply, that from the days of the author of 
our epistle, down to the present time, almost every practical wri- 
ter on religion, and every preacher on the subject of faith, has 
done the same. But does this prove, that every such writer and 
preacher was born or nurtured at Alexandria ? Can a thing, so 
obvious to the common sense of all men as the appropriate meth- 
od of treating a subject, be adduced to establish a special rela- 
tion between any two men, as to country or education ? 

(4) c Many thoughts and expressions, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, resemble those of Philo, p. 440 seq.’ 

So Eichhorn, who has occupied several pages with detailing 
expressions which afford such resemblances. So Schulz, also, 
who has occupied fourteen pages with alleged parallels of this 
nature, printed in opposite columns. I have examined all these 
with attention, and must confess, that the impression made upon 
me by them, is very different from that which Eichhorn and 
Schulz appear to have received. 

To any considerate man, who makes this examination, it will 
very naturally occur, that the author of our epistle and Philo 
were contemporaries. At least, the former must have come upon 
the stage, before the latter left it. Then, both were educated as 
Jews ; both were deeply read in the Jewish Scriptures, above all 
in the law of Moses. Both thought, reasoned, and expressed 
themselves as Hebrews, writing in Greek. Both had the same 
views, fundamentally, of the great points of the religion of Moses. 
Both had high moral feelings, and a deep interest in them. 
Could it be possible, now, that there should not be points of re- 
semblance between Philo and our author, when writing on similar 
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subjects ? Surely not, any more than that there should not be 
points of similarity, between the sentiments of a Christian divine 
in any particular age and country, and those of another, near the 
same age, in a different country. 

Both Philo and our author often appeal to the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, And because they deduce from them like sentiments, 
does this prove that our author must have been of the Alexan- 
drine school ? Why is not the argument just as good the other 
way, viz. to prove that Philo must have belonged to some other 
country, i. e. to that in which our author lived ? All that such 
resemblance can prove, is, that both belonged to the Mosaic 
school ; and who will deny this ? 

I may venture, however, to go farther, and to aver, that the 
dissimilarity of style , between our epistle and the works of Philo, 
as they appear in the copious extracts made by Schulz, is so 
great, that one might almost as well think of proving an alliance 
between some heathen writer of Greek and our epistle, as be- 
tween the latter and Philo. The moment Philo departs from his 
Septuagint texts, he goes off to an idiom as different from that in 
our epistle, as can well be conceived of in a Hebrew, writing on 
moral subjects, and making the Old Testament the basis of his 
speculations. Every critical reader who inspects the parallels 
of Dr. Schulz can judge for himself of this ; and to every such one 
the appeal is fearlessly made, in regard to the point in question. 

The writers whom I am now controverting, are indebted to 
J. B. Carpzoff, (Exercitt. Sac. in Paulli epist. ad Hebraeos, ex 
Philone Alexandrine, Helmst. 1750 ), for the materials, which 
tfiey have wrought up into the form of an argument for the Alex- 
andrine origin of our epistle. But they do not once seem to have 
reflected, that if the same iron diligence, which Carpzoff has ex- 
hibited in his work, had been applied to the acknowledged epis- 
tles of Paul, in the same way, as large a harvest of resemblances 
might have been gathered. In regard to allegory, for example, 
(which is a main point of alleged resemblance), what could be 
more obvious, than to appeal to 1 Cor. 10: 1 — 6. 10: 11. Rom. 
5:- 14* I Cor. 15: 45—47. 2 Cor. 3 : 13—18. GaL 4: 22—31 ; 
also to 10, 17. Gal. 3: 23 — 25 * 4: 1 — 5 ? May it not 
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be said of these passages (as Jerome says of our epistle, and 
which has been so often quoted with confidence), c spirant quid- 
dam Philoniamm V Let the experiment be made by another 
Carpzoff, and I venture to predict, that, assuming the principle of 
argument which is assumed by Eichhorn and Schulz, we may 
easily shew, that Paul himself must have been an Alexandrian, 
and been educated in the Philonian school. 

One hint more, and I dismiss the subject. Is not the Septua- 
gint Alexandrine Greek ? Are not the Apocryphal books connected 
with the Old Testament, Alexandrine Greek ? Does not the whole 
New Testament Greek bear a close resemblance, to the style of 
these two classes of books ? Are not Paul’s epistles Hebrew*- 
Greek, like all the rest ? How can it be shewn, then, that the 
author of our epistle was an Alexandrian, because he writes 
Alexandrine Greek? If the argument be valid for this purpose, 
which Eichhorn and Schulz employ, then may we prove, that 
all the New Testament writers were Alexandrians. Quod nim - 
iumfacit , nihil faeit. 


<§'34. Residt. 

The conclusion, then, to be deduced, from the preceding ex- 
amination, seems to be, that the arguments drawn from the style 
and diction of the epistle to the Hebrews, are not to be relied on 
as deciding the question against the Pauline origin of it. No 
case of this nature can be determined by assertion . Allegations 
made for such a purpose, if found to be contradicted by facts, 
are not to determine the manner in which the question before us 
is to be decided. 

One other thing may be said with truth, which has an impor- 
tant bearing on this question. If the internal evidence is altogeth- 
er insufficient to decide the point at issue in the negative, the ex- 
ternal is equally so. Indeed, the historical evidence against the 
Pauline origin of our epistle is, as we have seen, so little, so 
vague, and for the most part so indirect, that we may well say, 
4 the objections have never been of a historical nature, but of a 
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conjectural one.’ They have arisen more from taste and feel- 
ing, than from tradition or testimony. 

On the whole, 1 most acquiesce in the opinion of Origen, 
which I repeat as the general voice of antiquity ; it is not with- 
out REASON THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN TO US THAT 

this epistle is Paul’s. Nor should I differ materially from 
those, who, with Eusebius, can say, rov d'i Iluvkov tcq o A g $ 
xai <j a y e i g at dmartm fourteen epistles are clearly and 
certainly PauVs . I consider, however, the form of the pro- 
position, as stated by Origen, to be the most becoming, in regard 
to a point so controverted, and to contain, for substance, all which 
it is necessary or expedient for us to assert and to believe. 

§35. Was Barnabas the Author ? 

Whoever is satisfied with the arguments in favour of the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, may dispense with the examination, 
whether any other person than this apostle has a title to be con- 
sidered as the author. But as past experience must lead one to 
believe, that unanimity in regard to this subject is not yet to be 
expected, but that some may still incline to adopt opinions about 
the authorship of our epistle, which were avowed or defended 
in ancient times ; it seems to be necessary, briefly at least, to ex- 
amine the claims of some others, as well as those of Paul. 

The doubts raised in ancient times, whether Paul wrote the 
epistle to the Hebrews, occasioned conjectures with regard to 
several other persons. Among the remains of ancient Christian 
writings, we find some hints that Barnabas was the author of our 
epistle. We first meet with these, in the essay of Tertullian, 
de Pudicitia, c. 201. ft Extat,” says he, “ enim et Barnabae 
titulus ad Hebraeos,” i. e. there is extant art epistle of Barnabas, 
inscribed to the Hebrews . This is simple assertion, without any 
reference to the reasons why Tertullian supposes Barnabas to be 
the author. He does not intimate whether he gathers it from 
tradition, or assumes it as a matter of mere opinion. He speaks of 
it aS'a thing which he believes } which seems to imply that oth- 
ers id that quarter of the church were probably of the same opin- 
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ion. But we find no mention of this opinion again* until so late 
as the end of the 4th century, when Jerome adverting to it says, 
u Most [of the Latins] believe, that the epistle to the Hebrews 
belongs to Barnabas, or Clement see Berth, p. 2953, and Je- 
rome in his Epist. ad Dardanum. Again, in his catalogue of eccle- 
siastical writers, under the word Pmdus , he says, iS The epistle to 
the Hebrews is thought not to be his, on account, of the discre- 
pancy of the style ; but to belong to Barnabas, according to Ter- 
tu Ilian ; or to the evangelist Luke, according to some ; or to 
Clement of Rome.” The same thing Philastrius (A. D. 380) 
repeats, Haeres. e. 89. And in modern times Cameron and 
Schmidt have undertaken to defend the hypothesis, that Rama* 
has was the author of this epistle; Bertholdt, ubi supra. 

This is all the evidence which history gives us, in respect to 
this subject ; and this surely is too slender to build any opinion 
upon, which can lay claim to critical confidence. 

But all hope of defending this opinion, with any degree of 
plausibility, is removed by a comparison of the epistle to the 
Hebrews with an epistle of Barnabas, still extant and undoubt- 
edly the same that was extant in the days of Tertulliao, as the 
quotations from it by the ancient Christian lathers evince* I pro- 
duce here a few short extracts from this epistle, to enable every 
one to judge for himself, whether the author of the one epistle 
can be rationally supposed to have written the other. 

Chap. IX. JifuOtn uvv > rim' a, rttgi navttov nlovamg? art * A~ 
pQuan> 6 wgvnog xeQiroftrjf d'ovg, ip nvtif.tain ngofiXityug ttg top 
vlav nsgiiitfitt, ?*uftow i gitZv yga^pdrwp day^oaa* liyti yug* Eat 
zugiiityiav A [3 gad g in rou otxav cui to v dvdgag d'ina Zul oxzoj xai 
tgt>axooiovg. Tig ovv r) doi htata rovrut yptZmg ; iMdibrt rovg 
ituQXTU) ngunovg? tixu rovg xgt&xoalovg. To dt din a oxm, tana 
d'ixa, 7]iu oxnZ* zyug * fy go uv* ()u d'i oravgog tv roj T igulsv 
tynv ti )v ydgxp, liyn sc at, Tgiunoatovg. Aijkoi ovv zap flip */r r 
mvp iv xoig d'voi yuan {mac %m iv ivt, top vmvgov. Vtd'tv 6 rrjv 
ifttymov d'mgtdv trjg dtd'ayrjg uvrav ififttpog iv fyJv. 0 id tig ypiy~ 
fsmrtgov tftadt v an igov lay op* alia at da ore Shot imi vgitg* 
L e. Children, learn abundantly in regard to all things ; for Abra- 
ham, who first instituted circumcision, practised this rite, looking 
forward in the Spirit to the Son,’ receiving tire doctrine of th§ 
35 
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three letters. For [the Scripture] says, And Abraham circum- 
cised, of his household, three hundred and eighteen men. What 
instruction is imparted by tins ? Learn as to the first eighteen, 
then as to the three hundred. As to eighteen, mta signifies ten, 
and eight ; this means Jesus. And because the cross, signi- 
fied by % would possess grace, it says, three hundred . it points 
out Jesus, therefore, by the two letters, and the cross by one. He 
knows this, who has conferred upon us the engrafted gift of his 
doctrine. No one has learned more genuine doctrine of me ; 
but I know that ye are worthy of it. 55 Cotelerius, Pat. Apostol. 
Tom. L p. 28. 

* So then, because Abraham circumcised three hundred and 
eighteen persons, (which by the way is not said in the Scriptures, 
see Gen. 17:23—27, comp.. Gen. 14: .14, which gave occasion to 
the mistake), the system of gospel truth is disclosed in this mys- 
terious number ; and this because imct stands for ten, rjrci for 
eight, and zav for three hundred , i. e. here is Jesus, and he 
crucified. Where in all the New Testament, is any thing like 
such egregious trifling as this ? 

See now, how the same Barnabas can explain the ceremony 
of the red heifer, the ashes of which were sprinkled upon offend- 
ers. After stating the ceremony, and that the ashes were sprink- 
led by three children, he thus proceeds. O po®%og ovrog iaxiv 

0 ’JrjOQvg' oi ngooqtgdvztg, dvdgtg dftugzo)Xoi J of ngafffrvdyjtavztg 
avr dif ini aqayqv' tiza ovyi'ti (xvdgtg ? ovyAu dfietgiotXcov -tj ho get, 

01 di gavxi£ovrtg nccidtg, tuuyytXi£ofifvoi iqfiv i d\v uqmiv zmv a- 
fiuor&coi', Yui rov d/pioftov tij-g Yaydiag, ofg edome tov tdayytXlov 
t ?}v iSowiuv, (ougi dtxuduo tig fiagidgiov i div qvXtov, ore dsxadvo 
cd qvXai rou /fjguijX), tig id Yijgvootiv. Aid ri di zgzTg naidig oi 
Qavri£ovzeg ; Mg [lugxvgtov ’ Aflyudit Yut \ioudy. %al *ja%wff, ore 
ovtoi ptyaXot no tho). ' Ort di id igiov ini to £vXov ; "On tj flu- 
(uXda rod hfiew ini rig |nAw* dioii oi iXjti&vztg tig uvrdv £r,&ov~ 
me tig top umva . Aid ri di zd i’gtoir yA idv vaomnov ; ' Ox i iv 

. flccmXelq ad rov toovrai n Qinjyul y at gimagiu, iv aTg 

jiAg GO}'&r i mtiA}u' ow yui dlydiv zt}v ruxgya did tov qvhqv tov 
ymmnov tdrui. Kcd did rovzo oilzco ysvoptva? $iiv ion (pa- 
intlvoig di ayoreivd' on ovy ryy.ovav qwvt t g zov x vgiov, 

"But enough. If all were cited, which betrays a feeble, and 
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puerile mind, the whole epistle must be transcribed. Let him 
who needs further argument on this subject, peruse the whole 
epistle to the Hebrews, and then read through the epistle of Bar- 
nabas. It is impossible that he should not feel the almost inde- 
scribable difference between the two writers. 

Here then is a case, where the possibility of mistake in judg- 
ing is very small. The difference between this writer, and him 
who wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, in respect 10 style, pre- 
cision, clearness, energy, brevity— in a word, every thing which 
characterises any writing — is heaven-wide. The most obtuse 
perception cannot fail to discern it. It is a hopeless case, to plead 
the cause of a hypothesis like this. 

§ 36. Was Luke the author ? 

The first suggestion among the ancient fathers, that Luke had 
any part in the composition of the epistle to the Hebrews, is 
found in a fragment of Clement of Alexandria, preserved by 
Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. VL 14, in which Clement asserts, that 
“Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews in the Hebrew tongue, 
and that Luke carefully translated it into the Greek.” See note 
p. 99, The same opinion or tradition, Origen mentions thus ; 
“ If I may give my opinion, I should say, the thoughts are the 
apostle’s ; but the phraseology and composition belong to some 
one who relates what; the apostle said, and as it were comments 
on the words of bis master. But who wrote [i. e. wrote down] 
the epistle, God only knows. Report, which has come down to 
ns, says, either that Clement of Rome wrote it, or that Luke the 
Evangelist did,” p. 104, supra. 

Both Bertholdt and Eichhorn have adduced Origen as as- 
serting, that report attributed the epistle to the Hebrews to 
Luke as the real author; which the context in Origen by no 
means allows, I cannot but understand him as saying merely, 
that fi the ancients had a report, that either Luke, or Clement 
wrote down the epistle f which corresponds with the opinion of 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen’s teacher in early life* We have 
seen that afterwards, among the ' Latin churches, either Luke, 
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or Clement, was regarded as the real author of this epistle ; for 
so the testimony of Jerome and Philastrius, cited in the preced- 
ing section, would seem to indicate. 

We have no historical ground, then, on which we can build 
the opinion, that Luke was the author of this epistle. An un- 
certain tradition of the fourth century is surely insufficient. And 
even if Origen be understood as asserting, that tradition, in his 
day, assigned the composition of our epistle to Luke ; he also as- 
serts, at the same time, that traditionary testimony was at vari- 
ance with itself, as one party assigned it to Clement of Rome. 
He evidently credits neither the one nor the other ; at least, not 
in such a way as to be fully persuaded in his own mind ; for he 
says, “ Who wrote down the epistle, to ph fttog olds” 

The same uncertainty both Jerome and Philastrius exhibit, 
in the testimony to which allusion has just been made. 

It is no doubt true, that the style of Luke approximates much 
nearer to that of the epistle to the Hebrews, than the style of 
Barnabas ; so that a comparison, in this respect, does not lead 
to so clear and satisfactory a result in this case, as in that. But 
the situation of Luke, (born and educated abroad, as he was, and 
never having resided long in Palestine), hardly leads one to be- 
lieve, that he was so deeply versed in Rabbinical lore, and in 
Jewish feelings and modes of thinking, as the author of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews must have been. 

. The main difficulty, however, is the want of any external 
evidence, that Luke was the author. And as there are, at least, 
no internal circumstances, or evidence from style, which speak 
much in favour of such an opinion, it must be abandoned as im- 
probable, and altogether unsupported. 

§ 37. Was Clement of Rome the author f 

Origen is the first, who mentions Clement as the possible wri- 
ter of the epistle to the Hebrews. In what sense he does this, 
has been already considered. Jerome and Philastrius, long af- 
terwards, mention that some in the Latin churches attributed the. 
epistle to the Hebrews to Clement of Rome. The evidence of 
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this from testimony, then, is not entitled to any degree of credit, 
sufficient to create serious doubts whether Clement may not have 
been the author. 

The internal evidence, drawn from a comparison of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews with Clement’s first epistle to the Corinthians, 
by no means favours the supposition in question. Clement has 
often cited the epistle to the Hebrews. But this seems to me 
abundant proof, that he did not write that epistle himself ; for as 
we have already seen, he appeals to it as Scripture, in order to 
establish and confirm sentiments which he is inculcating, and in 
the same manner as he does elsewhere to the other Scriptures. 
Is this to be supposed, in case he himself wrote that epistle?' 
Did Clement attribute Scriptural authority to his own epistle ? 
Or did the church, whom he addressed, attribute Scriptural au- 
thority to any epistles, but to those of an apostle ? Does he any 
where in his letter, appeal to other epistles than such ? The ob- 
vious answer to these inquiries determines the question, whether 
Clement wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, in the negative. 

But further. The difficulty of style is so great, between the 
epistle of Clement and that to the Hebrews, as to make it suf- 
ficiently evident, that both did not proceed from the same pen. 
I refer not merely to the choice of words, (although this might 
be easily shewn to be considerable), but to the general spirit and 
manner of the execution. There is an energy, originality, vivid- 
ness of conception, and intensity of feeling, displayed every 
where in the epistle to the Hebrews, which is wholly wanting in 
Clement’s epistle. It is plain, kind, faithful ; but it is moderate, 
comparatively tame, made up of many extracts from the Old Tes- 
tament and from Paul, and of imitations, as close as might be, of 
the latter. But what a wide difference there is, after all, be- 
tween the original writer and the imitator, every one must feel 
who reads both. The one is a feeble rivulet, gliding gently 
along, which, but for the occasional contributions it receives from 
other streams, would become absorbed by the earth over which 
it passes, and cease to flow ; the other a mighty stream, over- 
flowing all its banks, supplying with water and fertilizing all 
the country through which it passes. It really seems to me, that 
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a mao might as well mistake a canal on the banks of the Nile 
for die noble river itself, as mistake Clement for the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. 

§ 38. Was Apollos the author ? 

A supposition never made by any of the ancient churches* 
and first ventured upon, I believe, by Luther, Com. in Gen. 48: 
20. Postil!. Ecc. Test. S. Johann. Eyang. p. 44. But this opin- 
ion has since been applauded or defended by Le Gere, Heumann, 
Miiller, Ziegler, and Bertholdt, p. 2974. 

The difficulties attending the supposition are, (1) We have 
no external evidence in favour of it ; no voice of antiquity being 
raised to testify, that Apollos has left one single line of any writ- 
ten composition behind him, much less such an epistle as that to 
the Hebrews. (2) We have no internal evidence of such a 
fact 5 for there is no testimony of this nature in the epistle itself ; 
and there can he no evidence drawn from the style of it compar- 
ed with the style and diction of Apollos, inasmuch as we have no 
writing of Apollos, with which the comparison can be made. 
It follows, therefore, that those who believe Apollos to be the 
author, must believe so without any evidence external or inter- 
nal. it is not worth our time to refute such a belief. 

§ 89. In what language was the epistle originally written 9 

On this question, there has been a difference of opinion among 
critics, both in ancient and modern times. Clement of Alex- 
andria says that ie Paul wrote to the Hebrews in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and that Luke carefully translated it into Greek, Euseb. 
Hist. Eec.Vl. 14.” Eusebius in the same manner says, that 4 Paul 
wrote to the Hebrews in his vernacular language, and that, accor- 
ding to report, either Luke or Clement translated it, Euseb. III. 
2S. 5 So Jerome also ; u Scripserat ut Hebraetts Hebraeis He- 
bralce, (CataL vir. illust. voc. Paulus) and then he adds, that 
* jhis epistle was translated into Greek, so that the colouring of the 
style was made diverse, in this way, from that of PaulV Of 
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the same opinion* in respect to this, was Clement of Alexandria ; 
and Origen as we have seen above, supposes that the thoughts 
contained in the epistle were Paul’s, while the diction or costume 
of it must be attributed to the person, who wrote down the senti- 
ments of the apostle. 

By the Hebrew language , no one can reasonably doubt, these 
fathers meant the Jerusalem dialect , which was spoken in the days 
of the apostles, and not the ancient Hebrew, which had long ceas- 
ed to he a vernacular language. 

It is quite plain also, that these fathers were led to the con- 
clusion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally written in 
the dialect of Palestine, from their belief, (so universal in ancient 
times), of its having been addressed to some church, or to the 
churches, in that country. It was very natural to draw such a 
conclusion ; for would not an epistle addressed to Hebrews in 
all probability be more acceptable, if written in their ow n vernac- 
ular language ? Moreover, Paul was well acquainted with that 
language, for he was brought up at Jerusalem and “at the feet of 
Gamaliel f and when he had visited there, he had addressed the 
Jewish multitude, who were excited against him, in their native 
tongue, Acts 22: 1, 2. Why should it not be supposed, that if, 
(as is probable), our epistle was originally directed to Palestine, 
it was written in the dialect of that country ? 

So the fathers above quoted evidently thought and reasoned ; 
although other fathers have |pid nothing on this point, and do not 
appear to have coincided in opinion with those to which I have 
just referred. Among the moderns, also, several critics have 
undertaken to defend the same opinion ; and particularly Micha- 
elis, who has discussed the subject quite at length, in his intro- 
duction to this epistle* 

I do not think it necessary minutely to examine his argu- 
ments. To my own mind they appear altogether unsatisfactory. 
Some of them are built on an exegesis most palpably erroneous, 
and which, if admitted, would deduce a very strange meaning from 
the words of the epistle. Yet, assuming such a meaning, he 
thence concludes, that the original writer must have expressed a 
different idea, and that the translator mistook his meaning. He 
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then undertakes to conjecture* what the original Hebrew must 
have been. In other cases* he deduces his arguments from con- 
siderations wholly a priori ; as if these were admissible* in a 
question of mere fact He has not adduced a single instance of 
what he calls wrong translation * which wears the appearance of 
any considerable probability. 

On the other hand, Bolten* a sharp-sighted critic, and well 
acquainted with the Aramean language, (who has gone through 
with the New Testament, and found almost every where marks, 
as he thinks, of translation from Aramean documents), confesses, 
that in respect to this epistle, he finds not a single vestige of in- 
correct translation from an Aramean original, and no marks 
that there ever was such an original . This testimony is of con- 
siderable importance in respect to the question before us ; as it 
comes from a critic, who spent many years on the study of that 
which is most intimately connected with the very subject under 
consideration, viz. the detection of the Aramean originals of the 
various parts of the New Testament. Berth, p. 2976. 

The principal arguments in favour of a Hebrew original, are 
deduced from two sources. First, that Hebrews are addressed 
in our epistle; to whom the Hebrew language would have been 
more acceptable and intelligible, and many of whom, indeed, 
could not understand Greek, certainly could not read it. Second- 
ly, that the diversity of style in . the epistle to the Hebrews is so 
great, when compared with that of PajaPs epistles, that, unless we 
suppose the Greek costume did in (act come from another hand, 
we must be led to the conclusion, that Paul did not write it. 

Both of these topics have been already discussed above. I 
merely add here, therefore, that in case the writer of the epistle 
designed it should have a wide circulation among the Jews, to 
write in Greek was altogether the most feasible method of accom- 
plishing this. Besides, if Paul did address it to the church at 
Cesarea, it is altogether probable that he wrote in Greek, as 
Greek was the principal language of that city. Even if he did not, 
it was not necessary that he should write in Hebrew ; for in eve- 
ry considerable place in Palestine, there were more or less who 
understood the Greek language. Whoever wishes to see this 
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last position established beyond any reasonable doubt* may read 
Hug’s Einleit. in das N. Test* Band. u. § 10. 

When Paul wrote to the Romans , he did not write in Latin ; 
yet there was no difficulty in making his epistle understood, for 
the knowledge of Greek was very common at Rome. If Paul 
understood the Latin language, (which is no where affirmed, and 
he had not resided, when he wrote our epistle, in any of the coun- 
tries where it was commonly used), still he understood Greek so 
much better, that he would of course prefer writing in it. 

For a similar reason, if no other could be given, one may re- 
gard it; as more probable, that he would write the epistle to the 
Hebrews in the Greek language. At the time of writing it, he * 
had been abroad twenty five years at least, in Greek countries, 
and had been in Palestine, during all that period, only a few days. 
The Jews abroad, whom he every where saw, spoke Greek, not 
Hebrew. In Greek he preached and conversed* Is it any won- 
der, then, that after twenty five years incessant labour of preach- 
ing, conversing, and writing in this language, he should have pre- 
fered writing in it ? Indeed can it be probable, that, under cir- 
cumstances like these, he still possessed an equal facility of writing 
in his native dialect of Palestine ? 

I cannot think it strange, therefore, that although the epistle 
to the Hebrews was in all probability directed to some part of 
Palestine, yet it was written by Paul in Greek, and not in He- 
brew. But, whatever may be the estimation put upon arguments 
of this nature, there are internal marks of its having been origin- 
al! y composed in Greek, which cannot well be overlooked. Let 
us examine them. 

Some of the arguments, produced by those who maintain 
that the original language of our epistle was Greek, it must be ac- 
knowledged, do not seem to be well founded. To such belongs 
the following. 

i Instances of paronomasia occur in this epistle ; which neces- 
sarily implies, that it was originally composed in its present lan- 
guage. 3 

For example ; Heb. 5 ; 8, tp cc & s v <x<p mv inu # #. 5: 14 4 
n$dg tkaxpmv nalov te ml xattov. 7: 3, upitWQ* 

m 
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9: 10, ini figwfiaai, %al nopeon. 11: 37, ingia^i mv } insig <xo{hj- 
mv, 13 : 14, ov yug eyo^iev coSe jtiivo vguv nohy, alia z?]v 
$i&IIqv gup inifyzovfiep* 7:22, ygehtovog SmSiip ttjg yiyovsv 
yv.og 'Jtjgqvs, comp. v. 19, iyyi£opev to} &ea}. 10 : 34, 

z?]p d@nctp]p ttov v n ug%6 v t oj v vftmv ftzxa yagug ngo(J€d£%acF~ 
Ss, y&vummvTtg i'yztv iv iavrolg yg^hrova vnuggiv iv ovgavolg. 
See Eieh. § 270. Bertholdt, p. 2987, who has only repeated the same 
things which Eichhorn had before said. 

Of these instances, that only from 10:34 seems to betray 
any real marks of design; and even here, the marks are by no 
means of a decisive nature. Every one, who will examine any 
'Greek writing whatever, may find in it more or less of apparent 
paronomasia in the same way, without any difficulty ; and this, 
where the author had no intention of exhibiting it. Whether an 
author really designed to exhibit paronomasia, or not, will in gen- 
eral be very apparent. I cannot perceive, that any one of the 
alleged paronomasias in question, really appears to be the effect 
of design. If they are altogether accidental, they may have oc- 
curred in the epistle to the Hebrews, even if its present language 
is merely that of a translation . In fact, even designed paron- 
omasias may, not unfrequently, occur in a translation. The ar- 
gument in favour of the Greek being the original language of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, built on such instances of paronomasia as 
the above, (where, in most cases, it is a mere homophony of like 
tenses or cases), is too uncertain and too slender to be rested on, 
as a proper support of the opinion in question. 

But there are better arguments than such, to prove that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was originally written in Greek. They 
may he derived, from the manner in which the quotations from 
the Old Testament are made and employed, in our epistle. 

(1.) The author has, throughout, quoted the Sept, version, 
and followed it in nearly all cases, even where it differs consid- 
erably from the Hebrew. This, indeed, might be done to a 
certain extent, by a translator. For example; if Paul had ap- 
pealed to the Hebrew Scriptures, and cited passages from them, 
thf translator might have taken the corresponding passages in his 
Greek Bible. It might easily be supposed, that it would have 
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been very natural for him to do so, in all cases where there was 
no considerable difference between the original Hebrew and the 
Greek version. But, 

(2.) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has cited and 
employed the Sept, version, in order to illustrate his positions, in 
cases where the Septuagint does not correspond with the original 
Hebrew. For example; Heb. 1 . 6 , Let all the angels of God 
worship him , is quoted, in order show that the Son of God is su- 
perior to the angels. If this be quoted, (as is more generally 
supposed), from Ps. 97: 7, the context there appears to shew, 
that the subject is, the superiority of Jehovah to idol-gods , not of 
Christ to the angels. Instead of “Let all the angels of God 
worship him,” the Hebrew runs thus, “Worship him all ye 
gods;” and so our English translation has it. If the quotation 
be made from Deut. 32: 43, (as some have supposed), then is 
the argument still stronger ; for in the original Hebrew there is 
not a vestige of the passage quoted ; it is found only in the Sep- 
tuagint. In either case, the force of the appeal seems to rest on 
the Sept, version, and not on the original Hebrew. Of course, 
the writer must be supposed to have used that version, in his 
original composition, by ail those who hold that he appeals, in this 
case, to a passage of the Old Testament. 

But, as I have some doubts whether such an appeal is here 
made by the apostle, of course I cannot attribute much weight to 
this argument. See Comm, on Heb. 1:6. 

(3.) The writer appeals, in Chap, n., to Ps. viii,, in order to 
prove that the Son of God must possess a human nature, which 
should be exalted above that of angels, and placed at the head of 
the creation. But the phrase in Hebrew, Thou hast made him 
a little below the Elohim , is rendered by the Septuagint, Tkov 
hast made him for a little time , [or, a little ] lower than the an - 
gels ; rendering angels , which, to say the least, is an un- 

usual sense of the word. Yet, on the sense of the version in the 
Septuagint, turns the force of this proof, that Christ was, in his 
human nature, superior to the angels. 

■ (4.) In chap, vn., the writer has translated the appellations, 

Melckisedek , king of Salem, and told at length what they mean in 
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Greek. It is possible, that such a thing might be done by a 
translator ; but then the explanation, in this case, appears plain- 
ly to be interwoven with the discourse itself, and to be a prima 
manu . 

(5.) In chap. 9: 16, 17, Christ is said, in reference to the 
old covenant under Moses, to be the mediator of a new and bet- 
ter covenant , rrna, in Greek foa&yxTj. But, from the double 
meaning of in Greek, viz. covenant and testament, the 

writer takes occasion, having mentioned the death of Jesus, to 
observe, that the new dict&ijxn has received its full confirmation, 
viz. as a testament , by the death of the testator; and that he may 
the more effectually remove* all offence at the death of Jesus, he 
goes on to say, that a dia&qxy i, e. testament , (for now he uses 
the word in this sense), has no force while the testator is living . 
Of course, the death of Jesus was necessary to ratify the new 
cWbjjM? ; and it did in fact ratify and establish it, to 'all intents 
and purposes. 

Now the whole of this reasoning depends on the two-fold 
sense of the word in Greek ; for the original word rP’ns , 

in Hebrew, never has the sense of testament or will. 

The Greek word Sicc&rix)? has, indeed, been adopted into the 
Rabbinic Hebrew, and sounds But that it belonged to 

the Hebrew language, in Paul’s day, there is no certain proof ; 
and even if there were, must have been the only word to 
which he referred, for rp-VB is an appropriate word to designate 
the Abrahamie and Mosaic dispensations, or the old covenant. 
Of course, the writer’s illustration depends on the two-fold mean- 
ing of the Greek word diafrfj ; consequently, his language must 
have been Greek. 

(6.) In chap. 10: 3 seq. the writer undertakes to show, that 
the sacrifice of Christ was not only necessary, in order to make 
expiation for sin, but that it was predicted in the Psalms, that he 
should make such an offering. In proof of this, he quotes the 
Septuagint version, A body hast thou prepared for me, 10: 54, 
viz. a body for an offering or expiatory sacrifice. Compare now 
Ps. 11: 7, where the Hebrew runs thus, mine 

ears- hast thou opened or bored , i. e. thou hast made me obedi- 
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ent. But it is the Septuagint version which appears to give di- 
rect occasion for the specific allegation, of the writer, viz. that 
Christ had made an offering of himself as a propitiatory sacrifice. 

Other instances of a similar nature have been produced by 
critics, from our epistle ; but as they are less striking, and may 
admit of some doubt, I have thought best to exclude them. 1 
These are sufficient to shew, that as the very nature of the proof 
or argument, which the writer brings forward, depends, in some 
respects, on the form of the Septuagint version, or to say the 
least, the form of the proof depends on this, so he must have writ- 
ten in Greek, and appealed to the Greek version ; for it is im- 
probable to the last degree, that if the epistle had been written w 
in Hebrew, he would have appealed to any but the original He- 
brew Scriptures, when addressing those who were acquainted 
with them. 

Whatever difficulties the theologian or the interpreter may 
find, in reconciling these facts with the method of arguing which 
he may suppose appropriate to an inspired writer, it cannot 
alter The facts themselves. These are palpable, and not matters 
of conjecture. And admitting this, we are compelled to draw 
the conclusion, that the original language of our epistle 

MUST HAVE BEEN GltEEK. 

I would add merely, that the vivid colouring and animation 
of the whole epistle, the impassioned and energetic expression of 
it, and its native, unconstrained appearance, ail contribute to 
prove, that it was originally written in the same language in which 
it now appears. 


§ 40. Critical and exegetical helps to the study of ike epistle . 

It is not my object to make out a copious catalogue of these ; 
but only to notice those which are more particularly deserving 
of attention. 


Ancient Greek Commentators. 

Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Theophylact, the Greek com- 
mentators on this epistle, are all deserving of an attentive perusal, 
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in various respects. Philological, (in the technical sense of this 
word), the reader must not expect to find them. Chrysostom is 
the roost copious, flowing, and oratorical ; Theodoret, the most 
brief and comprehensive ; but Theophylact is by far the most 
agreeable, especially for beginners in the study of Greek com- 
mentary. He comprises all that is valuable in Chrysostom, and, 
for the most part, nearly in Chrysostom’s words ; while, at the 
same time, he has given to the whole, more ease, simplicity, and 
compactness. Seldom does he venture upon any new opinion of 
his own , and when he does, it is with great deference to his pre- 
decessors. The book deserves a republication at the present 
day, as a part of the apparatus requisite tq the study of our epis- 
tle, and as one of the easiest and best means, of introducing the 
young interpreter to an acquaintance with the Greek Commenta- 
tors. 

If a glossary should be added to such a book, containing the 
few words in Theophylact that are not found in our common 
Greek lexicons, and also the very good Latin translation which 
now accompanies the Greek of Theophylact, it would constitute 
an excellent book, for commencing the study and the knowledge 
of the original Greek fathers. Such an apparatus is already, pre- 
pared, and the book only waits for patronage, in order to be pub- 
lished. 

English Commentators. 

Owen, Exposition of the epistle to the Hebrews, with prelim- 
inary Exercitations, 7 vols. Svo. Edinb. 1812 — 14,— This work 
is replete with remarks of a doctrinal and experimental nature. 
The philology of it will be less valued, at the present day. 

J, Pierce , Paraphrase and Notes on the epistles of Paul, 4to. 
Loud. 1738,— Some of the sentiments differ widely from those 
of Owen, and are such as ought to be examined with great cau- 
tion ; but the work, as a whole, exceeds any English commenta- 
ry which I have read. The author has a great deal of acuteness, 
and is by no means wanting in regard to a tact for criticism. 

The works of Sykes, Whitby, Doddridge, Maeknight, Scott, 
©lark, and others, on this epistle, may profit some classes of read- 
ers, but they are not adapted to the higher purposes of philology. 
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Commentaries in Latin and German, 

Among the older commentators, ‘Erasmus, Grotius, Le Clerc, 
Dr asms, J. Cappell, Limborch, and Wolfius, have distinguished 
themselves* The more recent works are the following. 

/. JS. Cdrpzomm , Exercitt in Pauli epist. ad Hebraeos, ex 
Philone Alexandrine, Bvo. Helmst. 1750. — -The same author 
has also published, Uebersetzung des Briefs an die Hebraer, 
Helmst. 1795. 

J. A* Cramer , Erklarung des Briefs an die Hebraer, 4to. Kg- 
penhagen, 1757. 

C. F. Schmidius , Observatt. super epist. ad Hebraeos, histor. 
erit. et theologicae, 8vo. Lips. 1766. 

X D. Michaelis , Erklarung des Briefs an die Hebraer, 4to. 
2 edit. 1780. 

S. F. JV, .Morws, Der Brief an die Hebraer uebersetzt, 8vo. 
Leipz. 1786. 

<?. C. Storr, Pauli Brief an die Hebraer erlautert. Bvo. Tu- 
bingen, 1S09. 

J. A. Ern'esti, Lection es in epist. ad Hebraeos; illustrationes 
/. Dindorf, \ Bvo. Lips. 1795 ; — a book of real worth, 
in a critical resjtect, although not executed with much taste as 
to form and manner. I have found in it more to my purpose, 
than in any other of the commentaries which I have consulted. 

Heinrichs , in Nov. Test. Koppiano, Vol. vm.- — This is a 
work, which exhibits some striking remarks, and no inconsidera- 
ble tact for exegesis. But the occasional extravagance of this 
writer’s opinions, and the haste with which he throws off his works, 
are to be regretted ; as he plainly possesses ability to go deeper 
into his subjects of inquiry. 

1>. Schulz , Der Brief an die Hebraer, Einleitung, Ueberset- 
zung, imd Anmerkungeo, Bvo. Breslau, 1818, 

The latest work is by C, F. Boehm , Epist. ad Heb. Latino 
vertit, atque commentario instruxit perpetuo. Svo. Lips. 1825. 
See above, §31. 
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Literature of the epistle. 

The introductions of Michaeiis, Haenlein, Eichhorn, Hug 
Bertholdt, and De Wette, exhibit the sum of what has been hith 
erto accomplished, in regard to this subject. Seyffartb and Schulz 
in the works examined above, have also discussed the same sub 
ject ; as have Ziegler, Noesselt, Weber, Lardner, and others 
Wolfius, Storr, Schmidt, Cramer, and most other commentators 
have touched, more or less, on the literary topics that pertain l< 
the epistle. Lardner, Storr, Ziegler, Cramer, Eichhorn, Bert 
holdt, Hug, and Schulz, are most conspicuous among the class o 
writers now under consideration. 
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